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Amazing  Success  of  Gillette  Advertising 
Is  High  Tribute  To  Newspaper  Space 

5,000,000  Sets  Sold  Since  Drive  Started  on  March  6 — Response  So  Great  Factory  Working 
Three  Shifts — “Newspapers  Invaluable  for  Such  a  Campaign,”  Fahey  Says 

Five  million  men  or  thereabouts  are  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  "''’e  began  shipping  the  new  pro<liicts 

shaving  these  days  with  a  new  model  ,  ,  ■  •  •  ,  •  .  ■  •  i  February  10,  and  in  that  month  we  made 


I  shaving  these  days  with  a  new  model 
HZ(ir  that  they  had  never  heard  of  three 
ago.  Three  shifts  of  lactory 
I  i|Tloyes  have  already  made  more  than 
I  iht  million  of  these  razors,  and  are 
rr.ing  out  106,000  each  twenty-four 
^irs ;  yet  are  unable  to  build  up  sizable 
^•rve  stocks  at  the  plant.  Practically 
t  whole  production  is  shipped  as  fast 
[completed,  and  for  weeks  the  morning 

Kirt  listed  11  razors,  or  91  razors,  or 
ic  such  inconsequential  number,  as  the 
|tal  stock  remaining  on  hand.  With 
tiir  blades  the  story  is  much  the  same, 
■ch  day  sees  2,700,000  blades  turned  out, 
p  still  the  demand  is  not  satisfied, 
^hat,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  what 

i>ing  has  accomplished  in  the  case 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
beginning  March  6,  has  covered 
tion  with  announcements  of  its 
i  mcxiels  of  razors  and  blade, 
esults  of  the  campaign  which 
d  the  new  products,  were  told  to 
&  Publisher  by  Frank  J.  Fahey, 
esident  and  general  manager  of  the 
:  company;  J.  J.  McClellan,  sales 
:r;  and  J.  J.  Lambert,  advertis- 
Kutive. 

r  statements,  although  conserva- 
worded,  made  plain  an  amazing 
)f  business  success,  in  which  ad- 
!g  on  a  large  scale  was  carefully — 
Tectively — coordinated  with  other 
fforts. 

Gillette  company  has  performed  a 
merchandising  operation  since  last 
:r  in  shutting  off  production  on  its 
xlel  razors  and  blades  and  chang¬ 
er  to  new  styles.  It  was  confronted 
the  process  by  a  period  of  wide- 
business  depression,  which  caused 
cmpanies  to  retrench  on  advertising 
litures  and  adopt  a  hibernating 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
e  organization,  however.  Instead, 

■  advertising  appropriation  was  en- 
fd  beyond  any  previous  one  in  its 
)  be  ►O’.  and  the  new  products  were  an- 
jrld.  simultaneously  in  full-page  news- 
apff  f  space  throughout  the  United 
idely  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
that  izine  advertisements  running  as  large 
i  isa  ive  pages,  and  in  dealers’  windows 
not  Ion  counters. 

ever.  I  part  of  the  sales  plan,  dealers  had 
I  supplied  with  stocks  of  new  goods 
;astit  re  the  advertising  broke — ample 
bul  l  t',  it  was  thought.  That  belief  was 
:h  »  r  ttangled  in  the  rush  for  additional 
0  bi|Ptrs  as  soon  as  the  sales  campaign 

^ur  dealers  never  dreamed  what  their 
.  wpe  of  sales  would  be,”  Mr.  Fahey 
ofwjvn  ^  interview  at  his  office  in  South 
:  tFi  a  few  days  ago.  “Not  more  than 

itw  <r_cent  of  them  had  ordered  enough 
le  ft*  !  in  advance.  Many  of  the  others 
t  fesi  “  they  should  have  ordered  three 
lur  times  as  much, 
rritw  I  some  cases  dealers  reported  they 
f  edr  -^  'inplctely  sold  out  at  2  o’clock  the 
I  .ay.  We  were  besieged  by  tele- 
lu  art  '  and  personal  calls 

V_...  |J®tailers  and  jobbers  wanting  new 
KS  at  once.  Altogether  it  was  a 
■  period  to  go  through. 


“Normally,  our  last  shipments  go  out 
about  5  p.  m.,  but  for  weeks  it  was  mid¬ 
night  or  after  before  they  could  be 
cleaned  up.  One  night  it  was  4 :50  a.  m. 
before  the  last  of  the  previous  day’s  sales 
was  shipped  from  the  plant. 


Frank  J.  Fahey 

“As  fast  as  goods  came  off  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  could  be  packed  and  labeled, 
out  they  went.  At  8  a.  m.  daily  I  had  a 
report  on  my  desk  showing  how  many 
razors  were  left  on  hand — usually  only 
a  few  dozen.  One  morning  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  more  than  2,800  were 
left,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  because 
someone  had  overlooked  an  order  for 
2,800  that  should  have  been  filled.” 

Mr.  McQellan  and  Mr.  Lambert  gave 
additional  instances  of  the  “hectic  period” 
which  immediately  followed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  advertising.  Orders  had 
to  be  cut,  first  to  a  half,  then  to  a  quar¬ 
ter,  of  the  amounts  demanded.  A  large 
Boston  department  store  started  with 
1,000  razors,  thought  to  be  a  week’s  sup¬ 
ply.  The  second  day  it  was  telephoning 
and  finally  sending  representatives  in 
person  to  get  new  stock.  A  large  chain 
of  drug  stores,  usually  buying  only 
through  the  New  York  headquarters, 
found  the  demand  so  great  that  the  Bos¬ 
ton  stores  of  the  chain  broke  all  pre¬ 
cedent  by  ordering  direct  from  the  Gil¬ 
lette  factory. 

Only  since  about  May  1,  it  was  said, 
has  it  been  possible  to  ship  orders  in 
full. 

Mr.  Fahey  praised  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Gillette  advertising,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  in  preparation  for  several 
months  before  the  campaign  started. 
The  promotion  work  done  by  newspapers, 
which  undoubtedly  set  a  record  for  this 
form  of  advertising  co-operation,  he 
termed  “very  satisfactory.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  although  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  fact,  that  newspapers  played  a 


major  part  in  this  year’s  campaign  with 
its  vital  selling  problem,  although  for 
six  or  seven  years  previous  newspapers 
had  been  used  only  occasionally  and  in 
selected  cities. 

The  last  time  when  the  Gillette  organ¬ 
ization  made  an  important  change  in  its 
product  was  also  at  a  time  of  business 
crisis,  in  1921.  At  that  time  the  com¬ 
pany  made  improvements  in  its  razor  and 
brought  out  its  first  $1  model.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Gillette  sales  plans  for  several 
years  including  this  period. 

Referring  to  the  present  campai^,  Mr. 
Fahey  said :  “It  dominated  at  this  time 
when  restricted  advertising  budgets  were 
the  rule.  I  noticed  that  many  advertis¬ 
ers  were  ‘sliding  by’,  using  two  pages 
where  they  had  formerly  used  four  pages, 
and  so  on.  Our  advertising  stood  out  by 
contrast. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  invaluable  in 
such  a  campaign  as  ours.  It  reaches 
into  every  home  and  the  response  to  its 
advertising  is  immediate.  As  I  have  said 
before,  no  dollar  of  an  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  could  be  more  effectively 
spent  than  a  dollar  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertising  space  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  America.” 

Mr.  Fahey  was  reluctant  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  extent  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  business  in  1930,  adding  that  he 
no  longer  makes  public  the  amoimt  of 
each  year’s  output.  He  did  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  conditions  indicate  a  larger 
production  in  1930  than  ever  before,  de¬ 
spite  the  loss  of  several  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  sales  were 
curtailed  to  await  the  introduction  of 
the  new  products  on  March  6.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  he  said  that  a  sug¬ 
gested  figure  of  15,000,000  razors  was 
“not  a  wild  guess.”  For  the  last  several 
years  the  Gillette  company  has  produced 
each  year  more  than  10,000,000  razors — 
how  much  more,  he  did  not  say. 

At  the  present  rate  of  106,000  razors  a 
day,  the  production  would  be  about  2,500,- 
000  a  month,  or  close  to  30.000,000  a  year. 
This  rate,  however,  will  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  one  of  the  major  manufactur¬ 
ing  problems  involves  getting  back  on  a 
normal  one-shift  basis.  Night  shifts,  it 
has  been  found,  do  not  produce  as  well  as 
day  workers,  and  maintaining  peak  pro¬ 
duction  is  expensive.  Costs  will  fall,  Mr. 
Fahey  pointed  out,  as  operations  become 
more  nearly  normal — a  process  which 
will  take  several  months. 

Turning  from  production  to  profits, 
the  Gillette  general  manager  gave  this 
picture  of  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  the  new  models: 

“Last  November  we  were  reducing 
production  and  warning  our  dealers  to 
buy  in  small  amounts  so  as  not  to  be 
overloaded  with  the  old  models  of 
razors  and  blades.  Our  earnings  that 
month  were  bad,  but  we  made  a  small 
profit.  In  December,  we  lost  $361,000; 
it  was  the  first  month  in  the  company’s 
thirty  years  of  existence  when  we  had 
gone  into  red  figures — and  intentionally 
so.  In  January  our  loss  was  $45,000. 


"W’e  began  shipping  the  new  proilucts 
February  10,  and  in  that  month  we  made 
$424,000.  In  March,  our  first  full  month 
of  business  after  the  change,  our  profit 
was  $1,785,000.” 

Mr.  Fahey’s  figures  gave  the  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930  as 
$2,164,000,  while  corresponding  figures 
for  1929  were  $4,531,(^,  and  for  1928 
were  $4,434,000.  In  view  of  the  serious 
interruption  to  earnings  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  he  showed  considerable  satisfaction 
in  the  1930  figures. 

Loss  of  possible  earnings  in  the  first 
part  of  this  year  is  only  half  the  story 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  Gillette 
venture.  The  last  quarter  of  1929,  al¬ 
though  showing  $1,239,170  profit,  fell 
nearly  $4,000,000  behind  the  last  quarter 
of  1928,  with  its  $5,079,049  profit. 

It  took  courage  to  face  these  inevitable 
losses  in  earnings  when  it  was  decided 
to  put  out  an  improved  model  of  razor 
and  blades.  In  addition  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  profits,  there  was  involved  a 
capital  expenditure  of  $500,000  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  factory  and  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  new  styles.  On  top  of  that  the 
company  raised  its  advertising  appro- 
nriation  from  $7,500,000  to  $10,000,000 — 
including,  of  course,  display  material 
for  dealers,  and  advertising  expenditures 
in  foreign  countries. 

“VVe  were  not  really  surprised  at  the 
reception  of  the  new  models,”  Mr. 
Fahey  said.  “That  may  sound  boastful, 
but'  we  had  made  absolutely  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  business  suicide 
to  bring  out  a  new  product,  advertise 
it  heavily,  and  then  have  it  fall  short 
of  predictions.  • 

“One  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts 
of  the  whole  operation  was  our  plan 
for  reducing  dealers’  stocks  in  the  last 
six  months  and  keeping  the  exchange  of 
old  blades  at  a  minimum.  We  informed 
the  trade  last  October  that  a  new  pro¬ 
duct  was  to  be  issued,  and  cautioned 
dealers  to  keep  their  stocks  small. 
These  stocks  normally  amount'  to  about 
6,000,000  packets.  We  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  exchange,  and  took  back 
1,000,000  packets.  Included  in  the  stock 
returned  were  many  war-time  sets,  and 
some  bearing  shipping  marks  of  1915. 
Not  many  companies,  I  may  say,  would 
have  taken  back  fifteen-year-old  goods 
at  full  price.” 

Old-style  goods  left  on  hand,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  will  be  disposed  of  by  export. 
Even  with  great  efforts,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
new  models  'for  at  least  another  year, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  same  time,  a  factory  being 
operated  at  Montreal,  and  the  campaign 
in  Cuba  was  scheduled  to  begin  on 
March  6  also.  Lack  of  supplies  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  opening  date 
in  Cuba,  first  to  April  i,  then  to  April 
15,  and  finally  to  May  IS,  when  sale  of 
the  new  products  actually  began.  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  getting 
new  supplies  from  the  Gillette  facto^ 
at  Slough,  England,  but  Great  Britain 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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EDITORS  CHARGE  JUDGE  PREJUDICED; 
CONTEMPT  CASE  IS  POSTPONED 

Los  Angeles  Record  Executives  Present  Affidavits  to  Show 
Why  Another  Judge  Should  Hear  Their  Case — 

Trial  Advanced  to  June  9 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes)  never  in  anv  way  discussed  any  case 

LOS  ANGELES,  Cal.,  June  2.— The  pending  liefore  any  court.  A  statement 
contempt  case  against  the  three  editors  issued  Saturday  at  Oakland  by  Charles 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  a  Scripps-  A.  Beardsley,  president  of  the  state  bar 
Canheld  newspaper,  took  an  unexpected  of  California,  the  only  legal  body  of 
turn  today  when  called  before  Superior  lawyers  in  the  State,  is  regarded  as  very 


Judge  Frank  C.  Collier. 


significant.  He  utterly  disavowed  any 


The  defendants,  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  pub-  connection  of  the  State  bar  with  the 
lisher;  Gilbert  Brown,  editor,  and  Rod-  Record  prosecutions, 
ney  Brink,  managing  editor,  filed  an  af-  Public  sentiment  runs  strongly  favor- 
fidavit  of  prejudice  charging  Collier  with  able  to  the  Record  editors.  The  court 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  because  tfiday  was  packed  with  spectators, 
he  is  an  active  memlier  of  the  Los  An-  Several  clergymen  spoke  from  pulpits 
geles  Bar  Association  which  has  spon-  Sunday  upholding  the  Record, 
sored  the  prosecution.  The  affidavit  fur-  - 

ther  asserts  that  Judge  Collier  is  a  can-  HEARST  RADIO  FIRM 
didate  to  succeed  himself  at  the  August  /"'U  Aivmrf^  ^l-l  AIKINHTI  Q 

primaries  and  is  now  seeking  the  endorse-  VxlvAfN  1 ILU  V.^rl/\ININ£J.O 

ment  of  the  bar  association  in  a  plebis-  - 

cite  that  organization  has  under  way  on  American  Radio  New*  Corporation 


judicial  candidates.  It  also  stated  that 
the  bar  association,  if  it  endorses  him, 
will  finance  and  conduct  his  campaign. 
Another  affidavit  quotes  a  public  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Collier  before  a  bar  as¬ 
sociation  meeting  that  he  was  “a  special- 


Will  Transmit  News  to  Printer 
Machines  Through  the 
Air 

ITy  Gfxirce  H.  Manning 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  8-10 — Fourth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
meeting.  Hotel  Alcazar,  Miami, 
Fla. 

June  12-14 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Corpus  Christi. 

June  14-21 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  tour  Birmingham 
to  Washington  with  meeting  in 
Washington,  June  17-19. 

June  16-24 — National  Editorial 
Assn,,  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee, 
followed  by  tour  of  Wisconsin. 

June  17-19-  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  convention, 
West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 

June  20-22 — Nortbern  Minnesota 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  outing, 
Osakis,  Minn. 

June  20-22 — Oregon  State  Edito¬ 
rial  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Astoria, 
Ore. 

June  20-23 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  outing,  Burk  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

June  27-29 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  cruise  and 
meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORNSTALK  PAPER  HRM 
IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

ist  in  contempt”  and  that  “if  I  do  not  IVashingtou  Correspondent.  Editor  &  Publisher  _ _ 

have  the  endorsement  of  this  association  WASHiNirroN),  D.  C.,  June  3 — The  v  l  p-  w  I,  Pi  i-  ‘ 

in  my  campaign  you  will  not  find  my  Fedeml  Radio  Commission  today  granted  New  York  Firm  With  riant  in 
name  on  the  ballot.”  to  the  American  Radio  News  Corpora-  Danville,  Ill.,  Recently  Suffered 

Still  another  affidavit  reproduced  a  tion,  a  Hearst  organization,  permission  $65,000  Fire  Loss — Product 

letter  of  the  bar  assiKiation  soliciting  to  install  a  system  of  radio  communca-  ’  Didn’t  Sell 

funds  for  its  political  campaign  and  also  tion  which  will  use  automatic  printing 
a  letter  from  Judge  Collier  to  the  bar  machines. 

association  secretary  showing  that  Col-  The  permit,  which  will  undoubtedly  Receivers  for  the  Cornstalks  Products 
lier  had  discussed  the  Record  contempt  open  up  a  new  field  of  news  transmis;  Company,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation 
case  with  the  bar  association  trustees,  sion,  assigned  to  the  corporation  the  9.i  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
Although  not  charged  in  court  papers  it  and  99  kilocycle  frequencies  with  10,()0()  (;hv  and  its  plant  at  Danville,  Ill.,  were 
is  also  known  that  when  the  bar  asso-  watts  of  power.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  apointed  in  the  Eastern  Illinois  District 
ciation’s  lawyers  filed  the  contempt  radio  news  organization  to  install  trans-  federal  court.  May  27,  by  Judge  W  alter 
charge  they  specifically  moved  to  have  it  mitters  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  San  Lindley.  F.  E.  Butcher  and  Clint  C. 
set  in  Judge  Collier’s  court  out  of  50  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta.  Tilton  of  Danville  were  named  receivers. 

suiK-rior  court  judges  who  might  have  W  hile  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tt.,.  the 


contempt  open  up  a  new  field  of  news  transmis-  Company,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation 
trustees,  sion,  assigned  to  the  corporation  the  95  having  'its  headquarters  in  New  York 


suiK‘rior  court  judges  who  might  have 


heard  it.  The  judge  in  court  today  re-  Hearst  group  in  installing  the  system  compLv  *^i'n  "a  ^^friendly  Teceivershb  ^  to 
quested  Publisher  Briggs  to  stand  up  so  to  use  it  in  the  transmission  of  news  HUsinatinn  and  to  mii- 


he  mSr  i^ndf^^lfim  a^^’lben^'em  ;;;t;^  ;;the;  comm^ci^r'^a^  m^  ^  ^nS 

quent  shaking  of  his  luxurious  curly  1  he  system,  perfected  by  W’illiam  The  company  opened  the  plant  in  Dan- 
pompador  and  tremors  of  voice  revealing  Finch  and  a  staff  of  assistants,  is  ville  in  1927,  to  produce  pulp  for  the 
suppressed  bitterness.  He  repeatedly  de-  modeled  after  the  teletype  printer  sys-  making  of  paper  ^^af>d  a  number  of 
dared  the  charges  of  prejudice  were  ut-  terns  now  in  use,  the  difference  being  “cornstalk  editions  ’  were  printed  by 
terly  false  and  extolled  himself  and  the  that  the  operator  sends  radio  impulses  newspapers  in  the  corn  belt  of  the 
bar  association.  rather  than  the  impulses  that  are  car-  middle  west.  The  paper  made  by  this 

At  conclusion  of  this  “campaign  r>ed  on  wires  in  the  teletype  system  now  process  was  not  entirely  suitable  for 


speech”  he  refused  to  recognize  the  yse- 

affidavit  of  prejudice  and  set  the  case  Each  station,  according  to  th 

over  one  week.  In  doing  so  he  admitted  poration,  will  cost  about  $50,000. 
that  in  another  contempt  case  identical  ~  “ 

on  this  point  he  had  made  the  same  rul-  PRINTED  MEMORIAL  NOTICES 
ing  and  had  been  reversed  by  the  Court  More  than  100  “In  Memoriam” 


use.  newsprint  ;.nd  the  company  found  dif- 

Each  station,  according  to  the  cor-  ficulty  in  getting  an  outlet  for  its  product, 
ration,  will  cost  about  $50,000.  On  May  7,  fire  swept  the  supply  of 

~  “  cornstalks  stored  by  the  company,  de- 

’RINTED  MEMORIAL  NOTICES  stroying  mere  than  5,000  tons  of  stalks 


ing  and  had  been  reversed  by  the  Court  More  than  100  “In  Memoriam”  notices  valued  at  $65,000.  Efforts  will  be  made 
of  Appeals  but  declared  he  would  not  were  published  in  the  Denver  Post  on  by  the  receivers  to  work  out  a  plan 
recognize  the  Appellate  Court’s  decision  Decoration  day.  for  the  reopening  of  the  plant. 

until  it  is  confirmed  by  the  state  Supreme  _ _ _ _ 

Court.  This  case  is  now  on  appeal  and 
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MONITOR  TELLS  HOW 
AIDED  GILLETTE 

400  Advertising  Repress 

Placed  Promotion  With  Desltn 
in  Many  Cities — Daily  Scors4 
30,352  Points 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pususan) 

Boston,  June  4.— The  Chrv, 
Science  Monitor,  which  scored  Ji 
points  in  the  newspajicr  promotion  j 
test  held  in  connection  with  the  G& 
Safety  Razor  advertising  campaign, 
distancing  all  the  other  newspapoi 
the  schedule,  had  to  work  fast  to  p; 
promotion  material  to  all  the  a 
throughout  the  country  where  it  is  5 
resented.  Its  final  score  was  so  n 
beyond  those  of  competing  nev^^ 
that  it  was  placed  in  a  class  by  g 
and  given  a  special  prize  of  one  fuJi 
of  Gillette  advertising — the  same  j 
awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  j 
classes  of  cities  in  the  contest. 

One  means  by  which  the  M® 
piled  up  jioints  was  by  sending  a  bn 
side  to  all  drug  stores,  department.-:) 
sporting  goods  and  hardware  stores 
vertising  in  the  Monitor.  On  onei 
this  broadside  reproduced  the  first) 
page  Gillette  advertisement,  while  or 
other  side  was  an  announcement  oi 
campaign  and  a  request  to  the  deaie 
stick  the  broadside  in  his  windo*. 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  a  a 
parent  envelope  of  red  stickers  «ii 
tached,  and  to  make  sure  that 
Monitor  received  credit  in  the  conta 
return  postcard  was  also  attached  li 
the  dealer  could  sign  and  mail  »:ti 
stamping. 

For  this  broadside  the  Monitor  1 
credited  with  thirty  points,  with  fj 
more  points  for  reproducing  in  i: 
full-page  advertisement  and  thirty  jo 
for  paying  the  postage. 

Fifty  additional  points  were  tu 
by  featuring  Gillette  razors  and  ta 
jn  two  display  windows  of  the  Ma 
in  Boston.  A  statement  preparei! 
the  Monitor  adds ; 

“Four  hundred  Monitor  adverta 
representatives  in  400  cities  throi? 
the  United  States  were  each  sent  a  [i 
age  containing  ten  Gillette  posters, 
reproductions  of  the  Gillette  adven 
ment,  and  full  directions  as  to  hoi 
operate.  These  advertising  rep-n 
tives  immediately  started  placing 
material  in  local  dealers’  windows 
procuring  the  signature  of  each  4 
for  material  so  placed.  Each  sign* 
for  a  poster  or  reproduction  of  the 
yertisement  so  placed  credited  the  1 
itor  with  ten  points.  As  the  Ma 
won  well  over  thirty  thousand  pok 
can  be  readily  seen  that  its  outstan 
service  in  this  campaign  was  per) 
calls  upon  dealers  in  the  interest  0: 
new  Gillette  razor  and  blades. 

“In  addition  to  the  extensive  mw 
dising  aids  which  the  Monitor  am 
as  a  part  of  the  contest,  it  also  p® 
its  regular  plan  of  obtaining  ‘tiw 
vertisements  to  accompany  the  ml 
advertising  campaign. 

“Under  this  system.  Monitor  repd 
tatives  called  upon  local  dealers  aki 
cured  from  them  numerous  advc 
ments  featuring  prominently  the 
Gillette  razor  and  blades.  The  4 
carried  the  entire  cost  of  their  own! 
itor  advertisements,  while  the 
furnished  free  of  charge  Gillette 
used  in  the  advertisements.  In  thn 
the  campaign  was  made  addiW 
profitable  to  the  Gillette  Company, 
directed  readers  of  the  paper  to 
stores  selling  the  razors  and  » 
This  ‘tie-in’  service  was  not  incln« 
the  point  score  made  by  the 
It  is  a  service  regularly  perforiwt 
all  Monitor  advertisers  running  s' 
campaigns.  . 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
the  Gillette  agency,  compjimentK 
Monitor  for  its  comprehensive 
dising  service. 

VIRGINIA  A.P.  TO  MEET 

Virginia  members  of  the  ^ 
Press  will  hold  their  annual  n*^ 
the  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beak 
lime  11.  , 
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PRODUCTION  EXPERTS  MEET  IN  WEST  BADEN 

Two  Per  Cent  Roll  Wrapper  for  Newsprint  Opposed  by  A.N.P.A.  Departmental  Convention — 
H.  C.  Zenke  and  S.  J.  Sennett  Divide  N.  Y.  Sun  Prize  for  Best  Cost-Saving  Device 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

EST  BADEN,  Ind.,  June  5 — Intense 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  rail¬ 
roads  that  a  minimum  of  two  per  cent 


W.E.  Wines  Fred  A.  Walker 


wrapper  be  placed  on  newsprint  rolls  was 
expressed  by  newspaiier  production  man¬ 
agers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  here 
this  week.  The  production  men,  while 
showing  a  strong  tendency  to  exonerate 
the  railroads  from  much  of  the  blame  for 
damaged  rolls,  were  generally  agreed  that 
additional  weight  in  wrappers  would  not 
reduce  tlic  percentage  of  damage  and 
would  be  merely  an  unnecessary  addition 
to  the  paper  bill. 

The  discussion  of  the  wrapper  prob¬ 
lem  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  together  with  the  report  of  the 
joint  standing  committee  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  on  halftone  printing 
in  newspapers.  The  award  of  the  $2.,^ 
prize  offered  by  the  New  York  Sun, 
through  Fred  A.  Walker,  at  last  year’s 
meeting  in  Buffalo  for  an  unpatented 
mechanical  device  which  will  effect  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  mechanical  com¬ 
mittee.  This  prize  was  divided  equally 
between  H.  C.  Zenke,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Nezv  York  Stoats 
Hcrold,  and  S.  J.  Sennett  chief  machinist 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  both  of  whom,  it  was  explained 
submitted  devices  judged  to  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  newspaper  business.  The 
award  was  made  by  J.  E.  Martin,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Sun  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Zenke’s  invention  is  a  device  to  be 
attached  to  a  wire  newspaper  conveyor 
which  is  expected  to  eliminate  absolutely 
any  discrepancy  between  the  pressroom 
and  mail  room  in  the  count  on  any  edi¬ 
tion.  The  entry  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sennett  was  an  attachment  for  a  Lino¬ 
type  or  Intertype  machine,  which  by 
means  of  an  extra  pulley  deposits  mats 
on  the  star  wheel  without  any  chance  of 
transposition.  Errors  of  transposition,  it 
was  explained  by  the  committee,  con¬ 
stitute  about  one-half  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  visible  errors  in  setting  type. 

In  outlining  the  reasons  for  dividing 
the  prize  between  two  men  the  com¬ 
mittee  explained  that  while  Mr.  Zenke’s 
device  would  solve  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  the  production  de¬ 
partments,  it'  was  applicable  only  to  news¬ 
papers  using  wire  conveyors.  On  the 
other  hand  while  Mr.  Sennett’s  attach¬ 
ment,  was  capable  of  being  used  by  all 
newspapers,  the  amount  of  saving  was 
not  so  great  as  compared  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  mechanical  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  daily. 

The  committee  received  a  t'otal  of  90 
i  entries  covering  every  mechanical  phase 
of  newspaper  production  except  photo¬ 
engraving. 

The  discussion  of  wrapper  weights 
culminated  in  adoption  of  a  resolution 
naming  wrappers  of  approximately  one 
per  cent'  as  sufficient  protection  for  news¬ 
print  rolls  and  asking  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  A.N.P.A.  to  obtain  by 
conference  with  the  railroads  an  agree¬ 


ment  to  the  use  of  such  wrappers.  The 
final  session  of  the  convention  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  brought  forward  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  relations  between 
produchon  departments  of  advertising 
agencies  and  the  mechanical  departments 
of  newspapers.  The  discussion  followed 
presentation  of  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  mechanical  division  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  by  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  of 
Nezvburgh-Iieacon  (N.  Y.)  News  and 
chairman  of  the  committee.  George  W. 
Speyer,  technical  production  manager  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Joseph  M.  Farrell,  mechanical 
production  manager  of  the  Blackman 
Company,  New  York,  both  members  of 
the  committee,  represented  the  agencies 
during  the  session.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by 
the  committee  since  its  organization  was 
recorded. 

Questions  from  the  floor  as  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  advertising  agents  as  to  whether 
newspaper  printing  of  advertising  has 
improved  during  the  past  few  years 
brought  praise  from  both  Mr.  Farrell 
and  Mr.  Speyer  for  the  progress  shown 
by  the  dailies  in  their  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  copy.  Both  agency  men  in  short 
talks  before  the  gathering  admitted  that 
the  agency  has  an  obligation  to  send  the 
newspaper  good  electrotypes  and  mats  to 
insure  good  printing,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  recent  investigations  of 
printing  material  by  the  committee  and 
the  Government  Printing  Office  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  type  and 
half-tone  reproduction. 

The  convention  sessions  were  held 
Tue.sday,  and  Wednesday  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  and  the  final  meeting 
took  place  on  Thursday  morning.  After¬ 
noons  were  left  free  to  let  the  produc¬ 
tion  men  chase  elusive  golf  balls  under 
the  bright  Indiana  sun. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  pre¬ 
sided  during  the  sessions.  W.  J.  Mathey 
manager  of  the  Traffic  Department,  was 
present  to  explain  the  work  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  and  Mr.  Wines’  depart¬ 
ments  in  an  effort  to  obtain  data  with 
which  to  combat  the  railroads’  demands 
for  heavier  wrappers.  He  made  a  short 
address  at  the  Tuesday  evening  session 
outlining  the  situation. 

The  discussion  of  newsprint  wrapners 
aroused  intense  interest  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  was  provocative  of  much  com¬ 
ment  from  the  floor.  The  trend  of  the 
talk  tended  to  place  the  greater  share  of 


blame  for  damage  to  rolls  upon  the 
paper  mills  rather  than  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Several  speakers  declared  that 
faulty  winding  and  careless  handling  of 
rolls  at  the  mills  was  responsible  tor 
their  arrival  at  destination  in  a  bat¬ 
tered  or  flattened  condition.  The  two 
per  cent  wrapper  demanded  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  not  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  percentage  of  damage  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion. 

C.  J.  O’Neil,  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  one  of  the  first  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  declared  that  his  paper  has  had 
less  damage  claims  since  adopting  a  one 
per  cent  wrapper  than  when  it  was  us¬ 
ing  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent.  This 
decrease  he  said  was  probably  due  to 
the  Herald  and  Examiner’s  demand 
that  the  mills  obtain  better  equipment 
from  the  railroads  for  transporting  the 
paper. 

“We  have  even  gone  so  'far’’,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “as  to  instruct  the  mills  not 
to  prepare  old  cars,  but  to  get  cars  with 
smooth  sides  and  no  padding.  Out  of 
five  such  cars  containing  41  rolls  we 
received  but  one  damaged  roll  and  that 
was  bruised  by  a  nail  which  had  been 
overlooked”. 

Mr.  O’Neil  urged  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  a  two  per  cent  wrapper 
at  the  demand  of  the  railroads. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  two  per  cent 
wrapper,”  he  said,  “and  every  news¬ 
paper  man  should  fight  the  proposition. 
What  is  really  necessary  is  that  the 
mills  demand  good  equipment  for  trans¬ 
porting  their  paper.” 

The  heavier  covering  would  mean  an 
additional  $85,0(X)  per  year  to  his  paper, 
Mr.  O’Neil  told  the  convention.  J.  C. 
Mooney,  of  the  Newspaper  and  Maga¬ 
zine  Supply  Company,  contact  man  be¬ 
tween  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  the 
newsprint  manufacturers,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  O’Neil  and  reasserted  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  superintendent’s 
opinions  on  the  question. 

The  discussion  drifted  several  times 
from  consideration  of  the  wrapper  prob¬ 
lem  to  an  experience  session  on  paper 
handling  and  general  waste.  H.  A.  Laird, 
Chicago  Tribune,  demonstrated  that 
paper’s  method  of  unloading  newsprint 
from  ship  and  train  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  injury  to  roll  edges.  His  talk  was 
graphically  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
and  a  motion  picture.  The  rolls  pictured 
in  all  the  operations,  he  explained  were 
covered  with  one  per  cent  wrapping 
paper. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  Pittsburgh  Press, 


presented  figures  showing  that  daily’s 
experience  with  increased  diameter  of 
rolls,  and  showing  the  effect  a  heavier 
wrapper  would  have  on  the  paper  cost 
and  the  average  waste  on  rotogravure 
paper.  If  the  present  wrapper  weighing 
1.12  per  cent  should  be  increased  to  the 
railroad’s  proposed  standard,  it  would 
mean  an  increase  of  about  $20,000  in  the 
Press  paper  bill,  Mr.  Nicholson  said. 

A  problem  on  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
requested  suggestions  from  other  dele¬ 
gates  was  that  of  waste  disposal.  The 
price  for  certain  types  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably  in  three  years,  he  declared. 
Wrapper  waste,  for  which  he  received 
$15.63  a  ton  in  1928,  now  brings  only 
$5.60.  Folded  waste  has  dropped  from 
$14  to  $9.12  in  the  same  period  and  regu¬ 
lar  white  waste  has  declined  in  price  from 
$30.09  to  $28.90. 

An  experiment  with  a  newsprint  roll 
of  larger  diameter  proved  very  gratify¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Nicholson  told  the  gathering. 
He  declared,  however,  that  such  a  change 
would  probably  not  benefit  all  news¬ 
papers  since  many  could  not  very  well 
use  a  larger  roll.  In  the  case  of  the 
Press,  the  diameter  was  stepped  up  from 
32  inches  to  35  inches.  The  result  was 
that,  although  less  rolls  were  carried  per 
car  the  tonnage  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
carload  of  smaller  rolls,  and  savings  of 
15  per  cent  in  reel  changing,  15  per  cent 
in  wrapper  waste,  and  15  per  cent  in  core 
waste  was  effected. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  total  waste 
percentage  was  realized  by  explaining  to 
pressroom  employes  what  it  meant  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  reduce  this  item, 
F’.  C.  Hudson,  mechanical  su]K‘rintendent 
of  the  Press,  declared  in  a  short  talk  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Nicholson’s. 

“Eight  months  ago,”  he  said,  “the  total 
waste  percentage  was  approximately  4.16. 
This,  while  higher  than  the  average  news¬ 
paper  is  not  an  exorbitant  waste,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  majority.  We  decided 
that  this  waste  could  be  reduced  and  in 
addition  to  reducing  our  wrapper  weight 
we  called  all  of  the  pressroom  employes 
together  and  explained  to  them  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  what  it  meant  to  get  our 
total  ,vfaste  down  to  a  lower  figure.  We 
found  a  very  cooperative  spirit  among 
them  and  have  been  successful  in  reduc¬ 
ing  our  waste  from  the  above  mentioned 
to  approximately  three  per  cent.” 

Waste  caused  in  throwing  away  papers 
on  splices  was  cut'  down,  Mr.  Hudson 
said,  by  having  fly  hoys  put  aside  papers 
taken  out  on  a  splice  until  the  end  of 
the  run  and  then  discard  only  the  pap¬ 
ers  containing  the  actual  splice.  Loss  on 
makeovers  was  reduced  hy  placing  a  red 
sticker  on  the  web  at  the  place  where 
the  plate  is  changed  and  as  a  result 
only  one  paper  is  thrown  away. 

One  of  those  to  blame  the  paper  mills 
for  roll  damage  was  J.  J.  Brown,  traf¬ 
fic  manager.  New  York  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Brown  told  of  a  recent  experience 
he  had  with  a  company,  whose  officials 
in  New  York  informed  him  that  in  their 
mills  they  were  using  Elwell-Parker 
trucks,  specially  designed  for  loading  and 
unloading  paper.  When  he  visited  the 
mills,  he  declared,  he  found  but  two  of 
these  trucks  in  use,  both  of  which  were 
operating  at  one  freight  car  while  eight 
other  cars  at  the  platform  were  being 
loaded  with  ordinary  hand  trucks.  These 
trucks,  Mr.  Brown  ob.served  were  being 
forced  under  the  rolls  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  damage  the  edges. 

The  News,  which  has  reduced  its 
wrapper  weight  from  one  and  three 
quarters  per  cent'  to  one  and  one  half 
since  Februarv  would  have  to  stand  an 
increase  of  $85,000  a  year  if  the  two 
ner  cent  minimum  is  enforced,  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  publishers  are  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  investigate  the 

methods  of  the  mills  in  handling  finished 
paper,”  he  declared.  “I  think  the  men 
assembled  here  should  try  to  impress 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


CIRCULATORS  MEET  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


Ten  Detroit  Times  junior  braneh  cirrnlation  managers  who  were  high  scorers 
in  a  circulation  contest  met  President  Hoover  iMay  19  in  the  course  of  a 
five-day  tour  of  Washington.  Left  to  right:  John  Szczurek,  Erwin  Miller, 
Moses  Matlin,  Leon  Brooks,  Howard  Ward,  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green,  of  Michigan; 
President  Hoover,  Representatives  Robert  H.  Clancy  and  Clarence  L.  McLeod, 
of  Michigan;  Harold  Kramer,  William  McKara,  Jerry  Flattery,  Paul  Ettinger, 
and  Edwin  Horger. 
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COAST  REPORTERS  IN  PLANE  TALKED 
WITH  NOTABLES  IN  EUROPE 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  Men  Held  Radio  Telephone  Conirersa* 
tions  With  Mussolini  and  Dawes — ^Also  Talked  to 
Berlin,  Ottawa  and  Mexico  City 


SIX  staff  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  covered  the  Hearst- Western 
Air  Express-Bell  Telg)hone  System 
international  radio  experiment  when  an 


A.  M.  Rochlen,  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  staff  writer,  on  board  Examiner 
plane  listening  to  radio  telephone 
conversation  between  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini  and  Italian  Consul  de  Leon, 
“somewhere  over  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Examiner  plane  flying  over  Southern 
California  made  newspaper  history  May 
30  by  establishing  radio  telephone  con¬ 
nections  with  Europe,  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  men  “in  the  clouds” 
and  at  the  airport,  several  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  handled  the  story  in  the  office 
while  on  the  other  ends  of  the  stunt 
European  and  North  American  corre¬ 
spondents  of  Universal  Service  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  event. 

Fred  W.  Eldridge,  managing  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  was  in  general  charge  of 
the  experiment,  while  A.  M.  Rochlen, 
staff  member  and  aviation  feature  writer 
of  the  paper,  supervised  the  Hearst  forces 
“on  the  wing”. 

With  only  a  few  days  of  preliminary 
preparation  the  Examiner  held  success¬ 
ful  conversations  with  Premier  Benito 
Mussolini  in  Rome,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  Charles  G.  Dawes  in  London, 
Director  Erhard  Milch  of  the  Luf¬ 
thansa  in  Berlin,  Major  General  J.  H. 
McBrien,  president  of  Aviation  L^gue 
of  Canada  in  Ottawa,  and  Colonel  J. 
Maldonado  of  the  Mexican  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  Service  in  Mexico  City.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  a  call  was  placed  to  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Amercian  where 
Willaim  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  New  York  American  Company 
talked  with  the  Hearst  plane  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  received  reports  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  European  conversation  exactly 
one  minute  after  the  last  Trans-Atlantic 
call  was  finished.  Eight  minutes  later, 
and  some  time  before  the  plane  headed 
back  for  its  field,  a  complete  verbal  re¬ 
port  of  the  entire  experiment  ivas  made 
by  Mr.  Rochlen  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  through  his  secretary.  Colonel 
Joseph  Willicombe,  at  the  San  Simeon. 
Cal.,  ranch  estate  of  the  publisher  300 
miles  away. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Chief  Radio  Engineer  of  the 
Western  Air  Express,  supervised  the 
technical  arrangements  for  the  exploit. 

Universal  Service  correspondents  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  venture 
were  Prince  Valerio  Pignatelli  in  Rome. 
Robert  Welles  Ritchie  in  London.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hillman  in  Berlin,  George  A. 
Schreiner  in  Mexico  City  and  Lawrence 


F.  Jones  in  Ottawa,  working  through 
H.  H.  Stansbury,  head  of  Universal 
Service,  in  New  York  and  William 
Wooten  and  Frank  Goodman  in  Los 
Angeles. 

These  correspondents’  cables  and  dis¬ 
patches  announcing  the  success  of  the 
experiment  began  to  reach  the  Examiner 
office  before  members  handling  the  story 
in  Los  Angeles  reached  their  desks. 

The  local  staff  men  on  board  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  plane,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Rochlen, 
were  J.  B.  L.  Lawrence,  Otis  M.  Wiles 
and  Samuel  Sansone,  staff  photographer. 
Leslie  Dowell  and  “Pop”  Munson,  veteran 
photographer,  covered  the  ground  staff. 
In  the  office  Arthur  Dunning  and  Cliff 
Farrell,  assistant  and  daily  managing 
editors,  handled  the  executive  details,  with 
Harry  Morgan,  on  the  city  desk. 

Official  records  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Telephone  Company  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  log  of  the  world  wide  conversa¬ 
tions  : 

Rome,  began  1 :33  p.  m.,  ended,  1 :40 
p.  m. ;  LondcMi,  began  1 :50  p.  m.,  ended, 
155  p.  m. ;  Berlin,  began  2:01  p.  m.,  ended 
2:15  p.  m. ;  New  York  Began  2:16  p.  m., 
ended,  2:24  p.  m. ;  Hearst  Ranch,  San 
Simeon,  Cal.,  began  2:34  p.  m.,  ended, 
2:27  p.  m. ;  Ottawa,  Canada,  began  4:36 
p.  m.,  ended  4 :39  p.  m. ;  Mexico  Cit" 
began  4:45  p.  m.,  ended  4:48  p.  m. 

Fred  Goodcell,  director  of  news, 
young  Mr.  Hoover  and  Charles  Smith, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Air  ex¬ 
press,  assist^  in  arranging  details  of  the 
aircraft  operation.  A  Fokker  F-32 
plane  was  used  in  the  experiment.  As 
an  extra  precaution  against  delay  or  air 
operatiai  failure,  a  smaller  plane  with 
similar  radio  equipment  was  ready  and 
on  the  ground.  This  extra  precaution 
proved  wise  for  the  big  ship  had  to  come 
for  servicing  preparatory  to  its  departure 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  Ottawa  and 
Mexico  City  calls  were  completed  in  the 
smaller  plane. 

Nearly  a  score  of  councils,  scientists 
and  civic  officials  were  guests  of  the 
lixaminer  on  the  trip,  some  of  them 
participating  in  the  conversations. 

R.  V.  Ranck  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 


and  Vincent  Sexton  of  the  New  York 
A  merican  helped  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  obtain  cooperation  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  officials  by 
their  contacts  with  A.  W,  Page,  first 
vice-president. 


DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
GIRL  SPELLING  QUEEN 


Helen  Jensen,  13,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  Spells  “Albumen”  and 
Wins  $1,000  Prize  at 
Washington 

The  sixth  annual  National  Spelling 
Bee,  sponsored  by  24  newspapers  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  ended  with  a  victory 
and  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  13-year-old 
Helen  Jensen,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
liach  of  the  new'spapers  entered  one 
candidate  in  the  finals. 

^Iiss  Jensen,  who  was  sent  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  was 
crow'ned  queen  of  the  nation’s  spellers 
when  she  called  out  the  letters  that  make 
up  “albumen”  without  hesitancy,  while 
Ruth  Des  Jardins,  of  Detroit,  also  13, 
was  eliminated  when  she  misspelled 
‘asceticism.”  The  latter  received  a  prize 
of  $500. 

Mildred  Froning,  12  years  old,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  won  third  prize  of 
$250.  She  was  declared  out  when  she 
could  not  spell  “conflagration.”  The  con¬ 
testants  were  all^  students  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
plane  “Good  News  11”  carried  Miss 
Jensen  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines  on 
June  1  on  her  return  from  Washington. 
Wayne  Tiss,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Register  and  'Tribune,  covered  the  spell¬ 
ing  bee  for  the  papers. 

The  plane  brought  relatives  of  Miss 
Jensen  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Des 
Moines  for  the  girl’s  reception  at  the 
airport  there. 


LONGVIEW  NEWS  SOLD 

The  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
has  been  sold  by  Hal  Winsborough,  Joe 
Herrin  and  as.sociates  to  W.  J.  Bacon  of 
Sayre,  Okla,  and  W.  K.  Leatherrock  of 
Clinton,  Okla.,  who  own  the  Sayre 
Headlight.  Bacon  will  move  to  Long¬ 
view  to  be  published  of  the  News.  Cyril 
A.  Baker,  editor  for  two  years,  will  be 
retained. 


GROUP  WHICH  MADE  PLANE-RADIO  HISTORY 


Participants  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  international  radio  telephone  experi¬ 
ment,  standing  in  front  of  the  Western  Air  Express  Fokker  F.  32  Airliner,  at 
Alhambra,  Cal.,  Airport.  Left  to  right:  Capt.  Walter  B.  Clauusen,  U.  S.  A.  R. 
and  Associated  Press;  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr„  chief  radio  engineer.  Western  Air 
Express;  George  Rice,  pilot;  Dr.  A.  L.  Klein,  California  Institute  of  Tsch- 
nology;  L.  Curry;  Dr.  Clark  B.  Millikan,  California  Institute  of  Technology; 
Col.  B.  F.  Fonseca.  Canadian  Society  of  Southern  California;  Countess  Mellini 
Ponce  de  Leon;  Prof.  Theodore  von  Karman,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  Princess  Conchita  S.  Pignatelli;  Alexander  S.  Rochlen;  Mrs.  Conr 
stance  McGuire;  Mrs.  O.  K.  Wilbur,  secretary.  Avion  Corporation;  Count 
Alberto  Mellini  Ponce  de  Leon.  Italian  Vice-Consul  of  Southern  California; 

Otis  M.  Wiles  and  A.  M.  Rochlen,  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


INJUNCTION  AGAINST 
“LIBERTY”  DENIED 


New  York  Court  Refuses  to  Prevsat 
Magazine  from  Publishing  Life 
of  Jeanne  Eagels  on  Charge 
of  Ubel 


An  interesting  injunction  action  in-  { 
volving  the  right  of  relatives  of  a  dead 
pens»n  to  restrain  publication  of  an 
article  on  the  grounds  of  libel  and  of 
injury  to  their  own  reputations  was  d^ 
cided  in  New  York,  June  4. 

The  action  was  to  prevent  Liberty 
Magasiw  from  printi^  a  serial  feature 
“The  Life  of  Jeanne  Eagels”  written  by 
Edward  Doherty  and  was  denied  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Valente  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  (bounty. 

The  restraining  order  was  requested 
May  20  by  the  mother  and  sister  of  the 
dead  actress,  who  started  their  action 
after  reading  a  promotion  advertisement 
in  Liberty,  which,  in  describing  the 
forthcoming  feature,  referred  to  Jeanne 
Eagels  as  a  “drunkard,”  a  “hellion,”  and 
a  “devil.” 

The  plaintiffs  termed  the  charges 
false  and  malicious,  injurious  to  their 
own  reputations,  and  causing  them 
humiliation  and  mental  anguish. 

MacDonald  DeWitt,  of  the  law  firm 
of  DeWitt  and  VanAiken,  argued  the 
case  for  Liberty,  declaring  that  it  had 
long  been  the  settled  law  in  New  York 
state  that  no  court  would  grant  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  publication  of 
an  alleged  libel.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  four  installments  were  already  off 
the  press,  although  the  magazine  contain¬ 
ing  the  first  article  was  not  yet  on  the 
stands,  and  that  the  magazine  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  $1,(K)0,(X)0  if  the  in¬ 
junction  were  granted. 

In  his  decision.  Justice  Valente  said 
that  the  financial  loss  would  not  be  a 
controlling  factor  if  the  right  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  such  an  order  were  clear. 

“But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  in-  “ 
jury  to  the  plaintiffs,”  he  said.  “The 
maligning  of  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
person,  while  a  subject  of  criminal 
prosecution,  does  not  give  a  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  in  favor  of  relatives 
where  it  does  not  affect  their  repu¬ 
tations.” 


TO  HONOR  BYRD 


New  York  Advertiting  Club  Will 
Hold  Reception  June  19 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
w'ill  hold  a  luncheon  and  reception  on 
Thursday,  June  19,  in  honor  of  Richard 
E.  Byrd,  polar  explorer,  who  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive  in  New  York  that  day. 

Admiral  Byrd  will  be  given  the  usual 
welcome  bv  the  city  as  he  enters  the 
harbor  and  then  will  be  taken  to  city 
hall  to  be  greeted  by  Mayor  Walker. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremonies  there, 
he  will  be  escorted  to  the  Advertising 
Club  by  a  committee  headed  by  Gilbert 
'T.  Hodges  of  the  New  York  Sun,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

He  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  public 
banquet  to  be  held  by  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York  in  the  evening, 
before  going  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  luncheon  at  the  Advertising  Club 
is  limited  to  members  only,  because  the 
seating  capacity  is  expected  to  be  taxed. 
The  club  gave  Admiral  Byrd  a  farewell 
luncheon  two  years  ago  just  before  he 
sailed  for  the  South  Pole. 


SCHUSTER  PROMOTED 

H.  G.  Schuster,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manner  of  that  publication,  it  was 
nounced  today.  Mr.  Schuster  has  bew 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  the  past  nine  years. 


COTHRAN  IN  KNOXVILLE 

Ben  Cothran,  formerly  in  the  sp^ 
department'  of  the  Atlanta  Constituti^ 
has  become  city  editor  of  the  Knortwt 
(Tcnn.)  Journal. 
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doctors,  reporters  disagree  on  news 


“Love  Feast”  Becomes  Vigorous  Debate  in  New  York  With  Both  Sides  Refusing  to  Yield — 
Public  Health  Is  Big  News,  Medics  Say — Doctors  Too  Aloof,  Writers  Declare 


Is  that  nearly  impregnable  wall  the 
m^ical  professiem  has  built  up  against 
the  press  showing  signs  of  crumbling? 
And  is  the  press  becoming  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  the  aloof  attitude  of 
physicians,  and  more  attentive  to  the 
accuracy  of  medical  news?  Are  there 
any  immediate  chances  for  a  union  of 
the  two  professions  in  the  matter  of 
public  health  and  community  welfare? 

Last  week  the  press  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  gave  a  dinner  to  a  number  of 
newspaper  men  and  these  questions  were 
vigorously  discussed.  The  dinner  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  “love 
feast,”  commemorating  18  months  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  press  rela¬ 
tions  bureau,  but  it  turned  out  in  the 
end  a  babel  of  tongues.  There  was 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  press  on  the 
doctor’s  side,  and  the  newspaper  men 
answered  in  kind.  It  was  all  done  very 
politely  and  in  as  dignified  a  manner 
as  you  would  expect  of  such  a  gather¬ 
ing,  but  there  were  barbs  sent  out  on 
both  sides.  The  doctors  listened 
politely  to  the  newspaper  men’s  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  reporters  looked  quietly 
into  their  coflee  when  the  physicians 
spoke.  At  no  time  during  the  evening 
was  there  anything  approaching  a  con¬ 
verging  and  warm  understanding  of 
what  the  two  groups  were  trying  to 
express. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hartwell,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy, 
made  the  principal  address,  urging  news¬ 
papers  to  take  up  the  matter  of  public 
health  seriously  and  persistently. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
important  than  the  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,”  he  said.  “It  is  important  from 
any  angle  you  could  possibly  think  of, 
and  what  higher  airri  could  a  newspaper 
possibly  lake  than  that  of  improving  the 
physical,  and  hence  the  mental,  status 
of  the  community  in  which  it  circulates.” 
He  specifically  advocated  that  news¬ 
papers  stress  the  importance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  periodical  health  examina¬ 
tions  by  competent  doctors. 

That  the  newspapers  had  a  chance  to 
play  their  own  game  in  the  matter  of 
public  health  was  another  point  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Hartwell. 

“Not  long  ago,”  he  said,  “Commis¬ 
sioner  Shirley  Wynne  (health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  City)  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that  over  a  six  months  period, 
there  had  been  absolutely  no  deaths 
among  infants  who  had  been  innoculated 
with  diphtheria  toxin-antitoxin.  What 
more  sensational  news  could  a  newspaper 
want !  That  should  have  been  played 
up  in  bold  headlines  on  the  front  page 
of  every  paper.  It  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  community 
forcefully.  There  were  articles  on  it, 
nf  course,  and  there  were  editorials, 
but  they  were  not  displayed  in  the  way 
that  newspapers  can  display  important 
news. 


And  yet,  a  few  w'eeks  later,  when 
Commissioner  Wynne  was  quoted  as  say- 
interview  in  the  south  that 
me  code  of  ethics  in  the  medical  pro- 
ession  was  bunk,  the  newspapers 
Showed  considerable  interest.  Renorf- 
<rs  asked  me  for  statements,  which,  of 
wurse,  not  knowing  exactly  how  Dr. 
Wynne  had  expressed  himself  and  under 
circumstances,  I  could  not  give 


\\  hy  should  this  storv  have  interestei 
me  newspapers  more  than  the  former 
Dr  Hartwell  asked. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  managing  editor  of  thi 
•  rw  Telegram,  answered  Dr 

nwwell  by  pointing  out  that  the  news 
p  per  must  look  for  the  human  elemen 
y.  everything  it  prints. 

“cl,  *  ij  medical  profession,”  he  said 
faru  dramatize  medica 

^is.  If  Commissioner  Wynne’s  state 
ha,?  diphtheritic  death 

Riven  drama,  it  would  hav 
a  chance  of  getting  the  displa; 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


that  the  medical  profession  wanted.  But 
we  cannot  print  routine  medical  news; 
it  has  to  be  given  a  popular  treatment. 
Our  big  job,  you  know,  is  to  get  out 


Dr.  lago  Galdston 

a  newspaper  that  people  want  to  read.” 

Mr.  W(Kxl  mentioned  rather  caustically 
the  lack  of  cooiieration  his  newspaper 
had  received  from  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  its  recent  articles  on  the  poor 
(juality  of  ergot  in  use  in  this  country, 
resulting,  he  said,  in  many  needless 
deaths  in  maternity  cases.  “We  spent 
a  thousand  dollars,”  Mr.  Wood  stated, 
“trying  to  get  the  facts  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  drug,  and  got  no  encourage¬ 
ment  or  help  from  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Dr.  L.  R.  Williams,  director  of  the 
Academy,  smiled  and  said  sotto  voice, 
“We  knew  all  about  it,”  as  Mr.  Wood 
took  his  seat. 

“The  medical  profession  cannot  help 
wondering,”  Dr.  Williams  said  in  his 
address,  “what  kind  of  jackasses  are 
running  the  newspapers  when  they  print 
a  story  from  Shanghai  about  some  new 
cure  that  has  been  in  practice  in  New 
York  for  .SO  years.  The  newspaper  man 
can  see  through  the  politician,  but  he  is 
gullible  when  it  comes  to  a  medical 
quack.  And  a  story  from  a  foreign 
correspondent,  probably  because  it  came 
over  the  cables,  seems  to  tickle  editors 
and  assume  great  importance.  We  think 
that  this  advertising  of  doctors  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  In  the  event  there  is  medical  news 
for  publication,  it  is  best  to  withhold  the 
name  of  the  physician." 


J.  D.  Gauson,  of  the  New  York 
World,  chided  the  doctors  on  their  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  newspapers,  remarking  that 
“it  would  be  beneficial  if  5,000  doctors 
would  take  an  inch  in  the  newspapers  at 
so  much  a  line.” 

Dan  Williams,  representing  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  pleaded  for 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  physicians  to  the  reporters’  work. 

“A  reporter  has  to  get  news  quickly,” 
he  said.  “And  in  trying  to  get  news  we 
are  insulted  at  the  hospitals,  or  where- 
ever  we  turn  on  a  medical  story.  We 
have  learned  that  it  is  fruitless  to  call 
on  a  practitioner.  This  impregnability 
that  has  been  set  up  by  you  doctors  has 
certainly  not  contributed  to  whatever  it 
is  that  you  organized  your  press  relation 
committee  for. 

“If  something  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  doctors  would  look  on  reporters 
as  human  beings,  there  would  be  some 
advancement  in  bettering  relations 
between  the  two  professions.  The  doctors’ 
long  tradition  of  silence  is  serving  to 
defeat  their  own  aim.  They  should 
relax.  The  doctors  only  read  and  criti¬ 
cize  the  news — they  refuse  to  contribute 
to  it. 

“Don’t  forget,”  he  added,  “that  the 
newspapers  are  anxious  to  check  up 
medical  news.  It  is  only  the  doctors 
who  can  make  this  possible.” 

Dr.  O.  S.  Wightman,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  asked  the  newspaper  men 
to  think  of  what  ordinarily  confronted 
the  physician  when  he  gave  out  publicity. 
“He  is  called  before  a  board,”  he  said, 
“and  questioned  concerning  the  case — and 
vigorously  questioned,  let  me  tell  you — 
and  unless  he  can  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  himself  he  is  apt  to  be 
severely  criticized.  Don’t  forget  that 
life  is  as  long  a  trick  to  a  physician 
as  to  anyone  else,  and  the  doctor’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
doctors  is  extremely  important  to  him.” 
Dr.  Wightman  is  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  state  society, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  society’s 
journal. 

Dr.  lago  Galdston.  director  of  the 
press  relations  committee,  said  that  in 
its  18  months  of  existence,  the  bureau 
had  received  1,200  inquiries,  400  of  which 
came  from  newspapers.  He  noted  that 
the  releases  sent  out  to  newspapers  were 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  but  that 
in  most  cases  thev  were  boiled  down  to 
a  bare  paragraph  or  two,  or,  embellished 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  expresserl 
himself  as  well  satisfied  that  some  prog¬ 
ress  was  being  made,  and  told  the  news¬ 
paper  men  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  them  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  warranted. 


A  round  table  discussion  followed.  W. 
W.  Chaplin,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
urged  the  doctors  to  think  of  their  news 
in  terms  of  headlines.  “Will  the  head  we 
put  on  your  story  garner  in  the  two 
and  three  cents  at  the  newsstands?”  he 
asked. 

Wayne  Weishaar,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  expressed  himself  as 
completely  astounded  at  the  co-operaticta 
that  exists  in  New  York  between  the 
press  and  the  medical  profession. 

“Out  in  the  middle  west,  where_  I 
come  from,”  he  said,  “we  have  nothing 
comparing  to  what  exists  in  New  York. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  the  newspapers 
there  are  not  nearly  so  anxious  to  check 
up  medical  news  as  they  are  here.  1 
think  the  establishment  of  this  press 
committee  is  an  admirable  undertaking, 
and  one  that  will,  ultimately,  result 
successfully.” 

John  J.  O’Neil,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  referred  to  the  physicians  as  com¬ 
munists  in  their  organization  set-up  and 
in  their  impregnability.  He  asked  that 
they  learn  to  regard  the  reporter  as  a 
man  who  can  keep  their  confidences, 
and  said  that  it  would  pay  them  in  the 
long  run  to  “open  up”  in  the  reporter’s 
presence. 

Paul  White,  of  the  United  Press,  de¬ 
rided  the  idea  that  long  preachments  on 
public  health  would  do  much  good. 
Most  of  it  is  stale  reading,  he  said,  and 
regarded  in  newspaper  offices  as  “just 
another  handout.” 

“Unless  news  is  vital,”  he  said,  “it 
will  not  be  read.” 

David  Sentner,  of  International  News 
Service:  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Gavin  High,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  Rowland  Wood,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  Frank  Farley,  of  the 
Mirror,  were  the  other  newspaper  men 
present.  The  doctors  who  were  there, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were : 
Dr.  John  J.  Moorhead,  chairman  of  the 
press  committee;  Dr.  T.  J.  Harris;  Dr. 
R.  H.  Boots ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Hooker ;  Dr. 
George  Kosmak,  president  of  the  county 
medical  society;  Dr.  D.  S.  Dougherty, 
secretary  of  the  state  and  county 
societies.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Society’s  building  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  103rd  street. 

FOREMEN  TO  MEET 


Illinois  Composing-Room  Executives 
to  Hold  Session  in  Rockford 

Rockford,  Ill.,  will  be  host  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Composing  Room  Executives’ 
Association,  whose  members  will  gather 
there  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  21 
and  22. 

At  the  opening  .session  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  an  address  of  welcome  will  be  given 
by  h'arl  Anderson,  foreman  of  the 
Rockford  Kepublic,  and  talks  will  be 
given  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  business 
manager  of  the  Republic ;  Lieutenant 
Governor  h'red  Sterling  of  Illinois,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  Register-Ga::ette 
and  Morning  Star;  and  Barney  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Republic. 

At  one  o’clock,  the  members  of  the 
association  will  be  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
Republic,  and  Republican  nominee  for 
United  States  Senator. 

In  the  afternoon  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  held  on  the  subject 
“What  I  Want  to  Know.”  L.  V. 
Gonigam,  superintendent  of  the  Oliaiva 
(111.)  Republican-Times,  will  preside. 


WATERS  JOINS  INQUIRER 

After  11  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  Harry  S.  Waters,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Mr.  Waters  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  18  years  ago  on  the 
Inquirer. 


PUBLISHERS  VISIT  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL 


The  Ameriran  Walter  Hines  Page  Fellows  photographed  at  Durham  Cathedral 
in  England  as  they  were  being  interviewed  by  British  reporters.  Left  to  right: 
Clark  Howell,  editor,  Atlanta  Constitution ;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  Briti.  i  reporter;  Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  and  another  reporter. 
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PAGES  OF  N.  Y.  EVENING  WORLD  SENT 
TO  ATLANTIC  CITY  BY  RADIO 

Page  One  and  Stock  Tables  Sent  Daily  During  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Convention — Transmission  Time  Was  88  Minutes 
Per  Page — Papers  Also  Delivered  by  Plane 

By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


^HE  recent  amazing  history  of  news 
-^  transmission  advanced  one  step  further 
this  week  when  full  pages  of  a  news¬ 
paper  were  transmitted  from  one  city  to 
another  entirely  through  the  air.  The 
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Section  of  radioed  page  as  it  was 
received  in  Atlantic  City. 

first  page  was  that  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World  of  June  2,  sent  irom 
New  York  and  received  in  Atlantic  City, 
where  the  Radio  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  was  in  convention. 

An  entirely  different  process  was  used 
than  that  employed  last  April  to  send 
Page  One  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  through  the  air  to  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  In  that  case  the  page  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  direct  mechanical  con¬ 
tact,  whereas  the  Evening  V\'orld  was 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  light  beam 
which  scanned  the  paper  and  sent  out  im¬ 
pulses  that,  at  Atlantic  City,  spread  a  tiny 
jet  of  purple  ink  over  the  paper  waiting 
to  receive  the  type  images.  Purple  ink 
was  used  instead  of  black  because  it  was 
found  to  be  the  only  ink  that  would  not 
clog  in  such  minute  applications. 

The  World  experiment  was  done  on  an 
extensive  scale.  A  regular  news  service 
was  given  the  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  with  about  eight  pages  transmitted 
a  day,  several  pages  of  news,  the  editorial 
page,  and  late  sports  and  stock  market 
pages.  The  pages  as  received  were  put 
on  display  in  Atlantic  City. 

Each  page  was  sent  in  four  sections, 
and  it  took  approximately  22  minutes  for 
each  transmission,  or  approximately  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  a  page.  This  time 
element  was  considered  the  biggest  han¬ 
dicap  in  the  value  of  the  transmission, 
Md  was  laid  to  the  inadequacy  of  exist¬ 
ing  mechanical  equipment.  Because  of 
the  fineness  of  the  type,  the  process  of 
transmission  was  necessarily  about  one- 
third  again  as  slow  as  the  sending  of 
photographs  by  radio  and  about  half  as 
fast  as  the  transmission  of  line  draw¬ 
ings. 

But  even  under  this  handicap,  the 
transmitted  stock  pages  of  the  World 
were  complete  in  .Atlantic  City  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  before  the  air¬ 
plane  service  employed  by  the  World 
during  the  convention  could  get  the  Wall 
Street  editions  to  the  city. 

“It  is  the  fastest  thing  we  ever  tried." 
Capt.  Robert  Scofield  Wood,  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  told  Editor  &  Pi’busher.  “The  dis¬ 
tance  between  New  York  and  Atlantic 
City,  about  100  miles,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transmission.  Much  longer  dis¬ 
tances  could  be  negotiated  with  the  same 
benefits.  If  you  were  to  photo-radio  a 
news  page  to  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City, 
for  example,  the  time  saved  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  impressive.” 


Capt.  Wood,  who  promoted  the  inno¬ 
vation,  said  that  the  preparations  for  the 
event  took  only  12  days,  but  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  experiments  had  been  going  on  for 
three  years.  He  felt  that  it  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  that  much 
I  greater  use  of  the  system  would  be  made 
j  in  the  future.  The  expense  of  the  Atlan- 
:  tic  City  transmission,  he  said,  had  been 
!  shared  cooperatively  by  the  World  and 
i  the  Radio  Corporation. 

As  far  as  possible  a  schedule  of  photo- 
radioing  was  adhered  to,  but  there  were 
j  a  number  of  interruptions  due  to  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  At  one  time  the 
transmitting  station  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  I.,  was  disabled,  and  it  took  several 
hours  to  get  the  apparatus  back  in  work¬ 
ing  order. 

V’arious  pages  from  the  Evening  World 
were  photo-radioed  on  June  2,  3  and  4. 
.An  early  edition  of  the  morning  World 
was  utilized  June  2  for  the  transmission. 

.Although  this  system  is  primarily  de¬ 
veloped  for  small  messages,  with  definite 
limitations  of  by  11  inches,  radio  en¬ 
gineers  envision  the  mechanical  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  the  projection  of 
a  full  sized  news  page  at  one  operation, 
and  the  time  of  sending  and  receiving 
reduced  to  a  very  few  minutes.  This  can 
be  done,  it  was  asserted  by  multiple 
scanning  units.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  limitations  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  that  caused  the  most  comment  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  New  York. 

The  pages  were  transmitted  from  the 
Radio  Corporation  headquarters  at  66 
Broad  street.  New  York.  The  process 
of  transmission  was  described  in  the 
Evening  World  June  2  by  Capt.  Wood 
as  follows : 

“The  mechanics  of  sending  the  printed 
page  via  the  ether  is  simply  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  the  instrumentalities  of  light  and 
sound  transmission,  in  which  short  waves 
are  used  to  carry  the  light  and  dark 
spots  of  the  printed  page  in  the  form  of 
electrical  impulses  through  regular  radio 
channels. 

“Instead  of  modulating  the  carrier 
waves  with  voice  or  music  as  in  enter¬ 
tainment  broadcasting,  the  wave  is 
moulded  by  electrical  impulses  which  act¬ 
uate  the  diaphragm  of  a  speaker  on  the 
receiver  in  identically  the  same  manner 
as  the  voice  does  in  home  entertainment 
via  the  ether. 

“A  brilliant  beam  of  light  scans  the 
surface  of  the  page  as  it  rotates  before 
the  ‘electric  eye.’  The  reflection  of  the 
beam  from  the  page  is  picked  up 
by  the  ‘eye,’  which  is  nothing  but  a 
highly  sensitive  photo-electric  cell.  The 
function  of  this  cell  is  to  change  the 
black  and  white  impressions  into  electric 
energy  which  goes  pulsating  through  the 
system,  and  is  superimposed  upon  the 
carrier  wave.  The  beam  of  light  is  re¬ 
flected  back  from  the  white  spaces  more 
brilliantly  than  from  the  black  and  causes 
current  to  flow  in  the  irfioto  electric  tube. 
The  reflections  from  the  bleck  letters  are 
very  slight  or  practically  negligible,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  pulsating  that  weaves 
the  facsimile  in  Atlantic  City  from  the 
original  copy  in  New  York. 

“These  infinitesimal  electrical  surges 
are  amplified  and  carried  by  land  lines 
from  R.  C.  A.  communication  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Broad  Street  under  the  Hudson 
River  and  through  the  complicated  tele- 
jihone  exchange  systems  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  transmitting  station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  At  this  point  the  little  pulsations 
are  transmitted  via  a  40-metre  channel 
to  their  destination. 

“The  receiving  apparatus  takes  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  short  wave  instru¬ 
ment,  and  in  place  of  the  loud  speaker, 
a  small  reed  attached  to  a  speaker  unit 
vibrates  in  sympathy  with  the  incoming 
pulsations.  It  intercepts  a  fine  stream  of 
purple  ink  projected  at  a  revolving  cylin¬ 
der,  around  which  is  wrapped  sensitive 
paper  on  which  the  printed  characters  are 
reproduced.  At  the  moment  when  no 
current  is  flowing  through  the  circuit  the 
reed  is  away  from  the  nozzle  of  the  pro¬ 


Frank  G.  Morehouse,  technical  assistant  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Ranger,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  is  shown  operating  photo-radio  transmitter  at  R.  C.  A.  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  experiments  this  week  in  flashing  pages  of  the  New  York 
Evening  ff  arid  to  Atlantic  City. 


jector  and  permits  a  stream  of  ink  to 
reach  the  paper.  W’hen  the  pulsation 
draws  the  reed  down,  which  is  during 
the  time  interval  in  which  the  white 
paper  of  the  original  copy  in  New  York 
is  being  scanned,  the  reed  intercepts  the 
projected  ink  stream  and  gives  a  corre¬ 
sponding  white  space  on  the  facsimile 
reproduction.” 

In  scanning  the  pages,  the  beam  of 
light  going  from  left  to  right  would 
slice  a  six-point  letter  into  17  pieces, 
Capt.  Wood  said,  or  make  about  100  left 
to  right  trips  over  an  inch  of  type.  Al¬ 
though  the  light  travels  very  swiftly,  it 
is  in  e.stablishing  multiple  scanning  units 
that  the  process  will  likely  be  speeded, 
he  said. 

No  immediate  plans  for  further  trans¬ 
missions  have  been  made  by  the  World, 
although  the  Atlantic  City  apparatus  may 
be  held  and  operated  as  a  permanent 
exhibit. 


ASKING  P.O.  TO  REPORT 
LOSSES  IN  DETAIL 


Congress  Passes  Bill  Providing 
for  Comparison  of  Revenue 
and  Loss  for  Various 

Classes 


By  Gfxirge  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  PuBtisan 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  4. — A  bill 
providing  that  the  Postmaster  General 
shall,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  “the  esti¬ 
mated  difference  between  the  postage 
revenue  collected  during  the  year  on 
mailings  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  by  and  in  the  interest  of  reli¬ 
gious,  educational,  scientific,  philan¬ 
thropic,  agricultural,  labor  and  fraternal 
organizations,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  collected  at  zone  rates  of  postage," 
has  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  and 
by  the  House  last  Monday. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provision  the 
bill  would  require  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  furnish  to  the  other  two  officials 
a  classification  of  “extraordinary  expen¬ 
ditures  contributing  to  the  deficiency  of 
postal  revenues.”  It  would  list  losses  on 
operation  of  air  mail,  losses  under 
franking  privileges  for  the  Senate  and 
House,  the  Federal  departments,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  has  the 
backing  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  is 
to  determine  what  portiem  of  the  annual 
postal  deficit  is  attributable  to  carrying 
of  the  mails  free  and  at  reduced  rates. 

The  department  estimates  that  $323,- 
.'i27.98  additional  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  1929  if  the  zone  rates  had  been 
charged  for  carrying  “newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  by  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor  and 
fraternal  organizations.” 


LaVARRE  ALLOWED  BAIL 


$5,000  Bond  Fixed  by  Judge  on 
Contempt  of  Court  Charge 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Athens,  Ga.,  June  4 — Federal  Judge 
Bascom  S.  Deaver,  presiding  over  the 
Athens  Division  of  U.  S.  Court  of  tta 
Middle  District  of  Georgia,  today  decided 
that  William  J.  LaVarre,  former  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  chain  of  Southeastern  newspa¬ 
pers,  might  be  released  from  jail  at 
Augusta  under  $5,000  bond. 

LaVarre  surrendered  under  a  commit" 
ment  for  criminal  contempt  of  court'  last 
week,  declaring  at  the  time  that  he  would 
spend  the  interval  until  his  hearing  ^ 
June  16  in  jail.  A  few  days  later,  his 
attorney,  W.  O.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Macon, 
brought  a  petition  for  bail. 

Following  Judge  Deaver’s  decision 
fixing  the  bond,  CoojKr  said  that'  the 
amount  would  be  furnished  in  Augusta, 
and  La\'arre  assured  his  liberty. 
charge  of  contempt  grew  out  of  lengthy 
litigation  at  Macon,  Ga.,  appeals  ftnni 
which  are  still  pending. 
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fTELEVISlON  SEEN  AS  ADJUNCT  TO  DAILIES 

Engineers  Predict  Tie-Up  Between  Radio  and  Newspapers — More  Rapid  Dissemination  of  News  Being 
Made  Possible  By  New  Devices — Amazing  Developments  Forecast 


newspapers,  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion:  there  are  the  new  rulers  of  the 
i.jrld.  if  you  would  accept  the  forecast 
mi  scientists  who  have  been  “playing” 
,ith  these  three  great  factors  of  human 
ff’ati'iiisln’p  tor  the  last  decade  or  more 
j:'  1  now  are  ready  to  get  down  to  the 
J  smcss  of  combining  them  into  a  prac¬ 
tical,  co-operative  moral  and  ethical 
£  ice  governing  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  one  representatives  of 
daily  press  were  gathered  on  the 
feranda  of  the  Mohawk  Club  in  Schenec- 
Adv,  N.  Y.,  the  other  evening,  a  few 
J  lirs  after  they  had  witnessed  the  first 
Ablic  demonstration  of  television  in  a 
Tj  atre.  They  were  now  the  g’uests  of 
Sie  General  Electric  Company  at  a 
^  ner  which  was  a  tribute  to  Dr.  E.  F. 

f  .  Alexanderson,  the  man  behind  tele- 
>ion. 

Some  were  standing  before  a  simple 
Aeclianism  resembling  an  ordinary  tele- 
f  .iiie;  some  were  talking  into  this  de- 
licc.  chatting  about  the  weather  and 
i  .rld  events  and  otherwise  passing  bons 
ftiits  across  11,000  miles  of  space,  just 
A  if  they  were  conversing  with  each 

filler  face  to  face. 

“Hello,  Australia,”  was  a  common- 
Jace  expression. 

V  Others  formed  small  groups  discussing 
potentialities  of  this  new  marvel, 
iulio,  and  its  newest  companion,  televi- 
aan.  What  will  it  all  mean  to  the  news- 
janer  man  of  tomorrow?  they  wondered. 
’  It  was  left  for  an  engineer  to  venture 
kr\  answer,  informally,  however,  but 
Avcrtheless  indicating  the  trend  of 
fe  'uclit  that  lies  behind  the  daily  studies 
these  masters  of  space. 

“Radio  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
arid  until  today  it  is  only  one  millionth 
large  as  it  was  when  Magellan  cir- 
aimnavigated  the  globe  in  three  and  a 
Elf  years,”  began  Dr.  D.  McFarland 
Moore,  associate  of  Dr.  Alexanderson, 
iri  inventor  of  the  light  that  made  tele- 
yiM'in  in  its  present  state  possible. 

,  “The  moral  force  of  radio  has  already 
pfen  felt  in  world  peace,”  he  went  on. 

“What  the  powers  of  television  will 
|o  when  we  can  stand  face  to  face  with 
peoples  of  other  countries  can  easily 
V  imagined. 

“The  newspaper  will  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  standing  shoulder  to 
|h'iiilder  with  radio  and  television  as 

i"e  great  force  impelling  truth  and 
ighteousness.  Up  to  now  the  printed 
age  has  carried  the  burden  alone.  But 
adio  is  beginning  to  share  the  task  and 
Eventually  television  will  be  of  aid.” 

,  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  are 

Iesponsible  not  only  for  the  develop- 

S'ent  of  radio  and  television,  b'ut  also 
■ho  are  contributing  their  genius  to  per- 
ecfinn^  of  the  business  of  newspaper 
iihlishing. 

.’  Newspaper  men  attending  the  tele- 
fision  experiment  in  Schenectady  were 

Jllowed  to  venture  into  some  of  the  in- 
^mnst  .sanctums  of  the  General  Electric 
^Watories  where  they  w’ere  acquainted, 
priefly,  with  some  of  the  marvels  that 
■fff  in  store  for  the  public. 

;  slip  of  the  tongue  nearly  gave 
some  great  secret,  but  it  was 
ft  'fued  in  the  nick  of  time.  So  what- 
'■'f^iooce  was  made  to  a  certain 
ft  u-  ’“olation  to  newspaper  pub- 

is  still  indefinite  in  the  minds  of 
rfff  1  oowsnaper  men  and  women  who 
^'vnieajd.  Perhaps  the  story  of  this 

secret,  however,  that  electri- 
|<3l  wizards  are  working  on  teletypeset- 
j  new  highspeed  presses,  and  other 
.controlled  devices  which  will 
possible  speedier  newspaper  pro- 
Tlie  tie-un  betwe»*n  these  elec- 
^cal  mechanisms  and  radio  manipula- 
ffo”  IS  merely  an  engineering  feat 
to  be  easilv  accomplished, 
mlv  the  most  imaginative  men  in 
''metrical  laboratories  vision  a  day 
mieht  cease  to  be  daily 
f /'’cns.  This  would  happen,  they  believe. 


when  every  person  would  be  equipped 
with  a  television  instrument  so  that  the 
events  of  the  world  would  occur  before 
his  eyes  at  all  times.  Even  the  con¬ 
servative  inventors  grant  that  such  a 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 

News  of  the  world  will  be  flashed  in 
an  instant  by  radio  telephone  to  a  mas¬ 
ter  keyboard,  from  which  typesetting 
machines  in  many  cities  at  once  will  re¬ 
ceive  electric  impulses.  Or,  a  few  years 


Dr.  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  radio  consulting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  his  television  receiver  which 
projects  the  picture  on  the  theater  screen. 


condition  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
possible,  but  they  won't  admit  it  is  prob¬ 
able. 

Let  Dr.  Alexanderson  give  his  view : 

“The  possibilities  for  new  inventions 
in  this  art  of  television  are  inspiring.” 
he  told  the  newspaper  men.  “Just  think 
of  it  when  you  can  put  an  electric  eye 
wherever  you  wish  and  you  can  see 
through  this  eye  just  as  if  you  were 
there.  An  airplane  with  a  news  reporter 
will  fly  to  see  whatever  is  of  interest 
and  the  whole  television  audience  will 
be  with  him  seeing  what  he  sees  and  yet 
the  audience  will  be  perfectly  safe  and 
comfortable.” 

Letting  his  imagination  run  riot? 

“To  show  the  seriousness  of  my  con¬ 
viction,”  Dr.  Alexander.son  added,  “I 
wish  to  mention  that  I  am  leaving  to¬ 
morrow  in  order  to  sail  to  Panama  on 
the  airplane  carrier  Saratoga  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Navy  Department  in  or¬ 
der  to  study  some  of  the  practical  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  realization  of  some  of  my 
ideas  on  television.” 

In  a  short  time.  Dr.  Alexanderson  be¬ 
lieves,  there  will  be  thousands  of  amateur 
television  experimenters  in  the  United 
States.  Then  will  begin  an  era  of  per¬ 
fection.  Pre-arranged  news  events  will 
be  reported  by  radio  cameras.  The 
noVelty  of  television  reception  will 
spread  desire  like  wildfire,  just  as  the 
first  “cats-whisker”  radio  sets  did  a  few 
years  ago,  and  soon  every  home  will  have 
its  television  apparatus. 

“Whether  the  general  public  will  be 
enough  interested  or  get  enough  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  television  to  make  it 
possible  to  commercialize  home  sets  for 
television  is  still  to  he  seen,”  Dr.  Alex¬ 
anderson  declared.  “A  new  technique  of 
entertainment  will  be  required.  As  a 
supplement  of  broadcasting  it  can  make 
realitv  of  the  radio  dream.” 

Visionaries  who  foretell  the  decline  of 
newspapers  get  no  support  from  most  of 
the  men  who  are  experimenting  with 
radio,  television  and  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  These  men  are  convinced,  they  will 
tell  you.  that  the  newspapers  will  be  the 
undeniable  third  element  in  the  new 
Triumvirate,  but  thev  will  employ  far 
different  methrxls  of  publication  than 
they  have  today. 


later,  perhaps,  a  master  page  will  be  set 
in  one  city  and  transmitted  by  television 
to  plates  on  presses  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time. 

Pictures  will  be  made  of  events  as 
they  happen  and  rushed  to  newspaper 
plants  by  radio  or  television.  There  will 
be  no  need  for  the  present  intricate 
processes  of  photography  and  photo¬ 
engraving.  New  electrical  methods  will 
be  devi.sed  which  will  make  possible  the 
impression  of  a  camera  negative  on  the 
printing  surface  of  a  press  cylinder, 
ready  to  roll. 

Natural  color  printing  by  newspapers 
is  not  far  away. 

These  fantasies  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  were  accepted  with  credulity  on  all 
sides  by  the  newspaper  men  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  television  demonstration  and 
participated  in  radio  telephony  with 
Australia  and  California. 

One  by  one,  the  reporters  confessed 
their  breakdown  under  the  realization  of 
what  was  actually  happening.  They  had 
approached  the  microphone,  blase  and 
self-containerl,  and  proceeded  to  talk  as 
though  they  were  calling  up  the  city  desk. 
Rut,  when  the  echo  of  their  first  words 
resounded  in  the  room,  after  having 
traveled  to  Australia  and  back,  the  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women,  too,  w’ilted.  They 
stammered  and  grope<l  for  words  with 
which  to  reply  to  the  sallies  of  fellow 
journalists  in  Australia  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press  in  California. 

One  or  two  of  the  speakers  on  the 
radio  telephone  gave  notes  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  experiment  to  California  news¬ 
paper  men,  so  that  reports  of  the  affair 
might  be  carried  in  editions  which  would 
bear  date-lines  preceding  the  time  of  the 
actual  event  in  Schenectady  time. 

It  was  then  that  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  began  to  reflect  on  what  is 
in  store  with  a  combination  of  radio 
telephonv  and  television.  Orrin  E.  Dun¬ 
lap.  Jr.,  correspondent  for  the  Nni'  York 
Times,  recalled  that  Dr.  Alexanderson 
had  declared  as  recently  as  last  Autumn 
that  “television  is  a  long  way  off,  three 
years,  possibly  five  or  ten.” 

Yet  just  the  other  day  Dr.  Alexander¬ 
son  invited  the  newspaper  men  to  Proc¬ 
tor’s  theatre  in  Schenectady  and  showed 
them  tricks  on  a  screen  six  feet  square 


that  astounded  the  audience.  They  saw 
a  man  appear  on  the  screen,  heard  an¬ 
other  man  on  the  stage  ask  him  to 
smoke  a  cigarette,  and  then  saw  the 
image  respond  by  taking  a  cigarette 
from  his  pocket,  scratch  a  match  and 
blow  smoke  rings  across  the  screen.  The 
two  men  actually  were  miles  apart. 

As  Dunlap  described  the  performance: 

“Vaudeville  teams  bantered  back  and 
forth  by  television.  One  member  per¬ 
formed  and  joked  before  the  televisor, 
while  the  other  replied  from  the  stage. 

“Duets  were  sung  by  vocalists  a  mile 
apart.  The  theatre  orchestra  in  the  pit 
was  directed  by  a  conductor  who  waved 
his  baton  on  the  screen.” 

The  Schenectady  Union-Star  and 
Schenectady  Gazette  carried  the  first  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  theatre  television  show. 

Dr.  Alexanderson  told  the  newspaper 
men  that  “the  engineer  and  inventor  who 
forecasts  the  future  confines  himself  to 
the  next  five  to  twenty  years.  His  fore¬ 
cast  is  determined  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties  presented 
and  he  must  have  a  belief  that  events  are 
in  a  broad  way  predestined  by  natural 
social  forces.” 

“The  development  of  television  is  in¬ 
evitable  on  account  of  the  forces  work¬ 
ing  in  the  scientific  world  today,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “Television  is  today  in  the  same 
state  as  radio  telephony  was  in  1915.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  make  one’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  evolution  even  if,  in  this 
case,  the  results  should  prove  to  be  only 
a  stepping  stone  to  something  else.” 

Whatever  that  “something  else”  may 
be.  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  the  newspaper  representatives  at 
Schenectady  that  the  newspaper  is  des¬ 
tined  to  play  the  role  of  historian  in 
recording  the  events  of  the  future  in 
word  and  picture. 

Until  the  day  arrives  when  everyone 
will  carry  his  own  televisicm  screen,  it  is 
admitted  that  television’s  role  as  news- 
gatherer  is  an  ephemeral  one._  Lucky 
will  those  mortals  be  who  are  sitting  be¬ 
fore  their  television  screen  just  at  the 
moment  the  radio  camera  catches  a  good 
news  story.  But  the  rest  of  humanity 
will  depend  upon  the  newspaper,  handily 
tucked  into  a  coat  pocket,  to  give  them 
the  full  details  of  world  events  when 
thev  want  to  read  and  see  them. 

So  it  is  that  engineers  are  striving  for 
an  alliance  between  television  and  the 
press,  each  serving  the  other,  rather  than 
fostering  it  as  a  successor. 

Among  the  news  writers  who  talked 
over  the  WGY  radio  telephone  were 
Miss  Cathleen  Driscoll  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion,  Ixiuis  Reed,  radio 
editor  of  the  Neiv  York  American; 
Frank  Jenkins  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler;  Joseph  Bradv  of  the  Boston 
Post;  Don  Glassman  of  the  Neto  York 
World;  Russell  Hathawav,  Albany 
bureau  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Clyde  B.  Wagoner,  publicity  director 
of  the  General  Electric  company. 

California  writers  whose  voices  were 
heard  on  the  interchange  of  conversation 
included  J.  E.  Doyle,  radio  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer ;  Edward  Mur¬ 
phy  of  the  San  Franciseo  Examiner; 
Clarence  Myers  of  the  .Tun  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin ;  Saul  Emanuel  of  the  .Ton 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Osborne  Buck, 
■Associated  Press ;  Vincent  Mahoney. 
United  Press:  and  Miss  Madonna  Todd 
of  the  San  Francisco  Nervs. 


J.  E.  WHEELER  PAROLED 

J.  E.  Wheeler,  former  publisher  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram,  has  been 
released  from  the  federal  prison  at 
McNeil’s  Island,  Washington.  Wheeler 
was  convicted,  together  with  Emery 
Olmstead,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
National  Bank  o!f  Portland,  on  a  con¬ 
spiracy  charge  for  manipulating  checks 
in  a  wav  that  led  to  heavy  financial  loss 
bv  the  bank,  which  subsequently  closed. 
Olmstead  is  still  in  prison  but  has  been 
recommended  for  parole. 
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$50,000,000  FOR  RADIO 
ADVERllSING  IN  1930 

H.  H.  Frost,  Merckandiainc  Chair¬ 
man  of  R.  M.  A.,  Sajrt  1929  Expen¬ 
diture  Will  Be  Surpassed  — 
Industry’s  Future  Discussed 


(£>>  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 
Atlantic  Citv,  X.  J.,  June  4. — The 
radio  industry  spent  $40,000,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  19^^,  and  will  exceed  that 
amount  by  25  per  cent  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Herbert  H.  Frost,  chairman  of 
the  Merchandising  Committee  of  the 
Radio  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  the 
sixtli  annual  convention  and  trade  show 
of  that  organization  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  here  this  week. 

Another  interesting  announcement 
came  from  H.  B.  Richmond,  retiring 
president  of  the  organization,  who  in  the 
course  of  remarks  concerning  speculation 
as  to  radio  broadcasts  supplanting  news 
services,  said:  "As  I  see  it  radio  broad¬ 
casting  sells  more  newspapers.  While,  in 
a  measure  it  has  supplanted  special  edi¬ 
tions,  the  ten  minutes  or  so  accorded  by 
radio  broadcasting  for  giving  out  news 
does  not  comiiete  with  the  regular  news¬ 
paper.  This  gives  only  a  sketchy  outline, 
and  consequently  whets  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  news.  This  sells  more  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  the  radio  broadcast  of  news  events 
on  the  scene  of  the  event  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  of  course  earlier  than  its 
coverage  in  a  special  edition.” 

Mr.  Fro.st,  in  discussing  advertising, 
said  the  advertising  bill  of  the  industry 
represented  10  per  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  total  sales. 

Inclusion  of  the  count  of  homes  own¬ 
ing  radios  in  the  recent  federal  census 
was  due  to  efforts  of  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  Frost  said.  This 
information,  he  declared,  will  furnish  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  with  much 
needed  information  on  which  to  base  in¬ 
telligent  allocating  of  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties  and  will  provide  the  radio  industry 
with  valuable  market  information. 

Major  General  Qiarles  McK.  Saltz- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  told  the  convention  that  the 
commission  regards  television  develop¬ 
ment  with  favor. 

“With  the  rapid  progress  made  in  all 
the  technical  phases  of  radio  in  this  day 
and  age  we  may  expect  developments  to 
come  out  of  the  laboratory,  which  will 
have  a  vital  stimulating  effect  upon  this 
new  art,”  he  said. 

General  Saltzman  said  that  there  would 
be  no  general  upheaval  of  broadcast  wave 
assignments,  and  that  any  changes  to  be 
made  would  be  gradual,  with  the  basic 
idea  of  providing  better  radio  reception. 
He  advocated  a  director  of  broadcasting 
as  a  remedy  for  “zone  system  evils.” 

U.  S.  Senator  C.  C.  Dill,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  father  of  radio  legislation,  advised 
the  delegates  that  his  “whole  purpose  in 
fostering  legislation  affecting  radio  has 
been  to  keep  the  avenues  open  for  future 
development.” 

Morris  Metcalf,  chairman  of  the  radio 
organization’s  fair  trade  practise  commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  many  cases  of  mislead¬ 
ing  or  untruthful  radio  advertising  were 
corrected  during  the  year.  Many  of 
them  were  unintentional,  Mr.  Metcalf 
stated,  and  the  companies  involved  acted 
promptly  in  correcting  the  misstatements. 

“Most  radio  manufacturers  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  all 
contacts  with  the  public.”  Mr.  Metcalf 
said,  “and  the  majority  of  mistakes  are 
human  slip-ups  which  are  gladly  righted 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
offending  company.  The  radio  industry 
reairzes  that  it  can  survive  only  upon  a 
basis  of  public  trust  and  faith  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity.” 

Sam  Pickard,  vice  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  in 
charge  of  s<ation  relations,  said  at  the 
radio  trade  show  that  radio  broadcasting 
had  outgrown  the  early  stages  of  the 
industry  and  is  now  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger.  Stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  showing 
annual  deficits  have  now  switched  to  Ac 
credit  side  of  the  ledger,  he  said. 


W.  B.  BRYANT  STRICKEN 

William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the 
Teancck  (N.J.)  Times-Keview,  weekly, 
and  formely  publisher  of  the  Patterson 
(N.J.)  Press-Guardian,  suffered  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  May  31  while  on  his 
way  to  his  summer  home  at  Awosting, 
N.  J.  He  was  stricken  while  helping 
another  motorist  change  a  tire.  Latest 
reports  were  that  Mr.  Bryant  was 
improving. 


LONDON  DAILY  NEWS 
ABSORBS  CHRONICLE 

Latter  Daily,  Although  Achieving 
More  Than  1,000,000  Circula¬ 
tion,  Could  Not  Make  Return 
on  Investment 


Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 
the  merging  of  the  London  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  with  the  London  Daily  News.  Both 
were  widely  read  Liberal  papers,  with  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the  Daily 
News  absorbed  Ae  Westminster  Gazette, 
another  Liberal  paper,  and  with  its  recent 
purchase  virtually  consolidates  all  the 
Liberal  circulation  in  the  country,  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  2,000,(XX). 

The  announcement  came  without  warn¬ 
ing,  and  was  the  sensation  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  Fleet  Street.  Many  journalists 
and  printers  were  thrown  out  of  jobs,  al¬ 
though  the  Chronicle  retains  its  name. 
The  consolidation  was  regarded  as  a  na¬ 
tural  trend  of  the  times,  which  has  been 
toward  mergers  in  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  Chronicle, 
despite  its  immense  circulation,  for  some 
years  is  said  to  have  shown  small  profit. 

Both  papers  transferred  their  stock  to 
a  new  company  formed  by  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  a  cable  to  Editor  &  Publishi-ti 
said,  with  the  shares  held  equally  by  the 
two  companies.  News  &  Westminster, 
Ltd.,  and  United  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
former  publisher  of  the  Chronicle.  The 
trustees  of  the  new  company  are  L.  J. 
Cadbury,  chairman  of  the  Daily  News; 
W.  T.  Layton,  chairman  of  the  trustees ; 
Lord  Cowdray,  vice-chairman ;  B.  H. 
Binder  and  J.  C.  Akerman,  who  were 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Qironicle.  L.  J.  Cadbury  is  president. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  oldest  Liberal 
paper  in  the  country ;  it  was  established 
84  years  ago  with  Charles  Dickens  as 
its  first  editor.  The  Chronicle  was 
founded  in  18.5.5,  and  was  formerly  owned 
by  David  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends. 

The  Chronicle  was  a  member  of  the 
Inveresk  Group,  which  is  headed  by 
William  Harrison,  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Neville  Campbell,  George  John  Maddick, 
and  George  Alexander  Pike.  This  group 
has  11  weekly  topical  newspapers  and 
trade  papers  and  14  provincial  papers  as 
follows:  Edinburgh,  Evening  News, 

Yorkshire  Ez>ening  News,  Dancaster 
Gazette,  Lancashire  Daily  Post,  Preston 
Guardian,  Plackburn  Times,  Burnley 
Nezt's,  Htdl  Daily  Mail,  Hull  and  York¬ 
shire  Times,  Hull  and  Lincolnshire 
Times,  Hull  Nezvs,  Hull  Evening  News, 
Eastern  Morning  News,  and  Grimsby 
Telegraph. 

The  Starmer  or  Liberal  Group,  which 
acquired  the  (Thronicle,  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  London  Daily  News,  The  Star, 
Birmingham  Gazette,  Evening  Dispatch, 
Sunday  Mercury,  Nottingham  Journal, 
Ez’cning  Nezos,  Bradford  Yorkshire 
Observer,  Sheffield  Independent,  Evening 
Mail,  and  Darlington  Northern  Echo, 
Northern  Ez’ening  Dispatch  This  group 
is  controlled  by  Sir  Charles  Starmer,  and 
the  Cadbury  and  Rountree  families. 


ENTERING  REFRIGERATOR  FIELD 

With  the  formation  of  a  new  company, 
the  Zenith  Radio  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  entrance  of  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation  into  the  refrigerating  busi¬ 
ness  is  seen.  The  new  company  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  electric  refrigerators,  as  well  as 
other  electrical  household  utilities.  It 
will  act  as  distributor  for  the  parent 
Zenith  Corporation  in  the  Chicago  area, 
while  formation  of  a  Delaware  com¬ 
pany  to  handle  distribution  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  is  believed  planned. 


COMPLETING  NEWSPRINT  REPORT 


Congress  Will  Get  Trade  Commission 

Findings  Before  End  of  Session 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3. — A 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  (kimmls- 
sion’s  investigation  of  the  newsprint 
paper  industry  is  practically  completed 
and  may  be  presented  to  Congress  be¬ 
fore  the  adjournment  of  this  session, 
it  was  announced  here. 

In  Ac  language  of  the  commission  it 
seeks  to  learn,  through  the  inquiry, 
“whether  any  of  the  practices  of  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  news¬ 
print  paper  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  the  supplying  of  newsprint  paper  to 
publishers  of  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  or  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws.” 

Field  work  has  been  in  progress  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  since  the 
commission  started  its  investigation  in 
March,  1929. 


N.  Y.  CLUB  HONORS 
GILBERT  HODGES 


New  President  of  Advertising  Fed' 
eration  of  America  Acclaimed 
at  Luncheon  Meeting 
June  4 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president-elect  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on 
June  4.  A  large  number  attended. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Washington  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  at  which  Mr.  Hodges  was 
elected,  were  the  theme  of  addresses 
made. 

James  Wright  Brown,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club,  presided 
at  the  luncheon.  The  speakers  were : 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
Louis  Wiley,  Frederic  W.  Hume,  C.  K. 
Woodbridge,  Earle  Pearson,  N.  W. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Hodges,  and  Charles  E. 
Murphy,  president-elect  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hodges  is  the  third  member  of 
the  New  York  club  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  national  organization, 
the  others  having  been  Herbert  Houston 
and  C.  King  Woodbridge.  Although  he 
does  not  officially  assume  his  new  office 
until  June  22,  he  will  make  his  first  trip 
for  the  A.  F.  A.  when  he  attends  the 
convention  of  the  Fourth  District  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  June  8  to  10.  He  is  to  speak 
on  Monday  afternoon,  June  9. 

In  his  talk  at  the  New  York  luncheon 
he  stressed  the  fact  that  the  objects  of 
both  local  clubs  and  national  federation 
are  the  same,  and  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

“The  primary  purposes  of  both,”  said 
Mr.  Hodges,  “are,  first,  to  increase  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising;  second,  to  protect  its  fair  name; 
and  third,  to  enhance  its  prestige. 

“If  we  are  not  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
advertising  organization,  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  devote  oneself  to  it. 
but  if  by  reason  of  our  efforts,  advertis¬ 
ing  becomes  more  efficient,  more  honest, 
and  more  productive  by  reason  of 
greater  public  confidence,  then  our  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort  is  more 
than  justified,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
handsomely  rewarded  by  dividends  from 
advertising. 

“The  national  body  early  adopted  the 
slogan,  ‘Truth  in  Advertising’;  organized 
the  Vigilance  Committees  and  later  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus;  encouraged 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations;  was 
a  leading  influence  in  the  organization 
of  publishers,  agencies,  and  advertisers 
for  censorship  of  advertising  practice ; 
and  established  the  present  Bureau  of 
Research.  Today  advertising  is  the 
most  honest  part  of  business.  And  to 
club  and  association  activities  must  be 
given  a  large  part  of  the  credit. 

“The  work  must  be  kept  up.  The 
clubs  and  groups  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  The  national  'federation  is  needed 
to  co-ordinate  activities.” 


LEE  SYNDICATE  BUY« 
LINCOLN  SIAR  ‘ 

Stock  Purchased  for  $1,250,000  (r«| 
H.  E.  Gooch  end  L.  B.  Tohin.-M, 
Frank  D.  Throop  to  Be  New 
Publisher 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  5. — Announct 
ment  was  made  today  by  the  Liitcok 
(Neb.)  Star  of  its  purchase  by  the  L# 
Syndicate,  wiA  headquarters  in  Day© 
port,  Iowa.  The  purchase  price  m 
given  as  $1,250,000.  The  purchase  of  th 
stock  was  made  from  H.  E.  Gooch  a« 
L.  B.  Tobin,  who  for  almost  30  yei' 
have  been  publisher  and  business  maiu- 
ger  of  Ae  Star,  building  it  up  fromi 
small  paper  to  a  commanding  positions 
the  state  of  Nebraska. 

The  Star  will  be  the  biggest  paper  c 
the  Lee  group.  It  is  the  first  acquisitk* 
in  Nebraska.  The  other  papers  in  th 
Lee  Syndicate  are  the  Davenport  Tim: 
Davenport  Democrat,  Ottumwa  Courie 
Muscatine  Journal  and  Mason  ^>1 
Globe-Gazette  in  Iowa;  the  Kemm, 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier;  the  Madison  Stsi 
Journal  and  Lacrosse  Tribune  in  \\j. 
consin;  and  Ae  Hamibcl  (Mo.)  Courier 
Post. 

The  new  publisher  of  the  Lincoln  Stz 
will  be  Frank  D.  Throop,  vice-presida 
of  the  Lee  Syndicate,  and  for  the  pis 
15  years  publisher  of  the  Davenper 
Democrat.  The  paper  will  be  taken  mn 
July  1.  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Tobin 
tain  a  considerable  stock  interest  in  th 
newspaper  and  will  remain  on  its  boi.'; 
of  directors.  Mr.  Tobin  will  contim 
as  business  manager. 

On  the  board  of  directors,  in  addita 
to  the  above,  will  be  Lee  P.  Loons 
of  the  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  ate 
Philip  D.  Adler  of  the  Kewanee  Sta.-- 
Courier.  P'.  P.  Adler,  president  of  tii 
Syndicate,  will  be  president  o>(  the  nti 
corporation  which  will  publish  the  Str 
Lee  P.  Loomis  will  be  vice-presidec 
and  Frank  D.  Throop,  secretary  an 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Gooch  is  head  of  the  Gooch  MiT- 
ing  Co.  and  numerous  other  institution 
in  Lincoln. 

The  Star  is  published  every  evenicj 
in  the  week  and  on  Sunday  morning,  i: 
a  fireproof  building  constructed  onlyi 
few  years  ago,  occupying  a  quarter  c: 
a  block  on  two  of  the  principal  stren 
of  the  city. 

The  transaction  involves  the  outrip 
purchase  of  the  plant  and  all  the  equi) 
ment,  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Throop  will  come  to  Lincoln  tls 
latter  part  of  June  to  formally  take  mt 
the  property.  His  successor  on  tk 
Davenport  Democrat  will  be  announoi 
later. 

During  his  iS-year  residence  in  Dava 
twrt  Mr.  Throop  was  prominently  idoiij 
lied  with  Ae  business,  civic  and  soca 
life  of  that  city.  He  is  a  director « 
the  First  National  Bank,  a  trustee  i 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  at  Moot 
Pleasant,  St.  Katherine's  School,  tk 
Pine  Knoll  Sanitarium  and  the  lnd» 
trial  Relief  Society,  all  of  Davenpot 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Davenpot 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Roti? 
Club. 


NAMED  ADVERTISING  MANACB 


ParUh  Succeeds  O’Brien  on  Bimit 
ham  Post 

Howard  Parish,  formerly  of  tk 
Birmingham  News,  was  recently  J 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  ® 
Birmingham  Post,  succeeding  Alt< 
O’Brien,  who  resigned  because  of  • 
health. 

Mr.  Parish  has  recently  been  en^ 
in  the  real  estate  business  as  presidt* 
of  the  Birmingham  Real  Estate  Boa* 
Before  that  he  was  with  the  News  J* 
five  years.  He  entered  the  adverts 
business  on  the  Atlanta  Journal  9 
was  later  named  classified  manager  * 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  News. 
that  he  served  two  years  on  the  Ho*i^ 
Press  from  which  paper  he  went  * 
the  Birmingham  News. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Merchandising  Exhibits  Are  Valuable  Space-Selling  Adjuncts  When  They  Show  Circulation  Action  in 
Terms  of  Merchants’  Goods — How  To  Interest  Advertising  Prospects  In  Market  Data 

Yes,  we  have  a  merchandising  ex-  By  GUY  HUBBART  printed  tables  showing  the  circulation 

hibit.  detailing  the  buying  zones  - - — i  blocked  into  squares  or  sections,  so  many 


A  hibit,  detailing  the  buying  zones 
covered  by  our  circulation,  mapped  and 
charted  as  to  location  of  wealth,  owned 
homes,  rents  paid,  income  levels  and  the 
ji](e — and  all  our  selling  force  know  how 
to  explain  everything  the  charts  show — 
but  local  advertisers  seem  reluctant  to 
visit  the  exhibit  and  when  they  do,  show 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  facts  and 
practically  no  interest  in  the  application 
of  the  data  shown.”  The  foregoing 
statement  has  been  received  from  one 
of  the  most  progressive  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

“What  is  lacking  in  this  exhibit?”  is, 
in  effect,  the  real  question  and  “Why 
should  it  not  interest  and  influence  ad¬ 
vertisers?”. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  charts 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  exhibit. 
They  show,  insofar  as  possible,  all  there 
is  to  show  about  where  the  circulation 
goes  and  to  whom.  What  is  lacking 
cannot  be  shown  by  charts;  namely,  how 
the  people  who  live  within  the  confines 
of  the  mapped  zones  and  areas  buy  goods, 
or  rather,  how  they  spend  their  money 
for  goods. 

One  of  the  richest  families  on  earth 
lives  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  zones 
where  this  paper’s  circulation  dots  show 
up  plentifully,  and  a  few  zones  away  is 
one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  ten 
blocks  in  any  city.  And  the  circulation 
coverage  for  that  area  is  almost  100%. 
It  would  seem  that  an  advertiser  retail 
or  any  kind  would  be  Impressed  by  the 
potential  sales  opportunity  pictured  by 
the  dots  on  the  maps.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  in  the  two  zones  men¬ 
tioned  money  spent  annually  for  cos¬ 
metics  runs  into  seven  figure  volume, 
and  for  other  such  as  shoes,  clothing 
home  furnishings  and  so  on,  the  annual 
expenditure  is  many  millions.  This  has 
been  verified  not  only  by  several  news¬ 
paper  surveys  but  by  other  investiga¬ 
tions  made  by  able  and  unbiased  re¬ 
search  agencies. 

The  business  is  there,  right  where  the 
paper’s  exhibit  shows  it  to  be;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  advertising  in  the 
paper  in  question  draws  great  volumes 
of  the  business  directly  to  stores  using 
space.  Yet  the  prospective  advertiser 
gently  but  firmly  refuses  to  see  the  con¬ 
nection.  His  reaction  to  mapped  sales 
opportunities  is  the  same  as  it  would  be 
to  a  map  df  the  rich  corn  belt  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  He  can  see  the  shops  and 
contour  of  the  land  but  cannot  visualize 
the  growing  power  of  the  rich  fecund 
loam. 

“Show  me  the  corn,  the  crop,”  he 
says  “this  is  just  a  prettily  colored  map 
of  the  fields.”  What  he  means  is  “Other 
papers  reach  this  same  rich  market. 
Why  should  I  use  your  paper  exclusively 
or  in  part?  These  tnapped  zones  are 
not  exclusive  to  your  circulation.” 

What  can  be  added  to  newspaper  mer- 
^ndising  exhibits  to  bridge  the  gap 
brtweeen  what  they  show  and  the  real 
significance  to  advertisers  of  what  is 
shown?  What  can  be  done  to  enable 
j  the  individual  advertiser  to  see  the  advan- 
j  tage  to  him  of  using  the  circulation  of 
the  newspaper  whose  exhibit  he  is  look¬ 
ing  at?  Two  things  at  least  and  briefly 
these: 

If  the  exhibit  (physically)  is  com¬ 
posed  of  panels  showing  (1)  city  areas 
covered  (2)  parallels  of  wealth  zones 
Md  cir^lation  coverage  by  zones  and 
(3)  divisions  of  city  and  suburban  trad- 
^  territory,  add  two  more  panels: 
(No.  4)  showing  actual  examples  of 

r:e  us^  by  specific  stores,  and  (No. 
showing  a  merchandise  analysis  into 
of  goods  of  the  lines  or  items 
featured  in  the  space  of  each  store. 

Under  each  of  the  space  examples,  on 
Pf**  No.  4  put  briefly  something  like 
this:  “This  6  column  space  used  by 
wore  A  correspondents  to  a  $90(X)  day’s 
for  this  store — the  diagram  of 
■■L^ht  (or  whatever  number)  adver¬ 


ARTICLE  XXXIX 

Newspaper  Merchandising  Chart  Exhibit  for  Visualizing 
Circulation  Coverage  and  Selling  Action  of 
Specific  Paper 

Suggested  actual  size  of  panels:  3  feet  across  and  4  feet  deep  and  built 
so  4  and  5  synchronize  exactly. 


Panel  1 

Panel  2 

Panel  3 

( Actual 

(Newsjyaper 

(Reaching 

Market) 

Market ) 

Power) 

City  areas 

Colored 

Graphs  of 

mapped  to 

areas  show- 

city,  subur- 

show  where 

ing  wealth 

ban  and 

circulation 

zones. 

trading  area 

goes  when 

parallel 

distribution 

in  usual  way 

circulation 

(circulation) 

on  this 

coverages, 

panel. 

etc. 

(Descriptive  wording  and  explanation  can  be  ] 
put  here) 

Panel  4 
(Connect¬ 
ing  Link) 

Specimens 
of  store 
copy  of  lay¬ 
out  space 
outlined 
with  volume 
examples 
whole  store 
and  adver¬ 
tised  depart¬ 
ment  sales 
shown. 


Panel  5 
(Selling 
action) 

Groups  of 
items  from 
panel  4  copy 
specimens, 
classified 
into  types  of 
demand  and 
use-value  to 
link  up  with 
population 
buying 
action  via 
circulation. 


To  bring  $900 
“universal  de¬ 
mand  volume.” 


The  small  squares  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D  should  stand  one  above  the  other  so 
the  four  types  of  demand  goods  can  be  opposite  each,  and  the  squares 
should  indicate  actual  numerical  circulation  or  copies  such  as  “every  20,000 
copies  brings  in  $900  worth  of  daily  sales  volume  on  items  in  universal 
demand.”  In  this  example  block  “A”  would  stand  opposite  the  $900  as 
shown  on  the  example  above;  “B”  would  be  30,000  of  circulation,  the 
amount  would  still  be  $900  and  stand  opposite  special  demand  goods,  etc. 
The  idea  being  to  show  that  circulation  draws  in  terms  of  demand,  as 
reflected  in  actual  store  sales.  By  keeping  the  volume  example  uniform 
($900)  the  variations  of  selling  power  can  be  shown  by  parts  of  the  100,000 
numerical  circulation  or  whatever  size  it  may  be.  Queries  on  the  above  will 
be  cheerfully  answered  by  letter. 


tised  sections  shows  the  space  devoted 
to  each  line  or  item.  Section  1  did 
30%  of  the  volume;  section  2  did  20% 
and  so  on.”  Then  show  what  all  the 
sections  drew  or  in  other  words,  total 
sales  of  all  advertised  departments.  One 
good  set  of  advertisements  a  week  is 
enough ;  in  fact,  one  set  can  serve  for 
a  permanent  exhibit  but  current  copy 
and  results  carry  more  conviction. 

On  panel  No.  5  divide  the  items 
(which  make  up  the  merchandise  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  copy  used  as  exhibits)  into 
groups  classifi^  as  follows  “universal 


demand  goods,”  “special  demand  goods,” 
and  “continuous  demand  goods.”  These 
classifications  were  described  in  article 
XV  of  this  series.  Also  make  a  cross¬ 
classification  showing  the  use-value  of 
each  group  (as  was  shown  in  article 
XXVI)  and  then  hitch  on  to  each  group 
the  ordinary  statistical  data,  obtainable 
from  government  bulletins  and  other 
sources,  regarding  the  per  capita  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  kind  or  type  of 
article  shown  in  the  groups. 

Across  the  bottom  erf  panels  4  and  5 
paste  or  otherwise  attach  a  set  of 


BIRMINGHAM  CLUB  IN  NEW  HOME 


Photograph  shows  the  spacious  lounge  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Birmingham 
Press  Club,  located  on  the  roof  of  the  Bankhead  HoteL  Members  also  have 
a  library  and  card  room.  Walls  of  the  library  are  covered  with  front-page 
matrices  from  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Charles  N.  Feidelson, 
associate  editor  of  the  Age-Herald,  is  president 


printed  tables  showing  the  circulation 
blocked  into  squares  or  sections,  so  many 
thousand  units  or  copies  of  the  paper 
per  square  and  indicate  opposite  the 
term  “universal  demand  goods”  the  num¬ 
ber  of  squares  required  to  bring  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  dollar’s  worth  of  direct 
sales  like  “three  of  these  squares  bring 
in  $900  daily  advertised  volume ;”  oppo¬ 
site  “special  demand  goods”  the  number 
of  square  required  to  bring  in  the  same 
amount  of  volume  on  that  type  of  goods, 
and  so  on  through  the  four  classifica¬ 
tions.  Use  the  specific  copy  on  panel  4 
to  illustrate  the  point. 

When  the  retail  prospect  looks  at  this 
kind  of  an  exhibit  he  sees  something 
familiar — the  space  areas  of  the  6 
column  advertisements  on  panel  4 — and 
actual  items  such  as  hosiery,  underwear, 
gloves,  carpets  and  so  on  on  panel  5. 
Also  he  sees  something  most  unfamiliar 
but  something  of  absorbing  interest  to 
him ;  the  classification  of  items  he  has  to 
sell  every  day  in  terms  of  volume- 
movement  or  population-absorbing 
power.  And  best  of  all  he  sees  that  the 
newspaper  has  a  definite  conception  of 
the  relation  of  circulation  to  daily  sales 
action  as  the  latter  evidences  itself  in 
the  store.  When  he  sees  these  things, 
the  data  on  the  first  three  panels  mean 
something;  he  can  place  definite  value  on 
the  chartered  circulation  zones,  the 
wealth  areas  and  the  coverage  dots. 

That  much  for  the  exhibits.  No  claim 
is  made  that  the  effect  will  always  be 
the  same  on  all  who  view  them  nor  that 
the  newspaper’s  selling  problems  all  will 
be  solved.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  such 
an  exhibit  as  described  will  lessen 
mightily  the  feeling  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  losing  its  pulling-power  and 
that  tests  are  needed  to  measure  effec¬ 
tiveness — a  perennial  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  conventions  and  wherever 
advertising  people  foregather. 

Representative  retailers  anywhere 
will  cooperate  with  any  newspaper  by 
furnishing  specimens  of  ads  and  cor¬ 
responding  volume  for  panel  4.  If  they 
balk  at  giving  out  actual  volume,  they 
willingly  will  furnish  a  typical  average 
day’s  volume  represented  by  100%  and 
another  percentage  figure  to  represent 
what  advertised  departments  bring  in  on 
space. 

Merchants  are  as  interested  today  in 
better  understanding  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  how  to  get  rnore  out  6f  it 
as  publishers  are  in  showing  them  how 
to  increase  results. 

Merchandising  exhibits  to  be  of  real 
value  must  naturally  reflect  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  experience  from  use  of  space, 
and  merchants  with  vision  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  perennial  convention 
discussions  of  “What  is  wrong  with  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  how  can  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  be  irnproved?”  are  cooperative 
questions. 

BOWERS  GETS  DEGREE 

N.  Y.  Evening  World  Editorial  Writer 
Honored  by  Notre  Dame 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Evening  IV or  Id,  and 
famous  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1928, 
received  the  Doctor  of  I.aws  honorary 
degree  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
at  commencement  exercises  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  last  week. 

Bowers,  who  made  the  commencement 
address  to  439  graduates,  decried  the  in¬ 
difference  of  intelligent  persons  today 
who  turn  their  efforts  to  big  business 
rather  than  to  government.  He  urged 
a  fight  against  the  inroads  of  cynicism 
and  skepticism  in  the  ideals  of 
democracy. 

Bestowing  the  honorary  degree.  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  O’Donnell,  of  Notre  Dame, 
lauded  Ifowers  as  a  historian  of  note 
and  praised  his  idealism  in  a  mechanis¬ 
tic  age. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


U  LIMIXATIXG  competition  by  pur- 
chasing  and  merging  the  rival  news¬ 
paper  in  a  small  city  disposes  of  just 
one  economic  problem.  But,  with  the 
journalistic  control  and  the  opportunity 
for  larger  service  resting  in  the  hands 
of  one  publisher,  another  competitive 
dragon  is  automatically  born  which,  un¬ 
less  it  is  checked,  can  do  infinitely  more 
damage  than  its  predecessor. 

“This  dragon,’’  says  Davis  Merwin, 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
tiloomington  (111.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
24-hour  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  “rep¬ 
resents  routine,  indifference,  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,  smugness,  nonchalance,  laissez  fairc. 
It  takes  a  militantly  alert  force  to  com¬ 
bat  this  influence.  For,  unlike  most 
monsters,  this  dragon  is  invulnerable. 
You  can  never  search  him  out  in  his 
cave,  as  Siegfried  did,  and  slay  him.  Unre¬ 
lentingly,  you  must  keep  him  at  a  safe 
distance  and  you  must  know  that  the 
minute  you  fall  asleep,  he  will  be  upon 
you.” 

\  iewing  consolidation  primarily  as  the 
open  sesame  to  improvements  hitherto 
beyond  reach,  Mr.  Merwin  thinks  one 
of  his  biggest  jobs  is  to  see  that  the 
Pantagraph  maintains  and  enlarges  on 
an  alert  and  aggressive  news  and 
editorial  policy. 

“I  don’t  mean  belligerence,  incessant 
crusading,  editorial  paternalism.”  Mr. 
Merwin  said  when  recently  interviewed 
by  Editor  &  Pi  bli.shkr.  “I  believe  the 
public  mind  wants  first  of  all  sound  in¬ 
formation  if  any  semblance  of  sound 
viewpoint  is  to  follow.  Editors  are  no 
favored  race  of  savants  with  a  right  to 
solicitude  for  the  average  human’s  sup¬ 
posed  mental  helplessness.  We  think  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  be  informative  in 
balanced  measure — as  completely  so  as 
our  facilities  permit.  Full  use  of  wire 
services  and  of  the  product  of  thorough 
routine  reporting  writes  only  one  chap¬ 
ter.  A  second,  just  as  essential,  is  made 
up  of  competent,  unbiased  interpretation ; 
and  a  third.  fre(|uent,  careful  review, 
summary  and  comparison.  Imagination 
and  enterprise  in  anticipating,  unearthing 
and  coordinating  material  helpful  to  pop¬ 
ular  understanding  of  significant  ques¬ 
tions  are  a  vital  part  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  process. 

“Thus,  morale,  staff  initiative,  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  success  of  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.”  Mr.  Merwin  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  do  not  have  to  fear  a 
‘scoop,’  and  there’s  the  serious  danger. 
We  might  easilv  overlinik  the  fact  that 
competition,  while  less  tangible,  is  more 
exacting  than  ever— we  are  now  virtually 
the  community’s  sole  pacemaker,  and  on 
its  race  depends  our  own  success.  Con¬ 
solidation  has  given  us  our  chance  to 
trot — not  walk.” 

In  October.  1927.  the  Pantagraph,  then 
a  morning  paper,  bought  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Bulletin. 

The  first  thing  acconrplished  after  the 
merger  was  to  build  up  the  entire  staff 
and  equipment.  This  was  done  discrim- 
inatelv  and  steadily  until  there  are  now 
27  reporters  and  editors,  three  staff 
photographers,  a  state  department  with 
three  editors  and  120  correspondents. 
Other  employe  expansion  brought  the 
payroll  of  the  plant  from  91  up  to  more 
th.Tn  140.  The  new  wires,  new  dailv 
editions  and  a  Sunday  issue  were  added. 
Eighty-eight  carriers  now  handle  the 
city  distribution,  and  14  trucks  supple¬ 
ment  the  suburban  train  delivery. 

A  staff  artist,  an  engraving  plant  and 
a  personal  service  bureau  were  added. 
A  new  unit  type  press  was  installed  and 
composing  equipment  increased  to  16 
machines.  Full  day  and  night  shifts 
were  established  in  the  editorial  and 
mechanical  departments,  more  and  more 
columns  were  opened  to  local  news,  and 
departments  of  especial  interest  were 
started  and  expanded  as  they  proved 
their  worth.  But  still  there  was  the 
danger  of  apathy. 

“And  so,”  said  Mr.  Merwin,  “wc 
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launched  an  extensive  program  designed 
to  enlist  the  active  interest  and  initiative 
of  the  entire  plant.  W  e  inaugurated  a 
regular  weekly  executive  staff  meeting 
with  the  heads  di  our  six  main  depart¬ 
ments — editorial,  mechanical,  business — 
functioning  as  a  quasi  biard  of  directors, 
not  only  exchanging  ideas  on  depart¬ 
ment  problems,  but  acting  also  on  numer¬ 
ous  (luestions  of  newspaper  policy  as  a 
whole.  To  each  was  given  the  complete 
cost  and  production  history  of  his  de¬ 
partment  covering  a  period  of  years,  and 
brought  up  to  date  regularly  each  month. 
W'e  took  them  into  our  confidence  and 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  act  as  pro¬ 
prietors  of  their  own  businesses.  In  the 
meetings  all  participate  in  equal  stand¬ 
ing  and  frequently  one  or  another  takes 
the  chairmanship.  Departmental  jeal¬ 
ousies  have  given  way  to  eager  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation.” 

In  turn,  each  department  head  holds 
a  weekly  meeting  of  his  full  personnel, 
addressed  at  intervals  by  representatives 
of  other  departments  or  persons  outside 
the  organization.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
win  said,  each  member  of  the  force  is 
tending  to  absorb  the  common  purpose. 
Incidentally,  all  are  actually  helping  to 


form  it.  The  result  has  been  a  well-knit 
organization  instead  of  a  collection  of 
,-eparate  individuals  who  could  see  no 
further  than  their  own  specific  work. 

“To  further  this  program,”  Mr.  Mer¬ 
win  continued,  “we  started  ‘suggestion 
boxes’  with  the  understanding  that  the 
contents  would  be  cleared  regularly,  and 
‘censored’  by  the  general  manager  per¬ 
sonally. 

Outstanding  suggestions  are  discussed 
in  committee,  accepted  and  described  on 
the  five  bulletin  boards,  and  the  origina¬ 
tor  rewarded.  A  monthly  house  publica¬ 
tion,  thrice-yearly  social  occasions  for 
the  entire  plant,  prize  competitions  for 
best  answers  to  questions  about  the 
Pantagraph,  are  among  other  activities 
of  the  kind. 

“On  the  editorial  side,”  Mr.  Merwin 
said,  “aside  from  thoroughness  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  we  are  striving  first  for  live, 
original  treatment  and  maximum  locali¬ 
zation.  W’e  have  developed  29  separate 
news  and  feature  departments,  the  ma¬ 
jority  being  of  e.xclusively  local  author¬ 
ship.  As  one  example,  two  staff  mem- 
liers  occupy  their  entire  time  with  agri¬ 
culture.  Unfortunately,  we  fall  far  short 
of  our  ideal,  but  we  have  been  heartened 


at  least  by  being  accorded  five  first  | 
awards  for  general  excellence  in  as  many 
years.” 

Mr.  Merwin  firmly  believes  that  a 
newspaper  is  the  logical  medium  for 
sponsorship  df  community  events.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “we  do  not  minimize 
our  obligation  as  a  public  defender.”  In 
this  connection  he  cited  the  instance  of  a 
recent  campaign  conducted  by  the  paper 
against  automobile  thievery.  A  searii 
of  the  public  records  over  a  three-year 
period  disclosed  a  startling  degree  of 
laxity.  The  subject  was  minutely  treats 
in  a  series  of  stories  and  editorials. 
Three  men  went  to  prison  and  the  paper’s 
candidate  for  sheriff  won  against 
strongly  organized  opposition.  “But,” 
Mr.  Merwin  continued,  “our  energies 
are  given  mainly  to  what  we  think  con¬ 
structive  stimulus.  We  have  found  it 
possible  to  agitate  for  and  see  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  modern  sewage  disposal 
plant,  a  city  water  impounding  project, 
lower  electric  rates,  and  other  civic 
enterprises. 

Davis  Merwin  is  but  30  years  old, 
and  is  a  publisher  by  accident.  Before  he 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1921, 
he  had  his  mind  definitely  set  upon  be¬ 
coming  a  mechanical  engineer.  In  the 
late  war,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  enlisted  in 
the  air  service,  but  did  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fly.  He  dallied  with 
thoughts  of  journalism  —  his  forebears  , 
had  long  been  publishers,  and  one  of  the 
principal  interests  of  his  college  days 
was  his  work  as  vice-president  of  the 
Harvard  lampoon.  Having  cartooned 
for  a  number  of  publications,  he  even 
considered  going  in  seriously  for  art.  .\t 
the  end  of  his  college  course,  a  trip 
around  the  w'orld,  largely  on  cargo  boats, 
brought  many  unusual  experiences,  but 
be  came  back  with  a  portfolio  full  of 
drawings  and  a  head  full  of  hazy  ideas 
as  to  where  his  future  lay. 

In  1922  he  did  substitute  work  on  the 
Pantagraph.  which  his  uncle,  H.  0. 
Davis,  published,  and  remaining  was,  in 
1924,  made  assistant  manager.  A  year  , 
later  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  ' 
found  his  future  decided  for  him  and  ; 
became  a  full-fledged  publisher. 

Mr.  Merwin’s  first  concern  is  with  the 
editorial  department.  His  hobbies  are 
organization,  the  human  equation,  and 
things  mechanical.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
aviator  and  his  airplane,  “Scoop  11”  has 
covered  much  territory.  He  now  has 
almost  >360  hours  solo  flying  to  his  credit, 
holds  a  limited  commercial  pilot’s  license, 
and  expects  soon  to  he  examinefl  for  a  - 
transport  license.  He  recentlv  piloted  | 
his  plane  to  Los  .Angeles,  and  crossed 
the  continent  alone  from  there  to  Xew  t 
York  for  the  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Xewspaper  Publishers  Association. 

It  was  in  Bloomington  that  .Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  “lost 
speech,”  and  it  was  the  Pantagraph  that 
failed  to  record  this  elusive  talk.  But 
the  censure  which  historians  are  liable 
to  feel  toward  the  newspaper  was  largely 
offset  by  Mr.  Merwin’s  great-grand¬ 
father,  Jesse  Fell,  who  as  the  Great 
Emancipator’s  friend  originated  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  joint  debates  with  Douglas, 
urged  Lincoln’s  name  for  the  presidency, 
persuaded  him  to  write  his  only  auto- 
liiography  and  was  credited  with  accom¬ 
plishing  much  toward  Lincoln’s  nomine 
tion  by  arranging  wide  publication  of 
this  statement  in  eastern  newspapers. 

.And  Mr.  Merwin  is  justly  proud  of 
the  Pantagraph  family  tree.  The  paP* 
has  been  in  the  family  ever  since  pr^ 
Civil  War  Days.  In  18.34  Charles  B- 
Merriman  changed  the  name  from  ‘‘I*'" 
telligencer”  to  “Pantagraph,”  the  latter 
composed  of  Greek  roots  forming  an^ 
iunction  to  “write  all  things.”  In  18®  n 
it  was  re-acquired  by  Jesse  Fell  am  H 
his  son-in-law.  W.  O.  Davis.  In  18'|  I 
Mr.  Davis  became  sole  owner.  From  that  ■ 
time  until  his  death  in  1911,  he  conducted  ■ 
the  property.  Control  then  passed  to  ■ 
his  son,  Hibbard  O.  Davis.  " 
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Rl/m  AND  URBAN  INCREASE /N 


What  were  once  scattered  towns  and  acreages  of  citrus  and  vege 


t'hles,  are  now  well-knit  population  areas;  some  cities  200,  300 


j?cr  cent  above  1920;  country  areas  stabilized  and  producing 


ell  they  necessitate  constant  retail  supply  for  the  all-year  demand. 


Jl  ST  four  months  ago  The  Florida  Times-lJiiion  said  in  an 
advertisement  here  that  the  1930  census  ‘"will  astound  adver¬ 
tisers  who  siill  see  this  rich  market  as  of  1920.’'  So  are  the 
reports  proving  ! 

Guess-work  ends;  new  facts  are  known. 

But,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  no  haziness  about  the  state-wide 


influence  and  the  tangible  circulation  power  of  Florida’s  Fore¬ 
most  Newspaper.” 

It  has  kept  steady  pace  with  the  10-year  growth  of  population. 

Th  is  has  been  true  in  Jacksonville,  in  F^lorida,  and  in  South 
(ie<»rgia  —  a  triple  power  for  the  advertiser,  and  a  triple  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  publisher,  whose  zeal  for  6.3  years  has  been 
focussed  at  all  times  on  making  a  NEWSpaper  ! 


f  ^Imes-Umon 

I  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 
New  York  .  Chicago  .  Philadelphia  .  Los  Angeles  .  San  Francisco 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities. 
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BUSINESSLIKE  PROGRAM  IS  ARRANGED 
FOR  ANNUAL  N.E.A.  MEETING 


Addresses  Covering  All  Phases  of  Country  Newspaper  Work 
Scheduled  for  Milwaukee  Meeting  June  16—18 — ^Tour  of 
Wisconsin  Will  Be  Made  by  500  Editors  and  Wives 


l^ITH  its  program  including  dis- 
™  cussions  on  practically  every  problem 
that  confronts  the  country  publisher  and 


L.  C.  Hall  H.  C.  Hotaling 

editor,  the  National  Editorial  Association 
is  preparing  to  receive  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  delegations  in  its  history  at  the  an¬ 
nual  cfMivention  June  16-18  at  the  Hotel 
Pfister,  Milwaukee.  The  program  is 
crammed  with  dis¬ 
cussions  on  prac¬ 
tical  and  ethical 
phases  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing, 
and  several  ad¬ 
dresses  by  au- 
t  h  o  r  i  t  i  e  s  are 
scheduled.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  con¬ 
vention  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  to  go  on 
an  extensive  tour 
of  Wisconsin. 
One  of  the 

W.  Clement  M<x.*e  features  of  the 
meeting  will  be 
a  second  report  on  the  N.  E.  A. 
survey  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
which  was  undertaken  last  year  by  the 
association’s  research  bureau.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  made  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 
by  W.  Clement  Moore  of  Wolf  &  Co., 
Philadeljrfiia,  who  aided  in  preparing  the 
original  survey.  Editors  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  results  of  this  second  sur¬ 
vey  and  for  the  wealth  of  statistical 
data  that  it  will  disclose,  giving  them 
a  yard-stick  by  which  to  measure  their 
own  activities. 

The  convention  ■will  open  Monday  at 
9:30  a.  m.,  with  addresses  by  Walter 
J.  Kohler,  governor  of  Wisconsin; 
Daniel  W.  Hoan,  mayor  of  Milwaukee; 
William  F.  Eichfeld,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
John  Kuypers,  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association.  L.  C.  Hall, 
Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier,  president  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  will  give  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress  following  the  opening  ceremonies, 
and  committee  appointments  will  be  made 
immediately  thereafter. 

The  reports  of  H.  C.  Hotaling,  St. 
Paul,  executive  secretary ;  W.  W. 
Aikens,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star,  treasurer, 
and  Herman  Roe,  Northfield  (Minn.) 
Netvs,  field  director,  will  also  be  made 
at  this  session.  Only  one  address  is 
scheduled  for  the  morning  meeting ; 
“Newspaper  Associations  and  Their  Op¬ 
portunities”  by  Hugh  P.  Baker,  manager 
of  the  trade  association  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  editor  of  the 
Xational  Magazine,  ■will  start  the  after¬ 
noon  session  with  a  talk  on  “Confessicms 
of  an  Optimist,”  which  will  be  followed 
bv  a  number  of  addresses  of  a  technical 
nature. 

“The  Business  Management  of  a  Print 
Shop”  will  be  discussed  by  Fred  Naeter. 
Cat>c  Girardeau  SmUhern  Afissourian; 
“Measuring  a  Community  with  a  Make- 
I’p  Rule”  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Henderson, 
LaPlata  (Mo.)  Home  Press;  “Job  Print¬ 
ing  and  Its  Relation  to  Country  News¬ 
paper  Offices”  by  T.  G.  McGrew,  field 
secretary  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  and  “Cashing  in  on  Your  Local 
Advertising”  by  John  L.  Meyer,  field  di¬ 


rector  of  the  George  W.  Mead  Paper 
Institute  and  formerly  editor  dl  the  Na~ 
tional  Printer  Jourfialist. 

Tuesday’s  sessions  will  open  with  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee,  given 
by  J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Newton  (Mass.) 
Grafthic  and  Mr.  Moore’s  report  of  the 
second  survey  of  country  newspapers 
wil  be  outlined  immediately  thereafter. 
Addresses  scheduled  for  this  session  are : 
“Building  Up  Local  Advertising”  by  C. 
A.  Baumgart,  publisher  of  Country 
Newspaper  Advertising,  Des  Moines; 
“For  Contempt  of  Court”  by  William 
M.  Loomis,  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen, 
and  “Forty-five  Years  of  Journalistic 
History”  by  John  H.  Casey,  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

“Audit  Development”  is  the  subject 
to  be  discussed  by  George  Leonard,  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting.  “The 
Country  Press  and  the  Farm  Home” 
and  “Editing  a  Country  Weekly”  are  the 
subjects,  respectively,  of  Miss  Bess  M. 
Rowe,  Farmers’  Wife,  St.  Paul,  and 
Neil  R.  Murray,  El  Monte  (Cal.) 
Herald. 

Wednesday  is  the  big  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  morning  meeting  opens 
w'ith  an  address  by  Charles  C.  Young- 
green.  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  .\merica,  who 
will  look  into  the  future  and  forecast 
what  lies  in  store  for  the  country  editor 
in  the  way  of  advertising.  William  L. 
Daley,  N.  E.  A.  W’ashington  represen¬ 
tative,  will  then  tell  what  he  has  come 
across  “On  the  Job  at  Washington.” 

The  awarding  of  prizes,  an  event 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  at  all  N.  E. 
A.  meetings,  will  then  be  made.  The 
prizes  offered  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Best  Editorial  Page — Silver  trophy 
offered  by  Inland  Printer,  Chicago. 

Greatest  Community  Service — Silver 
trophy  offered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper — President’s 
cup  offered  by  L.  C.  Hall. 

Best  Front  Page — Silver  trophy  of¬ 
fered  by  Publishers  Auxiliary,  Chicago. 

Newspaper  Production  Contest — Silver 
trophy  offered  by  National  Printer  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Milwaukee. 

Advertising  Promotion  Contest — Silver 
trophy  offered  by  Linotype  News,  New 
York. 

The  afternoon  session  has  two  impor¬ 
tant  talks  scheduled.  Lee  White,  De¬ 
troit  News,  will  talk  on  “The  Value  of 
the  Editorial  Page”  and  Frank  Parker 
Stockbridge,  editor  of  the  American 
Press,  on  “Fifty  Years  of  Journalism — 
Both  Ways  from  Now.”  Reports  of 
committees,  election  of  officers,  and  the 
selection  of  the  next  convention  city 
will  close  the  convention,  following 
which  the  tour  of  the  state  will  start. 


DETROIT 
LIKES  ITS 
TABLOID 


Follow  the  local 
merchant  and  cash 
in  on  this  low-cost 
producer. 


The  tour  begins  Thursday,  June  19, 
leaving  Milwaukee  at  8:30  a.  m.  At 
Kilbourn  the  editors  will  be  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
will  take  a  boat  trip  through  the  Dells. 
At  Madison,  in  the  evening,  as  guests 
of  George  W.  Mead,  they  will  attend  a 
banquet  with  Glenn  Frank,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  the 
speaker.  A  dancing  party  will  take  place 
after  the  banquet. 

The  next  day  they  will  travel  to 
Kohler,  ■where  they  will  be  the  guests 
of  (jov.  Walter  Kohler  at  luncheon.  In 
the  evening  they  will  attend  a  banquet 
in  Sheboygan  as  the  guests  of  C.  E. 
Broughton,  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press. 

At  10  o’clock  the  same  night  they  will 
board  the  steamship  Alabama,  arriving 
at  Sturgeon  Bay  in  the  morning.  Here 
they  will  visit  many  of  the  beauty  spots 
oif  the  section,  and  inspect  industrial 
plants.  The  night  will  be  spent  on  the 
boat.  The  next  morning  (June  22) 
they  will  be  at  Mackinac  Island  where  a 
full  day  of  sight-seeing  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  next  morning  will  be  spent 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  trip  home¬ 
ward  will  start  in  the  afternoon. 

A  stop  will  l)e  made  June  24  at  Two 
Rivers  where  the  editors  will  be  shown 
through  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company  and  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  country  club  in  the  evening. 
They  will  leave  Two  Rivers  during  the 
evening  and  arrive  in  Milwaukee  early 
the  next  morning. 

Walter  F.  Dunlap,  Milwaukee,  is 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  convention,  and  the  state 
tour  is  to  be  handled  by  John  Kuypers, 
De  Pere,  and  Louis  Zimmerman,  Bur¬ 
lington,  president,  and  secretary,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


SPONSORING  PICNICS 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  series  of  summer  public  picnics 
in  conjunction  with  Willow  Grove  Park. 
The  first  was  held  last  week. 


GIBBS  RE-ELECTED 


Edison  Electric  ExecutiTe  Again 
Heads  Advertising  Club 

Louis  D.  Gibbs,  assistant  head  of  the 
public  relations  department  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston.  His  elec¬ 
tion  was  announced  at  the  club’s  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
last  week. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  First  vice-president,  Ernest 
L.  Johnson,  head  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Company; 
second  vice-president,  Sherman  L.  Smith, 
head  of  the  Sherman  Smith  Company; 
secretary,  Herbert  Stephens,  New  Eng¬ 
land  representative  of  the  American 
Lithograph  Company;  treasurer,  George 
D.  Moulton,  sales  agent  for  The  Junket 
Folks. 

The  dinner  was  arranged  as  a  night 
club  affair,  with  music,  dancing,  and 
profesional  entertainers,  Arthur  Fonda, 
advertising  and  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Pilgrim  Laundry,  Inc.,  headed  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arrangements.  The 
Boston  Daily  Record,  tabloid  newspaper, 
issued  a  special  edition  with  three  pages 
of  pictures  and  news  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  and  its  annual  meeting. 


LEAVES  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 

Robert  W.  Sawyer,  publisher  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  just  been 
ousted  by  Ciovernor  A.  W.  Nprblad  as 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  state  highway 
commission,  a  position  carrying  no 
salary.  Sawyer’s  newspaper  did  not 
suport  Norblad  for  renomination  for 
governor  and  Oregon  papers  have 
criticized  the  removal  as  political. 


ISSUES  MARKET  SURVEY 

The  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  has 
issued  a  market  survey  folder  in  the 
approved  form  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Folks  in  the  St.  Paul  Market  arc 
MAKING  MONEY — AND  BUSINESS 
IS  GOOD  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


— AND  THE  TREND  OF  ADVERTISING  IS 
TOWARD  THE  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 


A  million  dollars  more  in 
bank  deposits  this  year! 


Bank  deposit*  in  St.  Paul  were 
$143,219,375  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1930,  compared  with 
$142,299,207  for  the  same  period  in  1929 — an  undeniable  indication  of 
sound  business  conditions  here  and  an  explanation  of  why  advertiser*  in  thii 
market  are  enjoying  excellent  returns  on  their  investment*. 


More  local  and  national 

advertisers  using  the  During  the  first  four  month*  of 

^  n  1930,  169  local  advertiser*  *n<l 

Dispatch -Pioneer  Press  2,0 
exclusively  this  year.  i>i.i,.Kh.pion~r 

^  *  clusively — an  increase  ot  Jo  ex¬ 

clusive  local  and  52  exclusive  national  advertisers  for  these  paper*  this  ye*' 
over  the  same  period  of  1929.  This  is  evidence  of  advertisers’  ever-increa*inf 
recognition  of  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  adequacy  in  covering  the  St.  P**! 
market. 

Mil  Here’s  a  situation  that’s  hard  to  beat — a 
market  overflowing  with  good  business  and 
one  medium  that  will  do  an  adequate  job  of  car¬ 
rying  your  sales  message  to  it.  Make  the  most  of  it. 

Send  for  onr  new  book— “THE  LAND  OF  THE  D-PP”— the 
comploto  story  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Northwest  market. 

Pi«patr^«^fGtirrr^rrs0 
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Here  You  See  the  Way  Philadelphia 
Buys  Its  Mouth  Washes 


Look  at  the  tinted  blocks  on  each  side  of  the 
illustration.  They  depict  the  eight  major  trading 
areas  of  Philadelphia.  Their  sizes  have  nothing 
to  do  with  population;  but  indicate  relative  im¬ 
portance  from  the  standpoint  of  income.  The 
table  below  shows  the  volume  of  sales  of  mouth 
washes.  The  figures  are  established  by  a  sixty- 
five  per  cent  survey  of  independent  neighborhood 
drug  stores. 


There  are  available,  in  the  Gawl  Survey,  many 
additional  facts  concerning  drug  items  generally. 
They  are  held  in  a  great  economic  library  cover¬ 
ing  all  branches  of  business.  Yours  is  included. 
This  collection  is  unique — without  duplicate.  Its 
information  will  help  you  in  selling  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  It  will  show  you  how  to  balance  distribu¬ 
tion,  how  to  operate  speedily,  economically.  It 
will  help  you  in  fixing  your  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


Note  that  Area  A  and  Area  F,  with  29.8%  of  the 
city’s  total  population,  bought  in  a  month,  60%  of 
ail  mouth  washes  sold  in  the  seven*  areas.  In 
contrast.  Areas  E  and  H,  with  29.5%  of  total 
population,  bought  little  more  than  12%.  All  of 
this  indicates  that  mouth  wash  sales  follow  in¬ 
come,  not  numbers  of  people.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  districts  where  heavier  buying  occurs,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  English-speaking  families  is  higher. 
This  is  true,  too,  of  intelligence  and  education. 


If  you  have  a  selling  problem  in  Philadelphia,  we 
have  the  answer  in  the  Gawl  Survey.  Write  for  it. 
It  will  aid  you  in  the  solution  of  every  merchan¬ 
dising  puzzle,  every  advertising  question.  It  is  as 
thorough  as  it  is  impartial,  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  publication  survey  as  day  is  from  night. 
It  is  maintained  at  par  by  the  Merchandising 
and  Research  Department  of  the  Public  Ledger 
— the  Philadelphia  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  824,183  copies — Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 
This  circulation  is  heaviest  in  areas  where  the 
best  incomes  prevail. 


PUBLIC 

Morni  n  g 


LEDGER 

Sunday 


Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 

*Area  G  is  omitted  because  it  is  a  casual  source  of  suoply  for  all  areas. 


O  c.  M.  N..  rn& 


Area 

Per  Cent  of  City 
Population 

Per  Cent  of 
Expenditure 

Per  Cent  of 
English-Speaking 

A 

9.4% 

36.9% 

91.87% 

B 

8.2% 

7.8% 

86.06% 

C 

2.1% 

2.7% 

93.06% 

D 

23.0% 

16.7% 

80.82% 

£ 

13.3% 

7.9% 

76.63% 

mm 

20.4% 

23.7% 

82.67% 

G 

7.4% 

Centrml  area  not  included 

57.54% 

H 

16.2% 

4.3% 

57.48% 

{ 
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STARS  OF  SPORTS  AND  BUSINESS  WORLD  ATTEND  DAILY’S  BANQUET 


Photograph  taken  during  the  annual  sports  dinner  of  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
May  27.  Lower  dais  (left  to  right):  A1  Singer,  John  Law,  Miekey  Walker,  Floyd  (Babe)  Herman,  Lou  Little,  Gene 
Sarazen,  Cordan  (Mickey)  Cochrane,  Ed  Sullivan,  Jack  Sharkey,  Babe  Ruth,  E^rl  Sande,  Jimmy  Foxx.  John  F.  (Chick) 
Meehan,  Johnny  Dundee,  Bill  Terry,  Johnny  Farrell,  Dazzy  Vance,  Jack  (Kid)  Berg  and  Vittorio  Campolo.  Among 
those  on  the  upper  dais  are:  Meyer  Uworkin,  Abraham  Davega,  Wilbert  Robinson,  Biff  Jones,  William  Kennedy,  Julian 
W.  Curtiss,  Walker  F.  (Dutch)  Carter,  Col.  W.  K.  Naylor,  Charles  A.  Stoneham,  James  A.  Farley,  Bob  Shawkey,  Cordon 
J.  Campbell,  John  J.  McGraw,  John  F.  Curry,  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Bemarr 
Macfadden,  Martin  T.  Manton,  Col.  Jacob  Ruppert,  James  1.  Bush,  William  F.  Carey,  Lieut.  Col.  S.  Whipple,  Major  Philip 
B.  Fleming,  Karl  A.  Bickel  and  Martin  H.  Weyrauch.  More  than  1,200  attended. 


EDGE  AT  REPORTERS’  LUNCHEON 


Ambaaaador  to  France  Talks  to  Anglo. 

American  Press  Assn,  in  Paris 

Seventy-five  American  and  British 
newspaper  correspondents  attended  a 
luncheon  recently  of  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  in  Paris  to  honor 
Ambas.sador  Walter  E.  Edge,  honorarj- 
president  of  the  body,  on  his  fir.st  visit 
to  the  organization.  John  Pollock,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post, 
British  vice-president  of  the  group,  wel’ 
corned  the  Ambassador  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  Henry  Wales. 

Ambassador  Edge  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  fair  way  in  which  he  had 
been  reported  by  the  American  and 
British  correspondents  in  Paris,  and 
thanked  the  newspaper  men  for  helping 
him  with  their  knowledge  and  advice. 
He  told  of  his  early  press  connections, 
\vhen  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Kew'  York  Herald  in  Havana,  before  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Ambassador 
Edge  said  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
outspoken,  frank  dispatches,  but  some¬ 
how  his  editor  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  high  opinion  of  them,  so  both 
decided  to  their  mutual  good  that  the 
commercial  side  of  life  offered  brighter 
prospects  for  him. 


FOUND  MAN  WHO  CHOSE 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 


Washington  Pott  Brought  Sergeant 
Younger,  Now  Chicago  Postal 
Clerk,  to  National  Capital 
May  30 


By  Gfx)rge  H.  Man. vino 

IVashingtoH  Correspondent,  Edituk  &  Publishk* 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  2. — Taking 
advantage  of  an  unusual  good-will  op¬ 
portunity,  the  IVashingfon  Post,  on 
Memorial  Day,  brought  to  Washington 
and  Arlington  Cemetery,  Sergeant 
Edward  S.  Younger,  of  Chicago,  the 
man  who  selected  the  Unknown  Soldier 
in  a  little  chapel  at  Chalons- Sur-Marne, 
nine  years  ago. 

The  idea  of  bringing  Sergeant 
Younger  to  the  exercises  at  the  shrine 
of  his  unknown  “buddy” — which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  he  had  never  seeen  before — 
was  suggested  by  George  Barrows,  of 
the  Post’s  pronvntion  department.  Bar- 
rows  learned  of  the  existence  of 
Sergeant  Younger  in  a  Sunday  feature 
written  by  Alan  McDonald,  which  set 
forth  the  fact  that  the  sergeant  dropped 
into  obscurity  after  making  his  epochal 
selection  and  up  until  that  time  not  one 
word  had  been  written  aliout  him. 

The  Post  accordingly  wired  Younger 
to  come  to  Washington  as  the  paper’s 
guest,  and  sent  Duncan  Hassell,  a  re¬ 
porter  to  Chicago  to  escort  him  to  this 
city.  When  Hassel  arrived  in  Chicago, 
he  found  that  Younger  had  taken  the 
telegram  as  a  joke  and  remained  at  his 
desk  in  a  branch  post  office.  Finally, 
he  was  persuaded  to  made  the  trip. 

In  Washington,  he  was  accorded  many 
honors.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
parade,  viewed  by  the  President;  strike 


over  a  nation-wide  radio  hook-up ;  oc¬ 
cupied  a  place  of  honor  in  the  speaker’s 
group  at  the  impressive  exercises  at 
Arlington  Cemetery;  and  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  he  selected 
for  immortality. 

He  heard  himself  described  by  high 
ranking  army  officers  as  a  man  “exactly 
typical  of  the  average  American  soldier 
who  served  over.seas,”  and  on  the 
evening  of  Memorial  Day  he  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Memorial  Day  Committee  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

At  the  dinner,  Norman  VV’.  Baxter, 
managing  editor  of  the  Post,  spoke. 

NEW  MICHIGAN  GROUP 


Eighteen  Rural  Papers  Organize  Key¬ 
stone  Weeklies  at  Lansing  Meeting 

Newspaper  publishers  from  18  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Michigan  formed  an 
organization  within  an  organization  re¬ 
cently  when  they  met  at  the  Hotel  Olds 
Lansing,  to  form  the  Michigan  Keystone 
weeklies.  All  members  of  the  new 
group  are  already  members  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association. 

The  new  groups  it  was  explained,  is 
being  formed  for  purposes  of  mutual  aid 
in  key  communities  throughout  the  state. 

Officers  of  the  Keystone  Weeklies  are ; 
Romaine  McCall,  publisher,  Ithaca 
Cratoit  County  Herald,  president;  H.  R. 
(jillett,  Howell,  Livingston  County  Press. 
vice-president ;  and  Paul  Averill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  Eccentric 
secretary-treasurer. 

Towns  represented  at  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  :  Reed  City,  Standish,  Midland, 
Bad  .\xe,  Caro,  Croswell,  Ithaca.  Beld- 
ing.  Ionia,  Lapeer.  Zeeland,  Hastings, 
Charlotte.  .Mason.  Howell.  Birmingham, 
St.  John,  and  I>urand. 


^  ^ I'by  the 

,wther  Beal  Publisher. . 
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Plan  We  entered  this  Je  found,  like  .o  many 
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other  publishers,  we  Newcastle  Courier  added 

would  do.  We  are  proud  to  ^Ko  have  been  con- 
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Sivtth  Floor  Occidental  Building 


Indianapolis.  Indiana 


LESTER  GREEN  ON  AIR 

Louis  Mortison,  cartoonist  of  the 
ll’aterbury  (Conn.)  KepubHcan-Amcri- 
can,  but  more  widely  known  as  lister 
Green,  the  nature  faker  and  rival  of 
Lou  Stone  of  Winsted,  Mass.,  made  his 
radio  debut  June  1  over  Station  WTIC, 
Hartford.  He  will  be  on  the  air  from 
that  station  every  Sunday  night  for  15 
minutes  at  9  :.30  E.  S.  T. 


MARKS  LINDBERGH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  the  third  anniversarv  of  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  famous  flight 
to  Paris  May  21,  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
L.vcning  .Vrii'.f  reproduced  in  four- 
column  width  Page  One  of  their  ex¬ 
tra  edition  published  three  years  ago 
when  the  flyer  landed  in  Paris. 


GOING  TO  RUSSIA 

Spencer  VV'^illiams,  former  night  city 
editor  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
and  last  year  a  special  correspondent 
for  the  Fairchild  textile  publications  in 
Russia,  has  been  appointed  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
will  sail  about  the  middle  of  June  for 
Moscow. 


CORRECTION 

In  a  caption  under  a  photograph  in  the 
May  24  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  C. 
W.  ^’eager  was  erroneously  called  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Time.s-Vnion.  He  holds  that  position  on 
the  Jacksonville  Journal. 


London  Loosens  Its  Belt 

600,000  pi*oplo  have  been  added  to  cutter  London  in  the 
last  .3  years. 

240,0(K)  new  houses  have  been  built  within  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Poliee  area  of  Ixindon  in  the  last  10  years. 
Houses  to  be  equipped  and  furnished — and  the  biiildinp; 
is  still  jjoiiif:  furiously  forward. 

London  is  going  modem  at  record  speed.  Control  is  in 
the  hands  of  youth.  Ambitious,  demanding,  earning, 
spending  youth. 

This  modem  London  belongs  to  the  Evening  Standard 
by  right  of  services  rendered.  For  years  the  Evening 
Standard  has  fought  for  the  leadership  of  youth  in 
London. 

The  Ev  ening  Standard  appreciates  the  power  of  youth. 
Youth  appreciating  the  power  of  the  Evening  Standard. 
They  are  one  and  inseparable. 

This  is  the  market,  the  greatest  single  market  ever  offered 
an  advertiser,  that  the  Evening  Standard  offers  you. 

A  market,  and  a  coverage  of  the  buying  power  of  that 
market,  which  no  other  publication  of  any  kind  can 
give  you. 

Write,  telephone,  telegraph  or  call  for  the  booklet, 
“■London  Loosens  Its  Belt”.  Do  something  about  it 
at  once. 

The  Evening  Standard 

The  V oice  of  London 
JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

hitcruational  Publishers  Representatives 

250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 

Get  the  whole  story — send  for  the  booklet,  YOUR  PEOPLE,  at  once. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  of  a  series  of  advertisements  presenting  the  world's  most 
concentrated  market,  and  its  three-fold  voice — Great  Britain  and  the  Beaver- 
brook  Press. 


A 


>1 


(C  l_A^s  Angeliflji^s-had 

\v^  l^6Jd9nths^OT^©6ntinui^us 

Los  A^les  I  ^x^i-osperity  \) 

Worlds  Richest  per 

Capita  Market 


According  to  the  Nation’s  Business,  an  accepted  authority  on  national  business  condi¬ 
tions,  Los  Angeles  has  been  in  the  “White  Spot”  more  since  the  War  than  any  other 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country. 

In  the  136  months  from  January,  1919,  to  May,  1930,  business  conditions  in  Los  Angeles  have  been 
reported  “good”  121  months,  15  months  have  been  reported  “fair”  and  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  REPORTED 
“QUIET.” 

Once  a  merchandiser  has  established  distribution  of  his  product  in  Los  Angeles  he  may  be  assured  of  a 
continuously  increasing  business,  contingent  only  upon  the  merits  of  his  merchandise  and  the  energy  of  his 
own  organization. 

-  -  -  here  is  an  ideal  Market.  In  size  the  Fifth  in  the  Nation,  in  buying  power  per  capita  the  First, 
iThe  Los  Angeles  Area  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  large  sales  volume  at  low  cost. 

and  the  leading  Daily  newspaper  in  this  great,  rich  field  is  The  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald.  With  a  circulation  larger  by  thousands  than  any  other  Los 
Angeles  Daily — and  this  circulation  concentrated  96.1%  right  in  Los  Angeles 
and  immediate  suburbs — it  offers  to  the  merchandiser  an  unequ€ded  adver¬ 
tising  buy. 

We  say  in  all  sincerity  that — 

ANY  SCHEDULE  DESIGNED  TO  COVER  LOS  ANGELES  SHOULD  BEGIN  WITH  THE 

LOS  AJVGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 

Representatives 

New  York  ^  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY  RAY  MILLER  JOHN  H.  LEDERER  A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 

342  Madison  Ave.  General  Motors  Bldg.  326  Madison  Hearst  Bldg. 
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FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  WINS 
TAX  APPEAL  INVOLVING  $184,000 

U.  S.  Board  Reverses  Ruling  of  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Holding  That  Firm  Was  Entitled  to  Personal 
Service  Classification 


^HE  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York,  won  a  decision  involving 
$184,000  of  alleged  income  tax  deficien¬ 
cies,  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  The  ruling, 
made  public  at  Washington,  May  26,  held 
that  the  agency  was  entitled  to  classifi¬ 
cation  as  a  “personal  service”  agency  and 
dismissed  proceedings  begun  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  internal  revenue. 

The  case,  which  dates  back  to  the 
years  1918-1921,  is  similar  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  which  advertising  agencies 
have  won.  Deficiencies  alleged  were  as 
follows:  1918,  $11,880.45;  1919,  $63,- 
704.03;  1920,  $68,856.^;  1921.  $38,390.45. 

Two  reasons  were  cit^  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  denying  personal  service  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  agency :  first,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders  were  not  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  the 
agency's  affairs ;  and,  second,  that  the 
company’s  income  could  not  be  ascribed 
primarily  to  the  activities  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders.  The  board  overruled 
both  contentions. 

The  first  contention  was  based  on  stock 
held  in  the  name  of  Isabel  M.  Kaufman, 
but  indorsed  in  blank  by  her  and  held  by 
her  husband,  Carl  Kaufman.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  IxKird  stated:  “The  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  the  stock  was  put  in 
Mrs.  Kaufman’s  name  only  as  a  matter 
of  protection  to  her  prompted  by  the  ill 
health  of  her  husband,  and  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  she  should  be  the 
legal  owner  of  more  than  half  of  it. 

.  .  .  The  owners  of  the  remainder 

of  tlie  stock  were  all  actively  engaged  in 
the  petitioner’s  affairs,  and  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  ownership.  ...  by  Mrs.  Kauf¬ 
man  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  defeat 
personal  service.” 

The  findings  also  stated  that  Mrs. 
Kaufman  took  an  active  interest  in  her 
husband’s  work  and  helped  him  by  study¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  be  advertised,  inter¬ 
viewing  clerks,  and  investigating  compet¬ 
ing  products. 

The  second  reason  which  had  been 
given  for  denying  personal-service  classi¬ 
fication  was  “based  on  the  contention  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  agency’s  income 
was  derived  from  the  activities  of  solici¬ 
tors  who  were  not  stockholders.”  Com¬ 
missions  paid  to  such  solicitors  on  new 
business  obtained  were  cited  in  behalf  of 
this  ruling.  However,  the  appeals  board 
disposed  of  this  point  by  stating: 

“It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  non¬ 
stockholding  solicitors  never  closed  ac¬ 
counts  wnth  advertisers,  but  that  this  im¬ 
portant  function  was  always  performed 
by  a  principal  stockholder.  When  an 
account  was  obtained,  the  details  neces¬ 
sary  to  execute  it  were  handled  by  peti¬ 
tioner’s  organization  under  the  very  close 
supervision  of  petitioner’s  principal  stock¬ 
holders.  It  was  .  .  .  to  the  principal 
stoc^olders  that  advertisers  looked  for 
service,  and  not  to  solicitors  or  employes. 
.  ,  .  The  organizers  of  petitioner, 

who  were  also  its  principal  stockholders, 
were  all  experienced  advertising  men, 
and  it  was  due  to  their  abiilty  to  satis¬ 
factorily  execute  accounts  that  petition¬ 
er’s  income  was  primarily  attributable. 
The  principal  stockholders  could  have 
cot^ucted  an  agency  without  the  aid  of 
solicitors,  but  the  solicitors  could  not  have 
carried  on  an  advertising  business  with¬ 
out  the  skilled  supervision  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders.” 

Another  point  made  was:  “It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  facts  that  capital  was  not 
a  material  income-producing  factor.  No 
capital  was  originally  paid  in  to  peti¬ 
tioner,  and  such  as  it  subsequently  ac¬ 
quired  was  not  necessary  for  successful 
operation  because  of  petitioner’s  practice 
of  obtaining  payment  of  its  receivables 
before  the  due  date  of  its  payables. 
It  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  payment 
was  made  to  a  publisher  before  receipt 
from  the  advertisers.  Accounts  and  notes 
receivable  and  trade  acceptances  were 


offset  by  accounts  payable  to  an  extent 
to  make  it  plain  that  they  played  no 
material  part  in  producing  income.  .  .  . 
The  excess  of  discounts  earned  over 
those  allowed  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
use  of  capital  but  represented  discounts 
on  such  work  as  engraving  and  electro¬ 
typing  costs  which  were  not  passed  along 
to  clients.” 

Another  issue  involved  $30,672.20  of 
salaries  paid  to  R.  Tinsman,  Carl  and 
Joseph  Kaufman,  and  F.  E.  Nixon,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  agency.  The  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  had  disallowed  de¬ 
ductions  to  this  amount.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  board  made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  rule  on  this  point,  however. 


GOLLAN  HONORED 


La  Prenia  Executive  Tendered 
Luncheon  in  Washington 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  director  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  on  May  28  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Annex  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  in 
honor  of  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  associate 
editor  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Senor  Gollan  will  soon  sail  for  Buenos 
Aires,  following  a  stay  in  this  country, 
during  which  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  other  guests  invited  to  meet  Sr. 
Gollan  were:  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Norman  W.  Baxter, 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club; 
Ira  Bennett,  editor,  Washington  Post; 
Raymond  Oapper,  United  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  manager;  Herbert  Corey 
and  Tyler  Dennett,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  Ludwell  Denny,  Scripps-Howard 
New’spaper  Alliance;  J.  Fred  Essary, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Carter  Field,  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Michael  Flynn,  managing  editor, 
Washington  Herald;  Harry  W.  Frantz, 
United  Press;  Charles  E.  Harner,  F,  B. 
Harper  and  A.  Edward  Sfuntz,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Also  Louis  J.  Heath,  United  Press; 
George  R.  Holmes,  International  News 
Service;  Russell  Kent,  Birmingham 
News;  Theodore  Noyes,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  David  Lawrence,  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press;  Gideon  Lyon,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Benjamin  McKelway,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  New 
York  Times;  Robert  M.  Scotten,  press 
relations.  State  Department ;  William 
Philip  Simms,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance;  French  Strother,  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Hoover;  Henry  Suy- 
dam,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Henry  L. 
Swinehart,  Havas  News  Agency;  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Wallen,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Franklin  Adams,  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  and  William  Manger,  of  the 
staff,  Pan-American  Union. 


Every  newspaper  has 
its  own  production 
problems  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  competent  en> 
gineers.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  requires  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  building 
design  and  the  machinery 
arrangement,  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  successful 
newspaper  publishing  plants 
designed  by 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 
Cleveland  Charlotte  Spartanburg 


ADDS  CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


N.  Y.  Evening  World  Carrying  Copy 
for  First  Time  in  Its  History 

With  its  issue  of  June  2  the  New  York 
Ei’emng  World  began  publication  of  a 
classified  advertising  section  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

Gassified  copy  run  in  the  Morning 
World  can  be  placed  in  the  evening 
paper  for  an  added  charge  of  10  cents 
a  line.  Space  in  the  Evening  World  is 
not  sold  separately. 


LOVE  ADVICE,  SERIAL 
BANNED  BY  PASTORS 


Bridge  Feature  Also  Discarded  When 
Local  Ministers  Edited  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News  for  a  Day  on 
Invitation 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  May  30. — 
Readers  of  the  Chattanooga  News  on 
Thursday,  May  29,  read  a  newspaper 
edited  to  suit  the  tastes  of  preachers  of 
the  city,  who  were  invited  by  George 
Fort  Milton,  publisher,  to  try  their  hands 
at  printing  a  newspaper  for  a  day. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Ministers’  Association  was  in 
complete  charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  day,  writing  all  the 
editorial  and  directing  the  handling  of 
every  item  of  news. 


In  a  box  on  the  first  page  of  the  edi-  ] 
tion,  the  minister  telegraph  editors  ' 

stated  their  policy  thus :  “Our  policy  in 
selecting  news  was  to  take  such  items 
as  would  give  a  correct  mirror  of 
happenings  of  the  day  as  reported.  We 
cut  much  o*f  crime  reports  and  events 
which  had  no  constructive  educational 
value.” 

A  story  about  Al.  Capone  giving  a 
dinner  at  his  Miami  home  was  one  of 
the  items  killed  by  the  pastor-editors. 

Among  the  regular  features  of  the 
News  that  fell  under  the  editorial  ax 
was  the  daily  release  by  Dorothy  Dix, 
the  “Unusual  Bridge  Hand”  feature 
and  an  installment  of  a  serial  fiction 
story. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  edition  was 
a  full  page  symposium  showing  beneficial 
results  of  prohibition  in  surrounding 
small  towns. 

Dr.  Oliver  J.  Hart,  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  was  acting 
editor-in-chief.  In  a  leading  editorial, 
he  said: 

“We  accepted  the  invitation  of  George 
Fort  Milton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News,  to  edit  the  paper  'for  a  day,  be¬ 
cause  we  realized  that  if  a  newspaper 
man’s  religion  was  to  function  it  had  to 
function  in  the  newspaper  office. 

“We  ministers  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  very  helpful  experience  for  us  to  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  actual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  news  in  a  newspaper  on  a  normal 
day.” 

The  experiment  created  wide  interest 
among  readers  here. 


l^y  dear  Jim:- 

I  enclose  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  insertion  weekly  in  "Editor  U 
Publisher". 

There  is  no  better  way,  indeed 
no  other  sure  way  to  reach  all  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  outstanding  newspapers  in  the 
country  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Likewise,  1  have  found  "Editor 
&  Publisher"  invaluable,  during  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  a  quarter  century,  in 
reaching  advertisers  who  count  their  money 
at  least  twice  before  spending  it. 

Publishers'  Representatives  who 
do  not  have  the  constant  aid  of  constructive 
advertising  in  your  medium  work  under  a 
severe  handicap. 

This  Agency  wishes  to  represent 
a  few  rather  than  many  newspapers  who  are 
willing  to  "take  their  own  medicine". 

We  believe  we  can  tell  the  story 
of  such  publications  as  it  should  be  told, 
and  we  know  we  can  sell  newspaper  space  as 
it  should  be  sold. 

We  have  a  record  for  doing  both 
these  things  successfully. 


Hay  26,  1930. 
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SOMEBODY  IS  MAKING  SALES 


Our  BUSINESS  is  a  barometer 
of  the  faith  that  more  than  100  advertisers  have  in 
the  future  of  their  sales.  People  who  are  wondering 
what  business  is  thinking  will  find  signifieanee  in  the 
following  fact: 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1930  the  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  us  for  our  clients  exceeded  by  25%  the 
amount  placed  in  the  same  period  for  1929.  And  1929 
was  a  banner  year. 

'The  time  to  push  your  sales  and  advertising,”  said 
Rog  er  Babson  the  other  day,  "is  when  others  are 
irresolute  and  inactive!” 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising 

38.3  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

.  .  BOSTON,  10  State  Street  ....  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  ....  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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STRICT  RETAIL-GENERAL  DESIGNATION 
SOLVES  PROBLEM  FOR  COAST  DAILY 


Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News  Has  Rate  Card  Which 
Lists  Products  in  Each  Classification — “Highly  Satis- 
[  •-  factory,”  Official  Says 


4  MOXG  the  newspapers  which  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  local-national,  or  retail-general,  rate 
dispute  is  the  Los  Angeles  Ilhistrated 
Daily  News,  which  for  more  than  two 


paper’s  history  and  circulation  data. 
Printing  is  by  the  short  dimension,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  six-inch  width. 

Rates  are  quoted  in  inch  units,  each 
quotation  being  divisible  evenly  by  14 


GENERAL 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1929 
The  following  are  claased  as  general  advertisers: 


Automobile  C 

Milk  Distributors 

FasseDKer,  truck 

Optometrists 

.Aooeatsoriee,  bodice 

Oils  and  Greases 

Banks  ft  Trust  Cos. 

Osteopaths 

Cemeteries 

Promotion 

ChironacUn 

Proprietary  Remedies 

O.  S.  Practioueera 

Public  Utility  Cos. 

Dentists 

Publishers 

Distributors 

Resorts  and  Hotels 

Doctors 

Real  Estate 

Beauty  Shops 

Railroad 

Finaoeial 

Steamship 

Gasoline 

Saritariums 

loe  Cream  Mfrs. 

Security  Firms 

Ice  Companies 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Insurance  Companies 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Laundries 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Motorboats 

Taxicabs 

Mauuiacturers 

Trucks 

Wholesalers 

Transportation 

Medical 

Travel 

ANNa'AL  SPACE  RATES 

Open . $3.50  Per  Inch 

Per 

Inch 

71  ins.  or  1.000  tines  to  lie  used  within  12  mos..  $3.36 

176  ins.  fw  2.500  lines  to  be  used  within  12  mos..  3.22 

357  ins.  or  5.000  lines  to  lie  used  within  12  mos.,  .3.08 

535  ins.  or  7,500  lines  to  lie  used  within  12  mos.,  2.94 

714  ins.  or  10,000  lines  to  be  used  within  12  mos..  2.80 

AN\r.\L  TIME  RATES 

(Time  and  space  contracts  cannot  lie  combined  in  the 
same  contract) 

Per 

Inch 

7  insertioivi  to  be  used  within  1  year . $3  36 

13  inserUons  to  lie  used  within  1  year .  3  22 

26  inser^opB  to  lie  used  within  I  year .  3  08 

52  insertions  to  lie  used  within  1  year .  2  94 

104  insertions  to  be  used  within  1  year .  2  80 

AMI  SEMENT  R\TES 

Transient . $8.05  Per  Inch 

1  mo.  3  mos.  6  mos.  12  mfis. 
1  inch.  ever>*  day  .  .  $6  44  $6  .30  $6  16  $6  02 

1  inch.  3  tiroes  weekly  6  58  6  44  6  30  6  16 

I  inch,  weekly  7  42  7  14  6  86  6  58 

Where  advertiser  has  a  consecutive  amusement 
contract  and  total  weekly  insertions  a^regate  40 
itches  or  more  a  discount  of  25%  adflitional  will 
be  allowed. 

PRf>P.\GA\I)A  *  POUTIOAb 
Flat  Rate  —  Payable  in  Advance  —  $7.00  Per  Inch 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  Jar  uary  1,  1928 

The  following  rates  shall  apply  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  management)  to  the  advertising  of  a 
6rm  or  individual  ir  which  the  product  advertised  is 
offered  direct  to  the  consumer  through  a  retail  outlet 
or  outlets  owned  and  operated  by  the  advertiser  in  the 
city  of  publication.  The  following  are  classed  as  retail 
advertisers: 


Groceries  and 
Retail  Markets 
Hardware 
Music  and  Radio 
Men's  and 
Women’s  Wear 
Plumbers 
Poultry  Supplies 
Paints 

Sporting  Goods 
Shoes 

Druggists  Sewing  Machines 

Dryuoods  Tailors 

Tobacco 

Talking  Machines 
Typewriters 
Trunks 

Tents  and  Awnings 
TRANSIENT  . Per  Inch.  $3.50 


Art  Goods 
Auctions 
Books 

Building  Materials 
Butchers 
Confectioners 
Chinaware 
Cafes  ik  Restaurants 
(Churches 
Delicatessens 
I>epartmert  Stores 
sists 
Dry  Goods 
FJectric  .Appliances 
Furs 

Furniture 

Florists 


NET  TIME  R.ATES 

Stated  space  on  stated  days,  extra  space  subject  to 
pulilishers*  approval.  Hate  ))er  inch  per  insertion. 
D.AILY  1  mo.  3  mos.  6  mos.  12  mos. 


1  inch,  every  day . . . 

$2  52 

12  45 

12  38 

$2  31 

WEEKLY 

1  inch,  once  a  week  . 

2  80 

2  73 

2  66 

2  .50 

1  inch,  twice  a  week. 

2  73 

2  66 

2  50 

2  .52 

1  inch,  3  times  weekly 

2.66 

2  50 

2  52 

2  45 

10  inches  each  week  . 

2  66 

2  50 

2  52 

2  45 

30  inches  e^ch  week 

2  52 

2  45 

2.38 

2  31 

.MONTHLY 

25  inches,  each  month 

2  73 

2  66 

2  50 

2  52 

50  irches  each  mouth 

2  66 

2  50 

2  52 

2  45 

80  inches  each  month 

2  62 

2.55 

2  48 

2  41 

100  inches  each  month 

2  5« 

2  52 

2  45 

2  38 

NET  SP.ACE  HATHS 

Per 

Inch 

480  inches  or  more  used  within  12  months  ...  $2  59 

960  inches  or  more  used  w’ithin  12  months  ...  2  45 

2080  inches  or  more  usel  withii  12  months  .  2  38 

4160  inches  or  more  use.l  within  12  moitlis  .  2  24 


How  Los  Angeles  ^etvs  defineH  retail  and  general  on  its  rate  eard. 


years  has  been  working  under  a  rate- 
card  on  which  both  retail  and  general 
advertising  classifications  are  defined  and 
accorded  their  respective  rates. 

According  to  E.  G.  Patterson,  business 
manager,  the  rate  card  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  part  on  this  page  was  designed 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1928,  by  Elliott  C.  Hensel, 
the  paper’s  director  of  advertising.  At 
that  time  the  paper  abolished  the  terms 
“local”  and  “national”,  substituting  “re¬ 
tail”  and  “general”,  as  recommended  at 
the  recent  Washington  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation.  The  definition  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  quoted  on  the  rate  card  is  in 
effect  identical  with  that  recommended 
by  the  N.A.E..A.  and  the  classifications 
which  the  paper  sets  up  as  entitled  to 
the  retail  rate  and  to  the  general  rate 
follow  closely  those  fixed  two  years 
ago  by  the  N..\.E.A. 

The  rate  card  is  unusual  in  several 
resiK'cts  for  a  metropolitan  daily.  It 
does  not  follow  the  standard  set-up 
which  most  large  city  dailies  put  into 
effect  at  the  request  of  the  .American 
Ass(x:iation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
some  eight  years  ago.  It  folds,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fit  the  standard  rate-card  file, 
being  a  double  card,  6  inches  deep  and 
7  inches  wide,  folding  to  a  3^1  by  0 
inches. 

Its  second  major  difference  is  that, 
including  both  retail  and  general  rate  in¬ 
formation.  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
A. A. A. A.  standard,  although  it  fur¬ 
nishes  full  information  on  mechanical 
retjuirements,  position  charges,  etc.  It 
omits  the  general  information  about  the 


to  reach  the  usual  line  rate.  The  trans¬ 
ient  rate  for  both  local  and  general  is 
$3.50  jH-r  inch,  or  25  cents  i)er  agate  line. 
Time  rates  and  space  rates  are  (luoted 
Inith  for  retail  and  general  advertising, 
with  the  proviso  on  the  general  schedule 
that  time  and  space  contracts  cannot  be 
combined  in  the  same  agreement.  Space 
contracts  on  general  advertising  are 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  so  many  inches 
to  be  used  within  one  year  ami  time 
contracts  are  based  on  a  given  number 
of  insertions  within  one  year.  Time 
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rates  on  retail  contracts  are  quoted  on 
a  sliding  scale  for  periods  of  1  month, 

3  months,  6  months  and  12  months,  while 
space  rates  are  quoted  on  large-bulk 
units  to  he  used  within  a  year.  The  re- 
t.iil  time  rates  are  also  quoted  on  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  bases. 

The  minimum  rate  quoted  on  general 
advertising  is  $2.80  per  inch,  or  ^  cents 
per  line,  covering  contracts  for  714 
inches  or  10,000  lines,  or  104  insertions 
within  one  year.  The  lowest  retail  rate 
(juoted  is  ^.24  per  inch,  or  16  cents 
per  line,  on  contracts  guaranteeing  4,160 
inches  or  more  within  12  months.  This 
linage  requirement  is  almost  six  times 
tliat  of  the  minimum  general  schedule. 

Schedules  that  are  approximately  com¬ 
parable  are  the  retail  quotation  of  $2.45 
per  inch,  or  17  cents  a  line,  on  a  con¬ 
tract  guaranteeing  10  inches  a  week  for 
a  year,  and  the  general  schedule  re¬ 
quiring  use  of  7,500  lines  to  earn  a  rate 
of  $2.94  an  inch,  or  21  cents  a  line. 

The  differential  on  these  schedules  is 

4  cents  a  line  or  19  per  cent.  The  retail 
rates  of  17  cents  is  quoted  as  net.  The 
general  rate  of  21  cents  includes  15 
per  cent  agency  commission,  but  no  cash 
discount. 

‘‘For  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  this 
new  rate  structure  has  been  in  operation 
on  the  Daily  News  and  has  proven 
liighly  satisfactory  in  every  way,”  Mr. 
Patterson  informed  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“The  advertisers  and  agencies  have  Eteen 
delighted  with  the  change  and  we  credit 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  increased 
linage  to  this  move — which  was  made 
independently.” 


PLANNING  NEW  PLANT 

Proceedings  will  be  instituted  in  the 
I'ederal  district  court  at  Lynchburg, 
\'a.,  shortly  looking  to  condemnation  of 
the  building  used  by  the  News  and  Ad- 
ranee.  Senator  Carter  Glass’  newspapers. 
The  building  is  to  tie  razed  to  give 
place  for  tlie  new  postoffice.  A  new 
plant  is  planned  for  the  newspapers,  at 
Ninth  and  Church  streets. 


PLANNING  FINANCIAL  EXHIBITS 


Banks  to  Display  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns  at  Louisville  Convention 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  of  financial 
advertising  is  being  planned  for  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  F'inancial  Advertisers’ 
Association  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Scot. 
17-20,  under  the  direction  of  Jacob 
Kushner,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  and  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  committee. 

Some  of  the  larger  banks  and  inve.st- 
ment  houses,  which  in  former  years  ex¬ 
hibited  hut  few  specimens  of  their  work, 
have  promised  to  display  entire  cam¬ 
paigns  in  both  newspaper  and  booklet 
advertising,  according  to  Mr.  Kushner. 
.An  innovation  at  this  meeting  will  be  a 
discussion  of  the  exhibits  during  the 
luncheon  program  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
18. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Kushner  on  tlie 
exhibit  committee  are:  J.  V.  Holdam, 
First  National  Bank,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  J.  Blake  Ixiwe,  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Deroy  Scott, 
Lincoln  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky. ;  and  Cedric  Morris,  I’nion 
(iuardian  Trust  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DAILY  TO  BROADCAST 

Permission  has  been  granted  the 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Joum^  to  broad¬ 
cast  on  KGGF,  a  500-watt  station  sit¬ 
uated  at  Picher,  Okla.,  and  authority 
was  given  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  remove 
the  station  to  South  Coffeyville,  Okla. 
It  will  divide  time  with  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  station,  operating  on  a 
frequency  of  1010  kilocycles. 


HELD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Yankton  (S.D.)  Daily  Press  and 
Dakotan  conducted  a  c(»oking  school 
May  17-2^)  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Louis 
Dixon  of  New  York  City. 


Why  You 
Should  Use 

BURGESS 
DRY  MATS 


BURGESS  DRV  MATS  give  clear, 
sharp  type  faces,  black  solids  and 
detailed  Halftones. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  are  uni 

form  in  thickness. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  scorch 
rapidly. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  do  not 

lose  their  pliability  or  life  when  or  if 
scorched  too  long. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  retain  the 

impression  given  them  in  the  mould¬ 
ing.  Your  last  plate  is  as  clear  cut  as 
the  first  made. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  improved 
Burgess  mats,  send  in  at  once  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Be  sure  you  mention  the  type  of 
casting  box  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage 
desired  so  we  can  forward  you  the  right 
mat,  properly  conditioned. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 
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“the  outstanding  paper 
on  the  Gillette 
merehandising  list’’ 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Leads  Field  of  Over  200  Papers 


When  it  scored  the  highest  num* 
her  of  points  in  the  Gillette  Razor 
Company’s  newspaper  merchandis¬ 
ing  contest,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  showed  the  kind  of  service 
it  is  capable  of  performing  for  the 
national  advertiser.  “We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  a  national  mer¬ 
chandising  job  conld  not  be  accom¬ 
plished.  You,  in  our  opinion,  have 
shown  that  it  can,”  said  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  the  Gillette 
Company’s  advertising  agency,  in  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  Monitor  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  contest. 

Over  200  leading  newspapers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  competed. 
They  were  divided  into  four  groups, 
according  to  the  populations  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  published. 
Soon  after  the  contest  opened,  the 
Monitor  assumed  acommanding 
lead,  which  it  maintained  to  the 
finish.  In  making  the  final  awards, 
the  Monitor  was  removed  from 
group  classification,  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  given  equal 
recognition  with  that  received  by 
the  winner  in  each  group. 

Points  were  credited  to  the  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  for  se.veral  kinds 


of  cooperation.  An  important  serv¬ 
ice  was  the  placing  of  posters  or 
proof  sheets  in  dealers’  windows. 
The  Monitor,  with  its  wide-flung 
organization  of  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  uniquely  fitted  to 
render  such  a  service.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  contest,  posters  and 
proof  sheets  had  been  sent  to 
Monitor  advertising  representatives 
in  approximately  400  cities,  and  to 
more  than  a  thousand  dealers. 

Monitor  representatives  gave  en¬ 
thusiastic  support.  Dealers  selling 
Gillette  Razors  and  Blades,  many  of 
them  regular  Monitor  advertisers, 
were  glad  to  cooperate.  Posters  and 
proof  sheets  were  soon  placed  in 
hundreds  of  store  windows.  Addi¬ 
tional  points  were  scored  for  other 
special  services  designated  in  the 
contest,  with  the  result  that  the 
Monitor’s  ultimate  score  was  far 
beyond  that  of  its  closest  competitor. 

The  Monitor  also  pursued  its  regu¬ 
lar  plan  of  obtaining  *^tie-in”  adver¬ 
tisements.  Merchants  throughout 
the  country  were  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 
Monitor  readers  to  their  stores. 
They  placed  advertisements  in  the 


What 

Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc. 

Say  of  the  Monitor: 

“Tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor 
exceeded  our  greatest  expecta¬ 
tions  in  this  contest. 

“We  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
a  national  merchandising  job  could 
not  be  accomplished.  You,  in  our 
opinion,  have  shown  that  it  can. 

^^You  are  the  outstanding  paper  on 
the  Gillette  merchandising  list.” 


Monitor  featuring  the  New  Gillette 
Razor  and  Blades,  thus  providing 
additional  advertising  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  goods.  This  “tie-in”  serv¬ 
ice  was  not  counted  in  the  score  of 
points  credited  to  the  Monitor. 

A  national  dealer  cooperative 
service  which  no  other  newspaper 
and  no  magazine  is  in  position  to 
provide  is  offered  to  manufacturers 
by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  adds  to  the  value  of  space  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  highest  journal¬ 
istic  standards,  long  noted  for  the 
keen  interest  of  its  readers  in  the 
advertisements  it  publishes. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  Daily  Newspaper  for  the  Home 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

York,  270  Madison  Avenue;  Detroit,  3—101  General  Motors  Building;  Chicago,  1058  McCormick  Building;  St.  Louis,  1773  Railway  Exchange  Building; 
Kansas  City,  405  National  Fidelity  Building;  San  Francisco,  625  Market  Street;  Los  Angeles,  210  West  Seventh  Street;  Seattle,  350  Skinner  Building;  London, 
_  2,  Adelphi  Terrace;  Paris,  3,  Avenue  de  I'Opera;  Berlin,  59a  Unter  den  Linden;  Florence,  11,  Via  Magenta. 
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MINOR’S  MISREPRESENTATION  OF  AGE 
HELD  NO  DEFENSE  FOR  NEWSPAPER 

His  Employment  in  Pressroom  Was  Unlawful,  Court  Rules  in 
Damage  Case — Dailies  Should  Verify  Statements 
of  Applicants 


By  LESLIE 

^  HILD  labor  laws,  enacted  in  the 
^  various  states,  quite  generally  in¬ 
clude  printing  presses,  operated  other 
than  by  foot  power,  when  enumerating 
machinery  about  which  minors  below  a 
certain  age  shall  not  be  employed.  And, 
sjnce  modern  printing  plants  have  long 
since  discarded  foot  power  presses,  such 
laws  quite  generally  apply  to  the  print¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  industries.  So  too, 
while  these  laws  usually  bristle  with 
“thou  shall  not’s,’’  they  rarely  contain 
any  specific  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  an  employer  in  determining  the  age 
of  applicants  for  employment. 

In  the  light  of  which,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  right  of  an  employer  to 
rely  upon  the  representations  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant  as  to  his  age.  In  other  words, 
will  a  positive  misrepresentation  of  age 
made  by  a  minor  excuse  his  unlawful 
employment?  The  holdings  thereon  are 
not  precisely  in  accord,  but  the  great 
weight  of  authority  answers  the  above 
question  in  the  negative.  For  illustra¬ 
tion: 

In  Knoxville  News  Company  v. 
Spitzer,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
279  S.  W.  1043,  the  plaintiff,  a  minor 
under  16  years  6i  age,  applied  to  the 
defendant  for  employment  in  its  press¬ 
room.  Under  the  child  labor  statute  of 
Tennessee  the  employment  of  minors 
under  this  age  was  made  a  misdemeanor, 
where  the  employment  W'as  for  work 
about  printing  presses  operated  by  power 
other  than  foot  power.  As  bearing  upon 
the  circumstances  of  plaintiff  employ¬ 
ment  the  record  recites,  among  other 
things,  the  following.  The  plaintiff  is 
testifying. 

“He  just  asked  me  how  old  I  was. 

“How  old  did  you  tell  him  you  were? 

“I  told  him  I  was  16. 

“Why  did  you  tell  him  you  were  16? 

“I  was  afraid  I  would  not  get  the  job.” 

Then  continuing,  in  describing  the 
plaintiff,  and  in  showing  that  his  mis¬ 
representations  gained  him  the  employ¬ 
ment  the  record  states : 

“The  iJaintiff  weighs  about  145  pounds, 
was  about  6  feet  tall,  wore  a  number  8 
or  9  shoe,  and  had  been  shaving,  and 
upon  this  representation  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  though  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  had  defendant  not  believed  he 
was  16,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the  News  not 
to  employ  anyone  under  16.  Defendant 
did  not  know  the  age  of  the  young  man, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance 
to  indicate  that  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth.  The  falsehood  deceived  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  he  was  employed,  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  16  years  of  age.” 

Plaintiff _  was  directed  to  work  under 
the  directions  of  the  foreman  of  the 
pressroom,  and  assist  in  the  operation 
of  a  cylinder  press  run  by  electricity. 
Some  time  after  this,  there  was  delay 
in  getting  out  an  edition,  and  things 
were  going  wrong.  They  were  making 
.  a  plate  over,  and  were  ready  to  put  it 
on.  Plaintiff’s  foreman  was  taking  the 
plate  off  the  top  deck  making  a  change, 
and  called  for  plaintiff  to  come  and  take 
the  plate.  The  plate  was  a  combination 
of  lead  and  babbit  and  weighed  about 
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SO  pounds.  The  foreman  in  some  way 
let  it  fall  and  before  plaintiff  could  catch 
it  it  struck  him  upon  the  left  foot. 

The  injury  received  proved  of  a 
serious  and  permanent  nature  and  would 
disable  plaintiff  to  some  extent  for  life. 
Plaintiff  thereafter  brought  the  action 
for  damages  in  which  he  alleged  the  in¬ 
jury,  and  that  it  resulted  from  his  illegal 
employment  by  the  defendant,  and  set 
up  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  Tennessee 
child  labor  statute. 

In  defense,  the  defendant,  among 
other  things,  contended  that  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  his 
age  at  the  time  of  his  employment  con¬ 
stituted  a  complete  defense  to  the  action. 
The  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  a'fter  a  deduction  by  the  trial 
court,  in  the  sum  of  $1,.500.  From  this 
the  defendant  appealed,  and  the  higher 
court  in  passing  upon  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  action  quoted  from  a 
leading  case  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

“A  child  under  the  prohibited  age  can¬ 
not,  by  a  false  statement  as  to  his  age, 
make  his  employment  in  violation  of  the 
statute  lawful  and  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  do  that  which  the  statute  in 
express  terms  says  he  shall  not  do.  To 
so  hold  would  be  to  hold  a  child  by  his 
false  statement,  could,  in  effect,  repeal 
the  statute.  The  statute  was  enacted 
for  the  ♦  *  ♦  health  and  safety  of 
children,  and  liability  for  damages 
resulting  from  its  violation  is  created 
whether  it  is  expressly  so  declared  in 
the  statute  or  not.”  (95  N.  E.  204). 

Then,  after  an  exhaustive  review  of 
the  authorities  bearing  on  the  question 
in  hand,  the  court  concluded: 

“Without  further  discussion  of  this 
question,  we  are  con.strained  to  hold 
that,  under  the  facts  of  this  case,  by  the 
great  weight  of  authority  and  in  sound 
reason,  the  defendant  cannot  plead  that 
the  plaintiff  is  estopped  by  his  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  his  age  as  a  defense  in 
this  case.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  judgment  ♦  •  • 
affirmed,  with  costs.” 

The  foregoing  case  constitutes  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  reasoning  followed  by 
the  weight  of  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Here,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  boy  who,  without 
doubt,  gave  every  appearance  of  being  as 
old  as  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
Thus  aided,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  employer,  and  in  obtain¬ 
ing  employment  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  given. 

An  injury  follows  and  the  minor  plain¬ 
tiff  is  permitted  to  rely  on  the  fact  of 
his  unlawful  employment  to  support  his 
action  for  damages,  and  to  profit  by  his 
own  wrongdoing.  But,  regardless  of  how 
unfair  this  may  appear,  as  the  court 
points  out,  if  a  minor  were  held  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  misrepresentation  of  age, 
child  labor  statutes  would  be  more  or 
less  nullified  by  the  very  persons  they 
were  enacted  to  protect.  \\’hich  is  of 
course  true,  and  constitutes  a  line  of 
reasoning  difficult  to  overthrow. 

So,  it  would  seem,  the  best  protection 
for  any  employer  of  minor  labor  would 
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Know]your  Best  running  speed 

Increased  pressroom  efficiency  .  .  .  lowered 
production  costs  .  .  .  both  quickly,  auto- 
matically  attained  by  the  installation  of 
LpN  Reliance  Tachometers. 

*  /  Write  your  press  builder  or  direct  for  literature, 
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15.YEAROLD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GIRL  COVERING  POLICE 

{Special  to  E^ditok  &  Puiusheb) 

HATTIESBURG,  Miss.,  May  31.— 
A  reportorial  record  is  being 
claimed  by  the  Hattiesburg  Ameri¬ 
can,  afternoon  daily  here  with  the 
assignment  of  Nellie  Mixon,  15- 
year-old  high  school  junior  to 
cover  city  court  and  police  head¬ 
quarters. 

During  the  past  session,  Nellie 
reported  school  news  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  as  soon  as  the  last  term 
ended  on  May  30  she  was  added  to 
the  staff. 

While  in  school  she  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  by-line  stories,  one  about  an 
exhibition  by  James  Tangora, 
world’s  champion  typist,  attracting 
widespread  comment. 

After  graduation  next  year.  Miss 
Mixon  experts  to  study  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  where 
her  uncle,  Frank  R.  Elliot  is  head 
of  the  department. 


consist  in  enforcing  hard  and  fast  rules,  so 
that  there  would  never  be  any  doubt  about 
the  law  being  complied  with.  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  one  of  the  first  rules  would  forbid 
any  reliance  being  placed  upon  a  minor’s 
representations  as  to  his  age,  in  the 
absence  of  corroboration  from  other 
reliable  sources. 

HOWARD  HAS  BIG  LEAD 

Tellers  compiling  an  unofficial  count  in 
the  referendum  election  of  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  have 
announced  that  373  local  unions  out  of 
approximately  780  voting  have  given 
Charles  P.  Howard,  Indianapolis,  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  22,529  votes  for  the  presidency. 
The  official  count  will  not  be  begun  until 
June  7.  The  other  two  presidential  can¬ 
didates  were  far  behind.  Fred  Barker  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  polled  8,879  and  R.  G. 
Soderstrom,  Streator,  Ill.,  8,410. 


FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
INCREASE  BUDGET 

Will  Spend  $500,000  Using  All  Eng. 

lish-Language  Papers  Following  Suc¬ 
cessful  Test  Campaign — Repre¬ 
sents  $200,000  Increase 

The  advertising  campaign  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
be  extended  this  fall  to  include  every 
English-language  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  An  appropriation  of 
$500,000  has  been  set  for  the  adver¬ 
tising,  as  against  $300,000  last  year, 
when  the  underwriters  tested  the  idea 
in  territories  that  did  not  produce  their 
share  of  sales.  A  tie-up  campaign 
among  local  agents  using  association 
mat  service  last  year  produced  55  per 
cent  more  advertising.  Similar  .service 
this  year  is  expected  to  augment  the 
campaign  even  more. 

Advertising  this  year  calls  for  4,200 
lines  of  copy  to  be  run  monthly.  Gale 
&  Pietch,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New  York 
advertising  agency,  places  the  account. 
W.  \\’.  Ellis,  publicity  director  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
is  in  active  charge. 

STOCK  SELLERS  ENJOINED 

As  the  result  of  a  crusade  launched 
by  the  Atlantic  City  Nett's  a  year  ago,  F. 
Gordon  Rogers  and  five  associates  in 
interlocking  stock  selling  corporations 
have  been  restrained  by  an  injunction 
issued  by  Vice-Chancellor  Berry  at 
Newark  from  selling  any  further  secur¬ 
ities  in  New  Jersey  until  the  courts 
shall  otherwise  order. 

SENT  EXTRA  BY  AIR 

North  Wisconsin’s  first  airplane  news¬ 
paper  extra  w'as  delivered  May  26  when 
copies  of  the  Ashland  Daily  Press  were 
sacked  and  dropped  at  Glidden,  B'utter- 
nut  and  Park  Falls  and  delivered  at 
Phillips,  90  miles  from  Ashland,  where 
the  plane  landed.  The  flight  required 
slightly  more  than  one  hour. 


Down  Time  Costs  More 
Than  Production  Time  • 


Down  time  boogts  your  overhead — it  brings  costly 
delays — it  plays  havoc  with  production  schedules. 
Don^t  tolerate  idle  keyboards  in  your  composing  room. 
Most  down  time  is  caused  by  metal  trouble — by  handling 
metal  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  More  than  800  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  plants  have  found  the  secret  of  full  time 
efficient  production  in  the  Monomelt  System.  This 
modern  system  handles  metal  through  its  complete 
cycle — there  is  no  furnace — no  pigs.  The  Mononielt 
supplies  metal  under  absolute  temperature  control. 
Squirts — hot  or  cold  metal  troubles — hollow  slugs — low 

t 

letters — fuzzy  faces — are  virtually  eliminated.  Protect 
yourself  against  the  waste  of  down  time — insure  high 
quality  production  and  efficient  metal  handling  with  the 
Monomelt  System.  You  can't  feel  the  cost  because  it 
pays  for  itself.  Take  a  minute  to  investigate  now. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 
1636  N.  E.  POLK  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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“Plan  to  make  a  sales  landing  in  Iowa  in  1930. 
True,  1929  will  be  a  hard  year  to  beat,  but  Iowa 
really  enters  1930  with  a  promise  of  even  greater 
prosperity— offers  even  greater  possibilities  for 
well-directed,  properly  supported  sales  effort.” 

Reprinted  from  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion's  advertisement  in  Editor  and  Publisher, 
January  25,  1930. 


PREDICTION 
IN  JANUARY . 

BUT  A  FACT  NOW! 


Back  in  January,  we  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
Iowa  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  bright 
spots  on  1930  trade  maps.  Happily,  we  have  had, 
month-by-month,  plenty  of  substantial  reasons  for 
reiterating  that  prediction.  And  now,  no  less  auth¬ 
orities  than  Babson  and  the  United  Business 
Service  lend  their  support  to  our  contention. 

Let’s  see  first  what  Mr.  Babson  reveals.  For  the 
second  successive  month,  Iowa  is  given  the  highest 
rating  by  the  Babson  system  on  their  sales  and 
credit  maps.  Only  two  other  states  are  included  in 
this  exclusive  classification.  On  the  Babson  chart, 
Iowa  gets  first  rating  in  building  activity,  in  retail 
hardware  sales  and  in  shipments  of  Portland 
cement  received.  Business  in  the  principal  Iowa 
cities  is  listed  as  “good  or  fair’’  in  contrast  to  the 
“fair  or  quiet’’  classification  of  most 
cities  elsewhere. 

And,  when  we  examine  the  United 
Business  Service  sales  forecast  map, 
we  again  find  Iowa  rated  as  one  of 
the  best  markets  in  the  United  States 
— one  of  only  four  states  where  the 
highest  measure  of  buying  power 
may  be  expected.  T^is  service  men¬ 
tions  particularly  that  check  trans¬ 


actions  (a  sure  barometer  of  purchasing  power) 
through  Iowa  banks  are  unusually  active,  while  in 
most  states  they  show  marked  declines. 

Other  facts?  Here  are  a  few.  For  instance,  life 
insurance  written  in  Iowa,  by  the  sixty-two  larger 
companies,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930  showed 
a  24  per  cent  increase,  giving  Iowa  national  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  field.  Iowa’s  gasoline  bill  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1930  was  over  $15,733,000,  or  at 
least  $4,500,000  more  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Furthermore,  lowans  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,500,000  for  cigarettes  for  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April,  or  $310,000  more  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1929. 

Yes,  business  IS  good  in  Iowa  and  that’s  why  now 
is  an  opportune  time  to  go  after  Iowa’s  business  in 
the  right  way — back  up  your  sales 
effort  with  advertising  in  the  local, 
daily  newspapers  serving  Iowa’s  27 
key  markets.  Advertisers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  Iowa  situation  know  that, 
for  adequate  coverage,  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association’s  total  circulation 
of  457,074  is  absolutely  essential  in 
reaching  the  2,302,909  people  in  Iowa’s 
separate  and  distinct  key  markets. 


The  dots,  shown  on  the  map 
above,  indicate  the  location  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Iowa.  Note, 
they  arc  scattered  over  the  state, 
covering  the  27  definite  and 
separate  key  markets. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport 
.  .  .  .  Iowa 


Ames  _ _ Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington _ Gaxette 

Burlington  ._  Ilawk-F^ye 
Carroll  Daily  Herald 

Cedar  Rapiilf* 

Gazette  &  Republican 
Centerville 

loweglan  &  Citizen 
Clinton _ ......llorald 


Cotinrll  RlnflTs  Nonpareil 
Cre^ton  ...News-Adverti»er 
Davenport 

Democrat  A  I.ea<ier 
Davenport  Tiiii«> 

Dubuque  .  _  Telepraph-ller- 
abJ  and  Tiiue»-Juurtiai 
Fort  Doflge 

Messenger  &  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press  Citizen 

Keokuk _ Gate  City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Ma«on  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 

Journal  &  News-Tribune 
Newton  _ _ News 


Oelwein _ Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa _ Herald 

Dttuinwa  -  —  .-...-Courier 

Perr>  _  Chief 

Sioux  I'ity _ Journal 

Sioux  City _ Tribune 

Wa-hington _ Journal 

W  aterloo  __  Daily  Courier 
Waterloo _ Tribune 
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does  it  demand  exact  accuracy  of  details,  “He  sat  on  the  couch,”  Kirby  said, 
hut  it  must  contain  some,  almost  epi-  “and  told  the  theme — told  it  with  his 
grammatic,  boiled  dawn  paragraph  that  expressive  _  eyes  playing  and  his  hands 
gives  the  pith  and  meaning  of  the  entire  fluttering  in  expressive  pantomime.  His 

story.  Writing  a  news  story  demands  carroty  hair  became  disheveled — the  dyn- 

that  one  keep  both  eyes  open  and  work  amo  was  humming  under  a  full  current, 
constantly  to  boil  it  down  to  its  essen-  “Well,  in  three  weeks,  along  with  his 
tials.  It  forbids  the  use  of  cliche  phrases,  regular  work,  he  wrote  the  play  which 
Newspaper  writing  is  the  most  strenuous  was  bought  on  the  instant  by  the  pro¬ 
of  all  brain  work.  When  you’re  writing  ducer.  And  what  a  magnificent  play 

a  news  story  the  sweat  should  actually  it  is! 

“The  whole  episode  of  the  play  was 
characteristic.  Instinctively  he  did  the 
right  thing — the  several  right  things  man¬ 
agers  pray  for — one  set,  a  small  cast, 
sharp,  pf)inted  dialogue  (he  who  had 
He  never  w'ritten  fiction  or  dialogue).  I 
am  convinced  that  had  a  publisher  come 
to  him  and  said.  ‘Can  you  give  me  a 
In  1923  he  joined  sonnet  sequence?’  he  would  have  replied, 

. Let’s  see,  a  sonnet — fourteen  lines — Yes. 

I’ve  an  idea.  W'ill  next  Thursday  be  all 
And  on  the  appointed  time  or 
sooner  there  would  have  been  the  thing 
He  con-  complete. 

.  .......  1",  “In  this  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the 

‘Twelve  .\gainst  mental  pace  of  the  man,  the  amazing  per- 
■  '  ception,  the  skill  of  workmanship.  I 

com-  cannot  hope  to  impart  the  charm  of  his 
personality  or  the  pathos  of  his  passing, 
coming  as  it  did  just  as  he  was  sweeping 


WILLIAM  BOLITHO,  N.  Y.  WORLD  WRITER 
DIES  AT  CREST  OF  BRILLIANT  CAREER 


pnnr  down  your  face.” 

Bolitho,  whose  real  name  was  William 
.  ’  f  11  Bolitho  Ryall,  came  from  sturdy  South 
aretully^  .\frican  English-Dutch  stock.  He  was 
tntling  horn  in  Capetown  and  did  not  begin  his 
n  psay  literary  career  until  after  the  war. 

Idea  lor  prst  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
e  aloot-  remarkable  Paris  correspondent  for  the 
'  u .I/imc Acj/cr  Guardian. 

London  bureau  of  the  World  and  his 
at  made  brilliant  articles  on  European  affairs  cre- 
lot  only  international  comment.  He  came  to  right?' 

•ting.  jbis  country  October.  1928,  to  write  a  tri 
E  World  weekly  column  for  the  World, 
bad  not  tinned  as  columnist  until  April  15,  this 
to  have  year,  meantime  writing  “T 
Ion,  was  the  Gods,”  an  outstanding  book  of  last 
1920.”  year,  and  his  first  play,  which  he 
e  Green  pleted  in  two  weeks. 

na  prize  VN'illiam  Bolitho  actually  rose  from  the  < 
rect  the  dead  to  become  one  of  the  most  keenly  up  to  the  crest. 

alive  beings  of  this  generation  of  alive- 
ew  with  ness.  Entombed  in  a  trench  on  the 
bo  made  Somme  in  1916  with  15  other  British 
vspapers  soldiers,  all  of  whom  were  killed,  he 

remained  huried  alive  for  many  hours.  Tennet»ee 
ial  form  Dug  out  miraculously,  and  nearly  left 
iters,  if  there  for  dead,  some  one  discovered  a  a  * 

ipline  of  spark  of  life  in  him  and  had  him  re-  ^ 

vspapers  moved  to  a  hospital.  There  he  remained  re^rd  on 
ey  could  uncon.scious  for  six  weeks  and  semi-con-  pubhcation^ 
lift  they  scious  for  months  after.  It  was  a  year  court  by  . 

News-  before  he  left  the  Military  Hospital  in  county,  ag< 
anyone’s  Scotland.  Jounxal  ani 

hausting  "Europe  is  my  Thibet,”  he  said  to  him-  ’’c^ce. 
because  self  on  leaving  South  Africa,  land  of  his  iir 

youth,  to  discover  for  himself  the  opera-  ''' cs  Lucas 
>er  work  tions  of  Western  civilization.  He  dis-  t  Vi  J 

write  as  covered  them  first  as  a  stoker  on  a  Brit-  •cnied 

-  People  ish  liner ;  he  discovered  them  again  on  the  "  "■'•ob. 

his  illness,  don’t  forget  what  they  read  in  the  daily  battlefields  of  France;  he  elaborated  his 
IS  performed  press.  researches  hy  his  year’s  stay  in  the  hos- 

lor  died  of  “Good  reporters  do  not  have  to  pital. 

subordinate  their  writing  talent'  to  their  In  his  native  Capetown,  beginning  at 
d  to  be  one  repcwtorial  work;  rather  they  should  13,  he  had  been  newsboy,  laborer,  honor 

iters  of  the  strive  to  develop  their  style  under  the  student  in  metaphysics  and  Hebrew,  even 

ides  and  his  discipline  of  the  news  room,  whenever  invited  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  Moslem 

following  in  oportunity  offers.  Many  reporters  throw  priesthood. 

this  country,  away  opportunities  to  be  great  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  amaz- 
.alreadiy  ad-  "Newspaper  work  need  not  kill  writ-  ing  capabilities  of  the  man  were  given  by 

mirers  of  practically  every  line  he  wrote,  ing  ability,  but  it  is,  of  course,  not  possi-  Rollin  Kirby,  World  cartoonist,  in  the 

looked  to  his  future  with  great  hopes.  Jjie  to  turn  out  high  quality  work  every  World  June  4.  He  told  how  Bela  Blau, 

His  untimely  death  was  a  loss  to  lit  era-  jay  jhe  speed  and  concentration  de-  the  producer,  after  reading  “Twelve 

ture  and  to  newspaperdom,  both  of  which  nianded  of  a  reporter  or  a  special  writer  Against  the  Gods,”  had  called  on  Kirby 
he  considered  in  the  same  class.  _  is  too  great  to  lead  one  to  expect  brilliant  to  introduce  him  to  Bolitho.  When  they 

Never  was  there  a  greater  champion  or  profound  writing  every  day,  although  met  the  producer  told  Bolitho  that  he 
of  newspaper  writing  than  Bolitho,  the  j  think  even  an  ordinary  news  story,  if  could  write  a  play, 
incornparable  Bolitho,  as  .\lexander  written  in  simple  journalistic  style  is  a  “Certainly,”  Bolitho  answered,  “When 
W  oollcott  called  him.  He  reveled  in  high-class  example  of  writing.  Not  onlv  do  vou  want  it?  I  have  the  idea.” 

the  press,  and  read  every  paper  he  could  - — ^ - :: - ^ - - - 

get  his  hands  on  from  the  first  to  the  |  I 

He  saw  a  ' 


SUES  FOR  REWARD 


Wiliam  Bolitho 


ELDER  JOINS  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Jack  Elder,  who  gained  nationwide 
fame  as  a  football  and  track  star  while 
attending  Notre  Dame  University,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Iixaniincr  sports  staff. 


last  page.  He  saw  a  vitality  in  news¬ 
paper  writing  that  put  it  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  asserted  that  the  discipline 
of  the  city  nxim  was  the  best  possible 
training  camp  for  literature. 

Mr.  Bolitho,  himself,  and  in  his  copy, 
was  not  a  popular  type.  He  brought  to 
his  work  a  piercing  insight  into  routine 


—  HAND  OPERATED  — 

News  Bulletin  Machine 


IT  «  OI>IO*»TtD  H»N0  »tlO 

IMPLt  •  CHILD  CLN  U«C  IT 


Many  newspaper  publishers  and  manufacturers  have 
found  the  use  of  this  Bulletin  Machine  practically  a 
necessary  part  of  their  equipment,  aiding  in  selling 
papers,  advertising  the  institution  and  stimu¬ 
lating  reader  interest.  It  does  the  work  of  P« 

posting  bulletins  better  and  cheaper  than  | 

j  any  other  method.  It  is  also  useful  in  1 

I  printing  posters  or  strips  for  pasting  up.  J 

The  hand-operated  machine  is  7  feet  5  inches  high  A 

by  3  feet  10  inches  wide.  Stub  ends  of  rolls  from  1 1 

the  newspaper  presses  may  be  used,  the  frames  and 
I  rolls  taking  sheets  up  to  37  inches  wide.  The  letters  afl 

I  are  seven-eights  inches  high  with  one-quarter  inch  H 

spacing.  Please  write  for  further  information  regard-  H 

'  ing  the  practicability  of  this  Bulletin  Machine.  H 


Geo.  B.  David  Co. 


Newspaper  Representatives 

110  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1900  Wrifley  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  mail  complete  proposition 
for  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentation.  No  obligation. 

Newspaper . 

W  .  J 

State . 


Mechanical  Engineering  Corp 

New  London,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  MACHINERY  OF 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


— must  live  up  to  the  same  standards 
of  production  and  efficiency  required  of 
the  rest  of  a  modern  newspaper  plant. 

Just  as  accelerated  production  methods 
and  larger  circulations  have  exacted  more 
and  more  from  newspaper  presses,  so  has 
the  increased  activity  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  made  new  demands  of  special 


representation. 


The  changed  geography  of  advertising, 
the  necessity  for  numerous  contacts  in 
distant  places,  have  made  a  small  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  giving  only  partial 
coverage  of  the  nation's  advertisers  as 
incongruous  a  part  of  an  up-to-date  news¬ 
paper  plant  as  a  flat  bed  press. 

With  its  seven  strategically  located 
offices  and  its  eighteen  salesmen,  the 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency  offers 
publishers  facilities  for  handling  national 
advertising  which  are  in  keeping  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  modern  newspaper  plant. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


Publishers’  Representatives 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Dallas 
Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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BROOKLYN  DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 


New  home  of  Standard-Union. 


^  HE  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  one 
of  the  papers  in  the  Paul  Block 
group,  moved  last  Saturday,  May  31,  to 
its  new  home  at  325  Gold  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  to  occupy  three  floors  of  a  seven 
story  building,  and  a  two  story  addi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  especially  built  to 
house  the  printing  presses. 

The  structure,  which  is  known  as  the 
Standard  Union  Building,  has  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  seventh  floor;  the 
news  room  on  the  sixth,  the  business 
office,  circulation  and  executive  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  first.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  printed  papers  to  be  put  on 
trucks  directly  without  having  to  be 
moved  upstairs,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
old  edifice  from  which  the  paper  moved. 

The  new  premi.ses  have  the  advantage 
of  being  near  the  Myrtle  avenue  elevated 
line  and  the  Brookl>Ti-Manhattan  Tran¬ 
sit  Company  subway  line,  and  is  but 
a  stone’s  throw  from  Flatbush  avenue 
extension,  which  gives  quick  access  to 
the  main  delivery  routes  of  Brooklyn 
and  lower  Manhattan. 

The  building  is  of  steel  and  concrete, 
fireproof,  and  well  lighted,  of  the  typical 
modern  factory  type.  It  has  a  spinkler 
system  and  plenty  of  ventilation,  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  structure  just  vacated, 
which  was  never  designed  to  house  a 
newspaper,  having  been  many  years  ago  a 
department  store  and  then  a  hotel,  be¬ 
fore  being  converted  in  1902  into  a  print¬ 
ing  establishment. 

A  new  electric  melting  furnace  and  a 
Hoe  shaver  have  been  added,  as  well  as 
other  up-to-date  equipment.  The  new 
building  is  8.5  by  73  feet,  the  73  feet 


being  frontage.  At  the  side  is  the  new 
structure  in  the  form  of  a  connected 
addition,  25  feet  frontage  and  running 
back  85  feet. 

Ample  room  is  provided  in  the  base¬ 
ment  for  storage  space,  and  the  press 
room  is  designed  to  permit  of  expan 
sion  as  new  equipment  is  purchased. 
Showers  and  an  employe  recreation  room 
have  also  been  provided. 

“At  the  same  time,  modern  machinery 
and  equipment  have  been  installed  in  the 
new  plant  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
produce  the  paper  more  efficiently  and 
in  line  with  m<^ern  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing.’’ 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  worked  out  the  plans  for 
construction,  remodeling,  and  the  engi¬ 
neering  details.  The  William  Kennedy 
Construction  C^.  was  the  contractor. 

The  tenancy  of  the  old  building  at 
Washington.  Johnson,  and  Fulton  streets, 
on  what  was  called  Newspaper  Row 
because  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eatjle  is 
across  the  way,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  is 
not  far  off,  and  branch  offices  of  Man¬ 
hattan  papers  are  nearby,  began  May 
19.  1902. 

Of  the  employees  who  moved  into  the 
Washington  street  structure  in  1902,  but 
a  handful  remain  with  the  paper  today. 
In  the  erlitorial  department  there  are  but 
two,  Joseph  J.  Early  and  Charles  Harri¬ 
son,  Ixith  associate  editors  novy.  In  the 
advertising  office  there  is  William  Keyn- 
olds.  who  has  entered  his  47th  year  of 
service  with  the  paper.  He  is  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

In  the  press  room  there  is  Edward 


Stanfield,  and  in  the  composing  room 
nine  of  the  old  timers,  Thomas  Ford, 
who  has  been  with  the  paper  more  than 
40  years,  Thomas  Buckley,  Sam  Adams, 
Tom  Sherlock,  Frederick  Kleine,  Frank 
McKieman,  E.  R.  Ingamells,  Fred  Loh- 
miller  and  Austin  J.  Ford. 

Others  on  the  present  news  staff  who 
have  served  for  a  long  time  are  Charles 
E.  Casey,  who  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1907  except  for  war  service;  David 
A.  Sasseen,  copy  reader,  who  has  been 
with  the  Standard  Union  since  1916  and 
last  year  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  to  newspaper  work ; 
Eileen  Dixon,  woman’s  page  editor  for 
the  last  decade ;  and  Charles  Mulligan, 
city  editor,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1905 
but  was  away  for  a  period  about  1913. 

PUBLISHER  WINS  SUIT 

The  Oregon  supreme  court  has  sus¬ 
tained  an  order  of  non-suit  in  favor  of 
E.  A.  Koen,  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  Banner-Courier.  Koen  was  sued 
for  civil  libel  by  C.  V.  Kilgore,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  Molalla  school,  on  the  basis 
of  articles  published  in  connection  with 
the  arrest  of  Kilgore  on  a  charge  of 
theft,  from  which  he  was  subsequently 
acquitted.  The  lower  court  granted 
Koen  a  non-suit  but  Kilgore  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court.  Justice  Bean,  who 
wrote  the  decision,  held  that  the  articles 
were  privileged  and  without  malice. 

STATUE  FOR  EDITOR 

Approval  of  the  preliminary  design 
for  a  heroic  statute  of  the  late  Harvey 
W.  Scott,  for  40  years  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  granted  by 
the  art  commission  of  that  city.  The 
monument,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Gotzum  Borglum  will  be  erected  through 
a  $25,000  bequest  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
.Scott’s  widow  and  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  his  son,  Leslie  M.  Scott,  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  The 
figure  will  stand  in  a  public  park  on 
Mount  Ta^r,  facing  Mount  Scott,  an¬ 
other  district  of  the  city,  named  for  the 
editor. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

Governor  Present  at  Opening  of 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  Building 

Celebrating  the  transfer  of  its  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  extensive  commer¬ 
cial  printing  business  to  its  new  home 
the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  observed 
open  house  May  31  while  closing  the 
forms  and  putting  to  press  a  special 
Greater  Anderson  edition  of  144  pages. 
Cost  of  the  plant  was  $250,(XX). 

The  paper  was  published  and  distributed 
as  the  Sunday  morning  edition  of  the 
Herald. 

Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie  of  Indiana 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  plant 
Representative  editors  and  publishers, 
and  manufacturers  of  paper,  ink,  ma 
chinery  and  equipment  also  attended. 

The  newspaper  is  published  by  the 
Anderson  Herald  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  the  officers  of  the  company  being 
Mrs.  Harriet  Toner,  president;  Williams 
M.  Toner,  vice-president,  and  Charles  T. 
Neff,  secretary-treasurer. 

GIVING  BASEBALL  LESSONS 

More  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  gath¬ 
ered  at  Braves  Field,  Boston,  Saturday 
morning.  May  31,  for  their  first  lesson 
in  a  series  of  baseball  demonstrations 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  Each  boy  or  girl  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  field  must  present  a  cou¬ 
pon  published  in  each  Saturday’s  Herald. 
In  addition  to  instructions  by  big  league 
stars  each  pupil  is  given  a  ticket  to 
the  regular  league  game  for  that  after¬ 
noon. 

S.  D.  GROUP  MEETS 

Donald  Hare,  editor  of  the  Hill  City 
(S.  D.)  News  was  elected  president  of 
*  the  Black  Hills  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  recently.  Walter  Travis, 
Rapid  City  Journal,  was  chosen  vice- 
president;  J.  S.  Smith,  Belle  Fourche 
Bee,  secretary.  E.  F.  Lusk,  Rapid  City 
Journal  and  Arthur  Nisselius,  of  Spear- 
fish  are  directors. 
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Thu  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PRICE  WAR 

No!  Certified  Dry  Mats  will  not  be 
cheapened  in  quality  to  meet  cutthroat 
price  competition. 

Where  price  governs  quality  invariably 
suffers. 

Certified  quality  stands  for  good  printing, 
and  is  enabling  over  400  publishers  to 
produce  well  printed  papers  day  in  and 
day  out. 

A  case  of  Certifieds  will  demonstrate  be^ 
yond  all  question  that  Certified  quality 
makes  Certifieds  the  most  economical 
mats  you  can  supply  to  your  stereotype 
department. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality  I 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mats 
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ATLANTA,  GA,  FEB.  4,  1930. 
PLEASE  RUSH  PICTURE  OLD  COUPLE 
PAGE  TEN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
SERVICE  1929  TC  STANDARD  GRAVURE 
CORPORATION  LOUISVILLE  KENTUCKY 
PHOTOGRAPH  KEY  Z  541 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


fRESNO,  CALIF.,  MAR  10,  1930 
PLEASE  RU-H  PRINT  OF  ILLUSTRATION 
EIGHTY  EIGHTY  FIVE  FROM  YOUR 
NINETEEN  '  VENTY  NINE  CHRISTMAS 
SERVICE 

MILLARD  FRESNO  BEE 


WESTERN 

UNION 


NEW  YORK,  N  Y  ,  JAN  31,  1930. 
SEND  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  PHOTOGRAPH 
WOMENS  WEAR  P  ONE  EIGHTY  FIVE 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


MIAMI,  FLA  ,  MAR  17,  1930 
PLEASE  RUSH  AIR  MAIL  PHOTOGRAPH 
NUMBER  SEVEN  TWO  FIVE  SIX 

W  .H  BLINN  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


WESTERN 

UNION 
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WESTERN 

UNION 


WESTERN 

UNION 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FEB  17,  1930 
PLEASE  SEND  SPECIAL  DELIVERY 
ILLUSTRATIONS  NUMBERS  ONE  THIRTY 
ONE  THIRTY  TWO  ONE  THIRTY  THREE 
ONE  THIRTY  FOUR  ONE  THIRTY  SIX 
ONE  THIRTY  SEVEN  ONE  THIRTY  EIGHT 
ONE  THIRTY  NINE  AND  ONE  FORTY 
ON  CAinDY 

LEO  SMITH  CLEVELAND  NEWS 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  NOV.  19,  1959 
SEND  ART  GRAVURE  NEW  YORK  OUlCK 
CHRISTMAS  PHOTO  EIGHT  NAUGHT 
DOUBLE  SIX  THANKS 

RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH 


WESTERN 

UNION 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.,  JAN  31,  1930 
.OSSY  PRINT  7106  CATALOG  No.  7 
OARD  GRAVURE  CORP 

TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  CO 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS ,  JAN  16  1930 
PLEASE  SHIP  ICE  CREAM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
SERIES  Z  SIX  HUNDRED  FORTY  TO  SIX 
HUNDRED  FORTY  SEVEN 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Wanton,  pa.,  mar.  4, 1930. 
^  all  BOYS  AND  MENS 
lOTOS  YOU  HAVE  THANKS 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 
TO  MEET  ON  CRUISE 

State  Publishers  Will  Discuss  Mer- 
cbendising  Co-operation,  Radio, 
Free  Publicity  During  Boat 
Trip  June  27—29 

Demands  for  more  and  more  mer¬ 
chandising  co-operation  from  agencies, 
the  relation  of  the  radio  to  newspapers, 
the  advertising  rate  differential,  free 
publicity,  overhead  problems,  classified 
promotion,  insurance  rates  and  other 
unportant  business  topics  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  on  a 
three-day  cruise  out  of  Baltimore,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  27,  28 
and  29.  Daniel  N.  Slep  of  the  Altoomi 
Mirror  is  president  of  the  group. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  cruise  will 
be  an  airplane  demonstration  over  the 
ship  by  planes  from  the  Mayland  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  The  party  will  visit  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
historic  Yorktown  and  Jamestown  and 
will  stop  at  the  Chamberlain- Vanderbilt 
hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  the  second 
night  out  for  a  banquet  at'  which  the 
principal  speakers  will  be  Southern  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

On  the  business  side,  the  loss  of  linage 
this  year  will  be  discussed  at  length  and 
publishers  will  be  asked  to  explain  how 
they  have  made  intelligent  economies. 
There  will  also  be  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  to  meet  the  expected  increase  in 
newsprint  cost. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  on 
the  program  has  to  do  with  radio.  John 
O’Donnell,  editor  of  the  Oil  City  Der¬ 
rick,  will  talk  on  “What  About  Radio 
Competition?”  He  has  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  subject,  including 
an  analysis  of  questionnaires  sent  to 
P.  N.  P.  A.  headquarters.  J.  Wilbur 
Werry,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Johnstoivn  Tribune,  will  talk  on  “Radio 
Advertising.” 

The  subject  of  “Newspapers  and  the 
Agencies”  will  be  introduced  by  C.  B. 
Lartz,  general  manager  of  the  Sharon 
Netvs-Teleqraph,  and  following  this 
there  will  be  a  discussion  of  agency 
practices,  merchandising  co-operation 
demands,  the  rate  differentials,  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  national  vs.  local  advertising,  etc. 
_  The  subject'  of  chain  stores  is  also 
listed  at  the  request  of  several  publish¬ 
ers.  M.  X.  Garinger,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  counsellor  for  the  P.  N.  P.  A., 
will  talk  on  “Developing  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

At  a  forum  for  weekly  publishers  will 
be  presided  over  by  H.  B.  Heywood  of 
the  Conshohocken  Recorder,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  P.  N.  P.  A.  W.  Clement 
Moore  business  advisor  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  will  give  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  business  condifions  on 
Pennsylvania  weeklies.  He  will  also 
explain  an  accounting  system  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  N\  E.  A.,  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc., 
and  the  P.  N.  P.  A.  J.  W.  Shaw,  field 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Press  As- 
wiation,  has  for  a  subject  “What  the 
Circulation  .Audit  System  Has  Accom¬ 
plished.” 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny,  publisher  of  the 
Grentsburfj  TrUmne-Rc^’icu',  will  talk 
on  “State  College  School  of  Journalism 
‘  Scholarships. ” 

_  During  the  cruise,  there  will  be  danc- 
mg  aboard  _  the  steamer,  bridge  parties 
A  Indies  and  on  .Sunday  morning, 
there  will  be  a  devotional  service. 

dr.  TAYLOR  HONORED 

Dr.  Graham^  Taylor,  for  the  last  28 
n  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
w.  C«ifo<7o  Daily  News  and  prominent 
yj^ogist  in  the  mkldlewest,  was  guest 
2  honor  at  a  dinner  marking  the  com- 
f  of  36  years  as  founder  and  head 
ot  the  Chicago  Commons,  social  settle- 
IWi*  9^nrles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the 
*2"-'’  News,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
™ner,  r^alled  that  Victor  F.  I.awson, 
“te  publisher  Of  the  Daily  News,  once 
■Jtwred  to  Mr.  Taylor  as  “the  conscience 
•W  Chicago.” 


N.  J.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Annual  Meeting  and  Outing  to  Be  Held 

June  20-23  at  Buck  Hills  Falls,  Pa. 

A  proposed  revision  of  the  state’s  laws 
on  legal  printing  will  be  the  main  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  74th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  June  20-23. 
Other  subjects  scheduled  are  reports  on 
circulation  audit,  the  newspaper  institute 
and  schools  of  journalism. 

Dr.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  associate 
editor  of  the  North  American  Reznew, 
will  speak  at'  the  banquet  on  Saturday, 
June  21. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  is  composed  of  Guion  P.  Wilson, 
Long  Branch  Daily  Record;  E.  V. 
Savidge,  Hopewell  Herald;  W.  B.  R. 
Mason,  Bound  Brook  Chronicle,  and 
John  W.  Clift,  Summit  Herald.  Mr. 
Savidge  is  president  of  the  association. 

BETTY  BRAINARD  IN  PHILA. 

Betty  Brainard,  former  women’s  editor 
of  the  Associated  Newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  women’s  page  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  The  Associated 
Newspapers,  now  a  part  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  still 
handles  Miss  Brainard’s  column,  “We 
Women.”  Miss  Brainard  started  her 
newspaper  career  on  the  Cleveland 
News. 


LIBRARIANS  TO  MEET 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dailies’  Group  of  National  Associa¬ 
tion  Discuss  Problems  at  Annual 
Convention  in  Coast  City 
June  18  to  20 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
newspaper  group  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  will  hold  its  meeting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


The  meeting  will 
be  held  Wednes¬ 
day  to  Friday, 
June  18-20  at 
San  Francisco 
as  a  part  of  the 
convention  o  f 
the  Special 
Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group  will 
be  held  at  2  p. 

Joseph  F,  Kwapil  m.,  June  18.  The 
delegates —  about 
30  newspapers  are  expected  to  be  repre¬ 
sented — will  be  welcomed  by  William  W. 
Vaughan,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and 
the  response  will  be  made  by  William 
Alcott,  Boston  Globe,  who  is  president 
of  the  association.  The  chairman  of 


the  newspaper  group,  Joseph  F. 
Kwapil,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
will  give  a  review  of  the  year.  The 
reports  of  committees  will  conclude  this 
session. 

Thursday  morning  the  group  will  hold 
a  breakfast-conference,  presided  over  by 
Miss  Agnes  J.  Peterson,  Milwaukee 
Journal.  At  the  afternoon  session  Mr. 
Alcott  will  again  speak,  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  group.  Other 
talks  will  be  given  by:  Mr.  Vaughan; 
Wilber  Kirkman,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Review;  Miss  Blanche  L.  Davenport, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
jorie  D.  Brown,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Blackledge,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Nezvs. 

The  Friday  breakfast-meeting  will  be 
in  charge  of  .A.  Dwight  Newton,  San 
Francisco  E.raminer.  The  speakers  at 
the  afternoon  session  are;  'Thomas  P. 
Bellew,  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
E.ratnhier;  Roy  Harrison  Danforth, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune;  Miss  Peterson,  and  Mr. 
Kwapil. 

The  election  of  officers  will  conclude 
the  meeting. 

WINS  DAMAGE  AWARD 

A  jury  in  supreme  court  at  Penn  Yan, 
N.  A'.,  awarded  $450  damage  to  Harry 
C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Dundee  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  in  his  negligence  action  against 
J.  Howard  Hayes  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE! 

AND  THE 

OAKLAND  MARKET 

No  class  of  advertiser  keeps  in  closer  touch  with  conditions  in 
his  own  field  than  the  department  store  operator. 

In  the  Oakland  Market,  department  stores  always  have  shown  an 
overwhelming  preference  for  the  Tribune.  During  1929,  the 
Tribune  carried  3,103,359  lines  of  department  store  advertising; 
the  second  paper  in  this  field  carried  2,682,282  lines. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1930,  the  Tribune  carried  985,027 
lines  of  this  classification  compared  with  775,505  lines  carried 
by  the  second  paper. 

Home  delivered,  the  Tribune  is  read  by  those  who  do  the  buying 
in  this  market  of  567,000  persons. 

I/ll  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not  I 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast’s  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the  | 

Exclusive  S^Associalcd  _ 

<®aklanli^®nbun^ 

CoMobdatol  Piess  AssocuIim 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

(Member  A.B.C.;  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities) 

National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 
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Chicago 
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E  D  I 

RADIO  TRANSMISSION 

WHAT  does  the  successful  transmission  of  a 
printed  newspaper  page  from  point  to  point 
by  radio  process  mean  to  the  future  of  the 
industry?  There  have  been  several  spectacular  dem¬ 
onstrations  recently.  This  week  the  first  and  financial 
pages  of  New  York  Evenitvg  World  were  transmitted 
by  radio  from  New  York  to  Atlantic  City  where,  in 
88  minutes,  the  delegates  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Radio  Manufacturers’  Association,  were  able 
to  read  exactly  what  crowds  in  Park  Row  and  Wall 
Street  were  reading.  Owing  to  a  radio  limitation, 
temjKjrary  of  course,  each  page  was  sent  in  four 
sections,  but  when  these  were  joined  the  page  was 
complete  and  in  satisfactory  reproduction.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  was  cleared  in  22  minutes. 

The  process,  of  course,  is  like  that  of  photograph¬ 
ing  a  page  of  type.  When  it  comes  to  perfection 
it  may  dispense  with  the  whole  present  system  of 
telegraphing,  both  by  hand  and  by  automatic  printer. 

The  business  of  a  press  service  then  would  be  to 
prepare  proofs,  or  make  up  whole  pages,  and  trans¬ 
mit  them  entire  to  members  or  clients  who  prolxibly, 
some  day,  will  merely  turn  the  pages  over  to  an 
engraving  department  for  an  etching  process,  thus 
dispensing  with  composition.  Naturally,  general  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  attuned  to  the  spot  news  of  trade, 
might  also  be  distributed  through  the  ether.  And 
a  world  of  possibilities  would  be  offered  for  new  and 
novel  syndication. 

The  invention  seems  also  to  offer  new  methods  to 
the  operators  of  group-owned  newspapers  or  to  asso¬ 
ciated  newspapers. 

Some  radio  experts  look  upon  this  invention  as 
more  wonderful  and  holding  greater  possibilities  of 
usefulness  than  television.  Certainly,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  seem  unbounded.  The  invention  makes  imagina¬ 
tion  whirl.  We  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
air  transmission  is  in  its  infancy  and  much  greater 
wonders  are  to  come. 


“Don’ll  n’ith  France”  and  "Corsica  is  Ours” 
arc  headlines  in  Rome  ncwsfHt/'crs,  yet  not  one 
editorial  z’oice  in  the  kingdom  dares  tell  the 
Dalian  people  of  the  menace  to  them  in  such 
threats. 


LONDON  MERGER 

That  lively  morning  newspaper  of  London,  the 
Daily  News,  has  gobbled  up  the  sedate  London 
Chronicle,  established  in  18.‘i5.  The  merger 
comes  to  conclude  a  bitter  and  at  times  spectacular 
newspaper  war.  The  winner  now  wears  the  title 
London  Daily  News  &  Chronicle.  It  is  the  only 
London  morning  newspaper  regarded  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Liberals.  The  Chronicle  had  been  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  Lil)eral  side  for  more  than 
.'iO  years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  heavily  capitalized 
and  of  late  struggled  under  the  w’eight  of  various 
financial  obligations.  Its  more  agile  competitor  rather 
ran  the  old  Chronicle  off  its  feet  and  then  scooped  it 
up. 

This  is  the  third  great  London  newspaper  that 
London  Daily  News  has  absorbed,  having  taken  over 
in  recent  years  IFestminster  Gazette  and  formally 
the  Morning  Leader.  One  astonishing  fact  in  the 
present  merger  is  that  the  vanishing  newspaper  had 
one  million  circulation  right  up  to  the  day  of  its 
suspension.  Sir  Robert  Donald,  former  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  truly  says  that  no  newspaper  with 
such  power  has  ever  before  failed  to  make  its  inde¬ 
pendent  way.  Another  astonishing  fact  is  that  the 
Chronicle  last  year  earned  less  than  $125,r00.  N 
Lloyd  George  combination  sold  it  in  1926  to  a  group 
controlling  inveresk  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  and  numerous 
other  publicatirms  for  Sl.'i.OOO.OOO.  Despite  the  im¬ 
mense  circulation,  the  management  could  not  sell 
advertising  in  commensurate  volume  and  at  rates  in 
proportion  to  circulation  value.  Newsprint  and 
1.800  employes,  the  latter  now  on  the  street  in 
search  of  work,  piled  up  perilous  dailv  expense. 
The  Chronicle  with  a  fine  policy  and  splendid  history, 
could  not  “pay  out’’  on  its  capitalization. 


IF  hen  editorial  men  knozv  more  about  adz'cr- 
tising  and  adz’ertising  men  knoze  more  about 
nezi’s  practices  there  zvill  be  z'astly  less  cross¬ 
purpose  action.  The  occasional  meeting  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  adz’ertising  staffs  is  one  zcay  to 
harmonize  action. 


I  A  L 


Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee:  write 
them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart. — Proverbs, 
III;  3. 


STRANGE  BOYCOTT 

HERE  is  a  strange  manifestation  of  cruel  intol¬ 
erance  in  California,  where  a  committee  of  five 
local  clergymen  and  laymen  have  organized  a  boy¬ 
cott.  both  advertising  and  subscription,  against  the 
Modesto  News  Herald,  C.  K.  McClatchy  editor  and 
proprietor.  The  newspaper  is  frankly  opposed  to 
prohibition  and  also  recently  took  a  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  tennis  tournament,  during  which  some  of 
the  contestants  chose  to  play  their  matches  on  Sunday. 
This  is  the  crime  for  which  it  is  to  be  punished  by 
commercial  reprisals.  The  editorial  management  of 
the  newspaper,  when  waited  upon  by  the  committee, 
assured  the  would-be  righteous  wreckers  that  the 
newspaper’s  opinions  were  its  own  and  that  coercion 
would  not  deter  the  management  from  pursuing  a 
course  which  it  believed  right.  The  News  Herald 
could  not  be  frightened  out  of  policy,  though  it 
might  lie  ruined  by  boycott. 


found  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  leading  New  York 
medical  men  and  newspaper  men  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  press  relationships.  They  debated  in  lively 
fashion  many  ancient  quarrels  between  doctors  and 
reporters.  But,  we  believe,  both  sides  learned  valu¬ 
able  lessons.  The  iron  silence  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity,  through  the  years,  is  gradually  breaking 
down  in  the  face  of  higher  science  and  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  public  right.  Newspaper  men  naturally 
defend  that  right.  It  is  their  business  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  people,  so  that  the  experience  of  one, 
for  good  or  evil,  may  become  common  knowledge  in 
the  community.  This  is  a  legitimate  function. 
Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  defend  the 
private  right  of  the  individual.  That,  too,  is  lo  be 
respected. 

But  there  is  a  common  ground  upon  which 
both  reporters  and  physicians  may  stand  and  it  is 
based  on  the  old  principle  of  “greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.’’ 

We  admire  the  New  York  Academy  for  taking 
the  initiative  looking  to  better  understanding  with 
the  daily  press.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  from 
it  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  the  idea  spreading  to 
other  cities.  The  time  is  coming,  in  the  course  of 
events,  when  the  medical  fraternity  will  appreciate 
to  the  full  an  opportunity  to  protect  public  health 
through  candid  newspaper  publicity. 


What  a  million  circulation  •without  propor¬ 
tional  advertising  return  can  do  to  a  newspaper, 
particularly  when  the  company  is  overcapital¬ 
ized.  zc’os  this  week  demonstrated  to  a  nicety 
in  London. 


The  bark  of  such  a  boycott  is  usually  w'orse  than 
its  bite.  Intolerant  people  are  invariably  great  bluffers. 
Driven  by  tremendous  personal  egotism,  wherein  they 
picture  themselves  as  the  big  strong  brothers  of  the 
poor  little  common  people,  they  often  say  and  do 
strange  things,  and  it  is  usually  well  to  discount  such 
threats.  We  entertain  no  fear  for  the  Herald. 

The  ministerial  committee  is  al.so  talking  about 
starting  a  new.spaper  to  replace  the  News  Herald. 
All  right,  no  objection  to  that.  It  is  a  free  country 
and  if  these  gentlemen  will  put  up  the  money  to 
start  a  newspaper  they  should  be  entitled  to  their 
experience.  A  boycott,  however,  is  different.  It  calls 
for  indecent,  underhand,  unprincipled  group  action, 
which  sometimes  must  be  met  by  resort  to  laws 
which  protect  a  free  press  from  mistreatment  at 
the  hands  of  conspirators.  On  second  thought  these 
high-minded  gentlemen  will  probably  discover  that 
such  action  would  constitute  a  worse  abiisp  than 
that  which  they  think  they  are  fighting.  Bv  all 
means  thev  should  start  a  newspaper  of  their  own 
and  give  the  News  Herald  a  fair  fight  in  editorial 
columns.  We  would  respect  that  sort  of  warfare 
and  the  ministers  doubtless  would  emerge  from  it 
better  men.  spiritually  speaking. 


No  man  is  capable  of  deciding  the  infinite 
zveiety  of  problems  that  pa.ts  an  editor's  desk 
without  consultation  zvith  associates  zvho  are  as 
free  to  say  "no”  as  to  approz’e. 

MEDICAL  NEWS 

WE  .\GREE  with  Dr.  John  .A.  Hartwell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
that  it  was  up  to  the  newspapers  to  publish  and 
dramatize  the  fact  that  in  more  than  six  months 
there  was  no  death  in  New  York  among  infants 
that  had  been  innoculated  with  diphtheria  toxin-anti¬ 
toxin.  The  doctor  complained  that  newspapers  gave 
this  news  no  play  and.  strangely  enough,  it  was  a 
newspaper  man  who  thought  the  fault  lay  with  the 
medical  fraternity  in  failing  to  make  the  event  dra¬ 
matic  enough  to  stir  the  imagination  of  reporters. 
To  an  intelligent  newspaper  man  the  fact  should  be 
all  that  is  needed  for  a  report  fit,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  page  of  any  serious  newspaper. 

The  incident  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of 
reminding  us  that  too  many  newspaper  men  in  this 
day  are  expecting  others  to  do  their  job  for  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  evil  outgrowths  of  the  press  agent 
business.  Many  reporters  go  about  asking  for  hand¬ 
outs  and  act  as  if  they  had  really  done  something 
when  they  return  to  the  office  and  flop  on  the  desk 
a  canned  manuscript  which  has  been  passed  out  by 
some  “authority,’’  usually  a  press  agent. 

On  another  page  of  Editor  &  Pi’Bi.ishf.r  will  be 


LIBEL  ON  THE  AIR 


Absence  of  a  printed  record,  a  principal  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  between  radio  broad¬ 
casting  and  other  forms  of  public  communica¬ 
tion,  has  apparently  served  as  a  deterrent  to  prose¬ 
cution  of  libelous  utterances  on  the  air,  and  in  a  few 
instances  has  thereby  encouraged  abusive  and  scan¬ 
dalous  language  in  radio  controversies. 

Cancellation  of  the  broadcasting  license  of  a 
station  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  turned  the  public  eye 
again  on  the  need  for  regulation  of  this  medium. 
Portland  newspapers,  not  at  all  hostile  to  radio  as  a 
rival  news  or  advertising  vehicle,  have  advocated 
criminal  prosecution  of  the  station’s  management  and 
have  found  that  existing  statutes  on  slander  and  libel 
provide  no  cause  of  criminal  action.  The  radio 
operator,  so  long  as  he  keeps  clear  of  the  U.  S. 
radio  law  prohibiting  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane 
language,  can  apparently  broadcast  whatever  comes 
first  to  mind.  The  legal  safeguards  of  reputation 
and  property  that  hedge  newspaper  utterances  are 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  fact  that  a  radio  word 
starts  on  its  good  or  evil  mission  without  leaving  a 
trace  that  can  be  carried  into  court. 

More  than  the  ordinary  libel  and  slander  safe¬ 
guards  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
assaults  of  irresponsible  people  temporarily  in  pos¬ 
session  of  broadcasting  facilities.  The  radio  com¬ 
mission’s  vigilance  can  prevent  a  second  offense 
against  its  prohibition  of  vile  language,  but  it  can¬ 
not  stop  or  punish  an  assault  on  the  character  of 
a  human  being  or  an  organization,  if  the  language  i 
is  not  obscene,  indecent  or  profane.  It  provides  no 
redress  to  the  injured  party. 

Radio  station  operators  cannot  be  allowed  to 
escape  responsibility  for  what  goes  on  the  air  over 
their  facilities.  By  law  they  should  be  compelled 
to  have  a  written  and  attested  transcript  of  every 
word  uttered  by  a  speaker  or  singer,  this  record  to 
be  available  for  public  inspection  and  for  sulipoena 
in  court  action.  It  may  be  necessary  to  require  the 
posting  of  a  bond  with  a  federal  body  to  assure 
financial  responsibility. 

The  present  penalties  of  revocation  or  suspension 
of  broadcasting  licenses  are  too  severe  for  minor 
offenses.  They  provide  no  protection  against  the 
libel-barbed  shot  from  the  unseen  ambu.sh,  and  they 


supply  no  balm  for  wounded  feelings  or  shattered 
reputations.  .And,  simple  and  drastic  as  they  are, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  they  may  be  invoked 
not  for  the  suppression  of  the  obscene,  the  indecent, 
or  the  profane,  but  of  political,  social,  or  economic 
views  contrary  to  those  hekl  by  the  regulatory  body. 
It  is  time  that  this  rampant  radio  youth  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  adequate  code  for  conduct  in  society. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Dr.  JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times  delivered  the  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress  at  Birmingham  Southern  College 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  27. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal, 
was  elected  worshipful  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  eighty- 
sixth  communication  of  the  order  at 
Jackson,  May  28. 

Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
Wiehita  (Kan.)  Eagle  was  an  honor 
guest  May  26  and  27  at  Mu.skogee,  Okla., 
at  dedication  of  the  $200, (XX)  Hatbox- 
Muncipal  Airport  by  Maj.-Gen.  James 
E.  Fechef,  chief  of  the  army  air  service. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher 
of  the  Norrislount  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Perkiomen 
School,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  May  27,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  Reading  on  May 
28,  he  was  re-elected  president.  Mr. 
Strassburger  entertained  the  350  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  the  latter  meeting  at 
luncheon  in  the  newly  opened  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel. 

W.  H.  Robertson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Goderich  (Ont.)  Signal  was 
chosen  Liberal  candidate  for  North 
Huron  in  the  Federal  election  by  the 
party  convention  at  Wingham,  Ont.,  last 
week. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Lusk,  wife  of  W.  C.  Lusk 
of  Lusk-Mitchell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
South  Dakota,  was  injured  in  an  auto 
collision  last  week  at  Yankton,  S.  D. 
She  will  be  in  a  hospital  for  several 
weeks. 

H.  M.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Mariaima  (Ark.)  Courier-Index,  with 
Mrs.  Jackson,  was  at  Fayetteville  for  the 
University  of  Arkansas  commencement 
services,  June  1  and  2,  when  their 
daughter,  Mary,  was  graduated.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  a  trustee  of  the  university. 

Jess  E.  Long,  former  editor  of  the 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  who 
has  been  spending  the  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  returned  to  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.  Mr.  Long  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  health. 

Lucius  T.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Ledger  has  returned 
from  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  where  he  spent 
the  winter. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indianapolis 
Neil'S,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  Disciples  of  Christ  Church. 
Brown  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
election  took  place  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here. 

J.  S.  H.  Matson,  publisher  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist,  is  in  Los 
Angeles  studying  motion  picture  produc¬ 
tion  methods.  He  is  interested  in  the 
production  of  talking  pictures  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  studio  to  be  built  at  Victoria, 
B.  C. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pDWTN  j;.  SEIFRIT,  formerly  rjf  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  Louiss'ille 
Courier-Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  appointerl  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Nezi's. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  l^nivcrsity  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism. 

_  Joseph  A.  DeLo  has  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Flora,  (Ill.)  Daily 
Neu's. 

Daniel  S.  Mahoney,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Providence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  the 
latter  now  merged  with  the  Providence 
^eii's,  has  entered  the  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  field  and  has  joined  the  Rhode 
Island  staff  of  the  Old  Colony  Branch 
nf  the  General  Outdcxir  .Advertising 
Company. 

Mrs.  T.  J,  McGiveran,  daughter  of 
Gwrge  Ilartford.  assistant  publisher  of 
me  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  and 


wife  of  the  former  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  same  newspaper,  has 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honor¬ 
ary  scholastic  fraternity,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  elected 
last  week  as  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Cincinnati  succeeding  E.  L. 
Becker. 

J.  Morrow,  formerly  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (La.)  American,  is  now  handling 
real  estate  classified  advertising  of  the 
A'czv  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune. 

Morris  Conn,  formerly  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  automobile  classified 
of  the  Neiv  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  re¬ 
placing  J.  M.  Neihaus,  who  was  made 
general  classified  manager. 

W.  E.  Lastinger,  formerly  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can.  is  now  with  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star. 

Gray  Crane,  formerly  manager  of 
the  radio  department,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  office  of  that  newspaper. 

C.  E.  Shortt.  formerly  with  the  Paris 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
lingen  Valley  Morning  Star,  succeeding 
L.  R.  Oates. 

Charles  Kent,  for  15  years  with  the 
editorial  and  circulation  departments  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

W.  McCAMMON,  managing  editor 

•of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press,  is 
recovering  at  his  home  at  Springfield 
from  a  serious  illness. 

A1  Haugh,  former  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
rejoined  the  Stern  organization  and  is 
now  acting  as  “swing  editor”  for  Mr. 
Stern’s  Camden  (N.J.)  newspapers,  the 
Courier  and  Post. 

Charles  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Brcntmss’ille  (Tex.)  Herald,  with  Mrs. 
Hall,  arrived  May  29  at  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  his  former  home,  for  a  visit  to 
relatives. 

Ernest  C.  Pollard,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Richnwnd  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  is  confined  to  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  he  underwent  an  operation  last 
week. 

Ralph  Macdougal,  news  photographer, 
formerly  of  the  Albany  (N.Y)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  staff,  has  joined  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Ernest  T.  Pearson  has  returned  to  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  as  staff 
photographer.  The  State  Journal  had 
suspended  its  photo  department  for 
several  months  but  now  has  new 
equipment. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


OPIE  WARNER,  police  reporter  of 
the  San  Francisco  E.vaminer,  and 
dean  of  the  police  reporters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated 
his  20th  year  of 
association  with 
headquarters.  He 
joined  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1910 
and  was  assigned 
to  the  Hall  of 
Justice  which 
houses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  police 
h  e  a  dquarters, 
various  city  and 
criminal  courts 
and  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  office. 

A  bit  later  Opie  started  the  Peace 
Officers’  Journal  of  California  and  has 
been  editor  of  it  since  in  addition  to 
his  connection  with  the  Examiner.  In 
the  years  since  Warner  started  on  his 
beat  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  cover 
some  of  the  most  famous  criminal  cases 
in  the  country.  He  has  seen  four  chiefs 
of  police  come  and  three  of  them  go. 
He  has  seen  the  department  grow  from 
.300  or  so  to  more  than  1,300  officers 
and  men. 

Mr.  Warner  was  born  at  Morrilton, 
.Ark.,  50  years  ago.  His  father  was 
Henry  Clay  W’arner,  editor  of  the 
original  Arkansazv  Traveler.  In  1886 
Opie  went  to  San  Francisco. 


William  S.  Goldenburg,  music  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
was  re-elected  president  of  Stage  & 
Screen  Scribes  of  America  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Donald  F. 
Dearness,  assistant  city  editor  Cincinnati 
Post,  vice-president :  Earl  J.  Winter, 
secretary  and  Rudolph  Benson,  treasurer. 

James  Brice,  of  the  .Albany  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Ncivs  staff,  is  publishing  a 
book  of  his  poems  soon. 

Milton  J.  Serbe,  picture  editor,  and 
Harry  Neigher,  cartoonist,  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  visited  for 
several  days  in  Baltimore  recently. 

Rev.  Fretlerick  A.  Wilmot,  religious 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  directed  the  presentation 
of  a  pageant.  “The  Return  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,”  at  the  annual  convention  of 
Rhode  Island  Baptists  in  Warren,  R.  I., 
recently. 

Floyd  E.  Alten  Jr.,  city  editor,  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Morning  Telegraph,  made  an 
airplane  trip  to  Dallas  May  31  to  file 
with  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  a  petition  whereby  a  group 
of  East  Texans  “drafted”  Gov.  Dan 
Moodv  as  a  third-term  gubernatorial 
candidate. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Strange  But  True 

is  a  daily  series  of  half-tone  pictures,  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs,  with  a  line  or  two  of  text,  all  in  the  mat.  Two 
columns. 

Every  day’s  release  is  as  strange  as  a  two-headed 
elephant,  and  as  true  as  a  camera’s  eye. 

You  may  douht  a  drawing,  but  never  a  camera. 

Golden  Days 

is  a  daily  two-column  cartoon,  by  Clare  Dwiggins.  Senti¬ 
mental.  Genuine.  With  a  wallop  that  appeals  to 
everyone  who  once  was  young.  All  in  the  mat. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiit  TIMES  BUILDING  C HAHLES  V.  McAdAM 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


ANOTHER 

MILLION—- 

IJERE’S  the  big  news  about  ELLA 
I*  CINDERS  ....  The  strip  and 
page  by  Bill  Conselman  and  Charlie 
Plumb  have  been  taken  by 
The  New  York  Evening  Journal, 

The  Rochester  Journal, 

The  San  Antonio  Light, 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 
The  Syracuse  Journal 
.  .  .  .  That  means  a  new  circulation 
for  our  Ella  of  far  over  a  million  .  .  .  . 


IJOW  MANY  new  readers  this  new 
'  '  million  circulation  means  we  can 
only  guess  ....  Ella  Cinders  is  read 
not  only  by  the  purchaser  of  the  paper, 
but  by  the  whole  family  ....  In  the 
old  days  we  used  to  figure  five  to  a 
family,  but  our  experience  with  the 
world  today  tells  us  this  figure  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  .... 

Anyhow,  if  there  are  only  two  to  a 
family,  they  are  both  likely  to  follow 
the  ups  and  downs  of  ELLA  CINDERS 
from  strip  to  page  and  back  to  strip 
again  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  year  .... 

And  along  with  Ella  they  get 

A 

that  great  kid  brother  of  hers,  Blackie, 
and 


that  new  popular  idol.  Giggles,  the 
cuddly  baby  who  recently  came  into 
the  strip  and  into  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  of  readers  from  coast  to  coast 
who  have  to  have  their  ELLA  CIN¬ 
DERS  daily  and  Sunday  .... 

I  There  are  now  133  papers  taking 
*  ELLA  CINDERS.strip,  page.or  both, 
j  and  these  include  papers  representing 
;  virtually  every  big  city  in  the  country 
I .  .  .  .  The  combined  circulations  of 
the  ELLA  CINDERS  papers  run  to 
about  10,000,000  ....  If  we  count  five 
I  readers  to  a  paper,  there  are  50,000,- 
000  people' — half  the  literate  popula- 
!  tion  of  the  United  States  today — 
reading  ELLA  CINDERS  .... 

I  IT  IS  quite  possible  that  50,(X)0,000 
'  Frenchmen  may  be  wrong  about 
a  number  of  things,  but  50,000,000 
Americans — men,  women  and  children 
j — ^Just  CAN’T  be  wrong  about  ELLA 
CINDERS  .... 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Title*  BeKietered  In  the  United  Sutes  Patent  OOoa 
ronTTl«bt.  IW.  EDITOR  &  PUBUSlffiRCO. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Estahlithed  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — ^Times  Building — 12nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bi^am  3052,  3053.  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marten  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  George  Henry  Strate,  circulation 
manager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marten  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann, dissociate  Editor. 

London  office:  Watter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Detafons,  c/o  Newspaper  W orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  £.  C  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Chants, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langetaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office: 

Ben  Kartman,  .  . 

Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Mcrket  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwetl,  Manager. _ % 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat* 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  16S 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  tvpe  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  lino 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Corresoonde.nt :  and 


PERSONAL 
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Major  L.  A.  M.  Jones,  economic  sup- 
I  lements’  editor  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  is  making  a  several  months’  tour 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Bill”  Gaines,  formerly 
staff  writer  and  society  editor  respec- 
ti\ely,  of  the  San  Antonio  Express,  are 
r.ow  working  in  New  York. 

Herman  Seid,  formerly  photographer 
for  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  photographic  department 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 
succeeding  William  T.  Finley,  who 
resigned  to  go  to  Texas. 

W.  W.  VN  aymack,  associate  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  recently  returned  to  Des  Moines 
after  an  extended  vacation  in  Arizona, 
Xew  Mexico  and  California. 

Mrs.  Jeff  H.  Keen,  wife  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  News, 
is  reported  as  out  of  danger  after  a 
serious  illness. 

Harry  H.  Nason,  Sr.,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  w’as  in  New 
York  last  week  to  meet  the  French 
liner  Kochamljcau  and  welcome  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Imbri  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  who  arrived  with  her  two  children 
for  her  annual  visit  to  her  )>arents  and 
her  brother,  Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  general  assignments. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  underwent  an 
o|)eration  for  appendicitis  last  week  and 
is  rei)orted  resting  well  at  his  home. 

Philander  C.  Johnson,  editorial  writer 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  IVashington 
(D.C.)  Star,  on  the  recent  observation 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  King 
Solomon  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  day¬ 
light  lodge,  resumed  the  post  of  junior 
warden  which  he  had  held  when  the 
lodge  was  organized. 

VV'^illiam  C.  Repass,  news  editor, 
Houston  Chronicle,  was  in  San  Antonio 
several  days  last  week  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  brother,  Roy  R.  Repass, 
dean  of  the  fine  arts  department.  West- 
moorland  College. 

Ted  Liuzza,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  again  and  is  now  back  in  his  old 
place,  that  of  radio  editor. 

John  Mclvor,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Evaiing  Ledger. 

Frances  Bryson,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Uptown  Review  of  (Thicago, 
a  weekly  paper,  and  the  Venice  (Fla.) 
News,  also  a  weekly  is  now  doing  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  the  New  Orleans 
Morning  Tribune. 

Frank  Allen  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  is  temporarilv  on  the 
city  desk  in  the  absence  of  George  Healy, 
Jr.,  assistant  city  editor,  who  is  covering 
state  legislature  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

T.  Albert  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  .Vetes  the  Elical)eth 
(N.J.)  Journal,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nezo  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Max  M.  Kesterson,  night  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
returned  from  his  annual  vacation. 
Kesterson  was  formerly  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

James  Marlow,  police  reporter  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  and 
Sam  Lang,  general  assignment  man  of 
the  same  paper,  have  exchanged  positions. 

James  S.  hiaskins,  son  of  J.  B.  Has¬ 
kins,  publisher  of  the  Hoivard  City 
(Mich.)  Record,  has  been  elected  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Michigan  State 
.Xezi’S,  campus  semi-weekly  at  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Garrett  I).  Byrnes  of  the  Prozndence 
(R.I.)  Ezrning  Bulletin  city  staff  was 
one  of  the  three  newspaper  men  aboard 
the  battle  cruiser  Trenton  covering  the 
war  maneuvers  off  the  New  England 
coast  last  week. 

Eric  Liljeholm,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Post  city  staff,  has  join^  the  staff  of 
the  Proz'idenee  (R.I.)  Journal. 


Robert  K.  Walsh,  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  re-write  battery,  left  this 
this  week  on  a  vacation  trip  to  his  home 
in  Mc.Mester,  Okla.,  where  he  will  join 
his  family  on  a  motor  tour  of  Colorado. 

Owen  Healy,  former  general  assign¬ 
ment  man  of  the  New  Orleans  Morning 
Tribune,  has  resigned. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  associate  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was 
a  memljer  of  the  Michigan  delegation  in 
attendance  at  the  third  annual  street  and 
highway  safety  conference,  held  May 
27-29,  in  Washington. 

Avery  E.  Lord,  staff  correspondent, 
travell^  with  the  New  England  Air 
Tour  last  week  covering  it  for  the 
Prozndence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Helen  Hyman  feature  writer  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  was  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  Sunday  May 
21.  She  is  recovering  at  her  home. 

Ralph  B.  Kirby,  East  Providence  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
week  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs. 

Theodore  H.  Peck,  for  the  past  16 
months  city  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  is  now  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  Harold  Nor¬ 
man,  formerly  of  the  Evening  News 
advertising  department,  has  been  made 
assistant  news  editor  of  that  paper. 

Gerald  Staples  of  the  Bristol  County 
Bureau  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Jourml  has  resigned  and  has  started  a 
sea  trip  to  the  VVest  coast.  Chester  M. 
Potter,  who  has  been  covering  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  Boston  Post  has  been 
hired  in  Staples’  place. 

Lawrence  Feid,  formerly  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  office  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  has  been  re-engaged  for  summer 
relief  work  in  suburban  territories. 

G.  Richmond  Carpenter  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin  spent  the  Memorial 
Day  weekend  at  his  home  in  East 
Providence. 

Clifford  M.  Somerville,  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Ez'cning 
Express  and  Miss  Ina  L.  Badger,  secre¬ 
tary  to  N.  E.  (R)rdon.  Jr.,  the  managing 
editor,  will  be  married,  Thursday, 
June  26. 

Harry  Foehner,  formerly  with  the  city 
desk  of  the  San  Benito  (Tex.)  Light 
has  replaced  Hunter  Osborne  as  Valley 
man  for  the  Brozensville  Herald.  Os- 
bf)rne  is  now  working  at  the  Herald  desk. 

Dante  Tranq'uille,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  took 
second  prize  of  $5  in  a  photo  contest 
recently  sponsored  by  the  Utica  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Arthur  J.  Carl,  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  reportorial  staff,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Louis  .‘\ndersen,  formerly  reporter 
with  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  .Star,  is  now  with  the  Laredo  (Tex.) 
Times. 

Elmer  Baine,  formerly  with  the  Har¬ 
lingen  (Tex.)  Daily  Star  is  now  han¬ 
dling  city  reporting  for  the  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen. 

Walden  G.  Greenlee,  associate  editor 
of  the  Mercedes  (Tex.)  N ezus-Tribune , 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  an  appendici¬ 
tis  operation  performed  recently  in 
Dallas. 

\\'.  H.  Scott,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star  is  now  work¬ 
ing  as  publicity  manager  for  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Resort  Company,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Taggart,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  E.raminer,  is  now  doing 
general  assignments  on  the  Nezo  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Thomas  Mclncrow,  formerly  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  Utica  Daily  Press  as  a 
reporter. 

Col.  Frank  S.  Long,  who  was  retired 
from  the  U,,  S.  reg^ular  army  last  month 
at  the  age  of  64,  was  former  city  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hazok-Eye.  He 
quit  his  editorial  post  at  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  organizing  a  local 
company  which  launched  him  on  his 
career  in  the  service. 


Pat  Patten,  sports  editor  of  the  MoUnt 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  was  speaker  last 
week  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Augus- 
tana.  Rock  Island.  Ill.,  college  chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta,  national  journalistic  fra-  ' 
ternity. 

Allan  A.  Arthur  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Clezvland  Press.  Arthur  has  r 
been  with  the  Cleveland  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  -Association  and  before  that  with 
the  Clezeland  Plain  Dealer.  ■ 

Glenn  T.  Neville,  formerly  of  the  ■ 
Denz'cr  Rocky  .Mountain  Nezvs  staff,  re¬ 
cently  was  made  assistant  editor  of  The 
Blast,  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company, 
Pueblo.  ’ 

Senor  Manuel  M.  Valdes,  feature 
writer  for  the  Panama  American,  is 
making  a  short  visit  to  the  United 
States.  While  here  he  is  making  his 
headquarters  with  the  representatives  of 
his  paper,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

Volta  Torrey  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
telegraph  desk  is  resigning  in  June  to  ■ 
become  Sunday  editor  of  the  Omaha  I 
IVorld-Hcrald.  T 

W.  A.  Cessna  has  left  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Drovers  Journal  to  join  the 
Chicago  Tribune  telegraph  desk. 

E.  A.  Sproul,  automobile  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  covered  the  500-mile  auto 
race  at  Indianapolis  on  Decoration  day 
for  Post  readers. 

Charles  A.  Siegferth,  at  various  times 
with  most  of  the  New  York  newspapers, 
has  joined  Billboard.  He  is  now  one  of 
its  reviewers  and  writers  of  theatrical 
news. 

Russell  Holmes  of  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  the  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Yankton  (S.D.)  Press  and  Dakotan. 

Charles  H.  Clark,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  r 
Republican-Journal,  suffered  sever^  | 
broken  ribs  when  he  was  struck  by  an  j 
automobile  while  crossing  a  street  in  that 
city.  _  He  w'as  taken  to  an  Ogdensburg  , 
hospital  where  he  is  now  recovering. 

Paul  Saffron,  formerly  employed  on 
the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Adver-  \ 
tiser  and  Sunday  Telegram,  and  at  one 
time  with  the  Hazelzvood  Star,  a  Pitts-  j 
burgh  weekly,  has  joined  the  reportorial  i 
staff  of  the  Braddock  (Pa.)  Daily  Nezvs-  i 
// eraJd.  j 

James  Webber  Linn,  columnist  for  the  '■ 
Chicago  Herald  and-  Examiner,  deliv-  ' 
ered  the  commencement  address  at  the 
Missouri  Military  -Academy  at  Mexico, 
Mo.,  last  week. 


SCHOOLS 

STEPHEN  J.  McDonough  of  Val- 

ley  Junction  was  presented  with  the 
gold  watch  awarded  annually  to  the  out¬ 
standing  student  journalist  at  Iowa  State 
college  by  the  local  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity. 

John  Canning  Jr.,  -Albia  editor  of 
Scarlet  and  Black,  Grinnel  college  publi¬ 
cation,  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
College  Press  -Association  at  the  annual 
convention  May  31. 

Equipment  costing  $4,500  is  being 
ordered  for  a  new  typographical  labora¬ 
tory  to  be  installed  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  department. 


FLASHES 

Then  there  was  the  editorial  writer 
who  never  once  referred  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi  as  the  ’’little  brown  wisp  of  a 
man.” — Ogden  Standard  Examiner. 


We  seem  to  be  in  for  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  fat,  well-fed  shadow  in  the 
Lucky  Strike  advertising  is  called  a 
coming  event.” — Detroit  News. 


An  uplift  organization  asks  news¬ 
papers  to  cut  out  crime  news.  Now 
if  they  can  get  other  folks  to  cut  out 
the  crime,  all  will  be  lovely. — Florence 
(Ala.)  Herald. 


-A  wonder  ceases  to  be  wonderful  jn 
the  public  mind  when  it  reaches  an  in¬ 
side  page. — Toledo  Blade. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  GEORGETTE  ANN  LON- 
GAN,  daughter  of  George  B. 
Longan,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  to  Benjamin  Carol  Winfield  Hyde 
II,  son  cH  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C. 
Hyde  of  Kansas  City,  May  24.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hyde  will  be  at  home  at 
Kansas  City  after  a  honeymoon  to 
Southern  California. 

Emmett  Swanson,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times,  to  Miss 
Majorie  Adams,  May  28,  in  Kansas 
City. 

William  F.  Wiley,  Jr.,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  of  the 
Cincitineiti  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Jane  Pir- 
rung.  May  24,  in  St.  Louis. 

William  D.  Barksdale,  manager  of  the 
Russellville  bureau  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  to  Miss  Eloise  Evans  of  Dar- 
danelle,  June  1. 

Miss  Hilda  Frances  Belknap  of  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  Rolfe  S.  Russell  of 
St.  Albans,  Vt.  Miss  Belknap  has  been 
a  reporter  on  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  and  the  Bellows  Falls  Times.  The 
latter  paper  is  owned  by  her  family. 

Charles  O.  Booher,  business  manager 
of  the  Wellburg  (W.  Va.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  Kathryn  Collett,  recently. 

Leonard  G.  Diehl,  business  manager 
o*f  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  to 
Miss  Irene  Gay  Begley  of  Missoula, 
May  25,  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Charles  W.  Zerweck,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Forest  Hills-Kew 
Gardens  Post,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Costello,  of  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I., 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  June  4. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SPRINGFIELD  (111.)  STATE  REG¬ 
ISTER  eight-page  section.  May  25. 
of  “People  You  Should  Know.”  with 
144  pictures  and  one-line  identification 
biographies  of  men  and  women  of  the 
city,  ranging  from  the  state  executives 
to  store  department  heads. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Adiron¬ 
dack  summer  resort  issue.  May  28. 

Troy  (Kan.)  Kansas  Chief,  oldest 
paper  in  that  state,  last  week  entered 
its  seventy-fourth  year  of  continuous 
existence  and  celeorated  its  anniversary 
by  publication  of  a  special  edition. 
Charles  C.  Calnan  is  editor. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  May 
30.  Onsus  edition,  “First  City  in  Texas,” 
12  pages. 

New  I.ondon  (Conn.)  Day,  4-Mge 
Ocean  beach  opening  section.  May  29. 

Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News,  14-page 
section  prepared  by  class  of  journalism 
in  Elgin  high  school.  May  29.  The 
Courier-News  awarded  three  prizes  of 
$5  each  for  the  best  articles  and  similar 
awards  for  best  advertisements  used  in 
the  section. 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  May 
25,  74-page  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  special  edition. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Daily  Sun  has  joined  the 
Maine  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
as  day  editor  to  succeed  Warren  C.  Jef- 
ferds  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
stationery  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington. 

Jerry  Hurley,  formerly  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  city  staff,  has 
left  the  Providence  office  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  for  a  position  as  Morse  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  and  Eivning  Express. 

J.  C.  Oestreicher,  cable  editor  in  the 
New  York  headquarters  of  International 
News  Service,  and  Mirs.  Oestreicher,  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son,  David  John, 
born  May  25. 

R.  T.  Bulkeley,  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  is  on  his  annual  vacation,  (jene 
Kowske  is  in  charge  during  Bulkeley’s 
absence. 

Harry  Flanagan  of  the  San  Francisco 


bureau  of  International  News  Service,  is 
on  a  two  weeks  vacation. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  night  editor  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ip  M.  JOHNSON.  70,  editor  and  pub- 
^  •  lisher  of  the  Lowell  (Mich.)  Ledger 
for  the  past  37  years,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  his  paper  to  R.  G.  Jefferies  of 
Lansing.  Mr.  Johnson  will  retire  from 
active  business,  but  will  still  retain  an 
interest  in  the  Ledger. 

W.  D.  Shepardson,  for  the  past  five 
years  editor  of  the  Minden  (la.)  News, 
sold  that  weekly  to  H.  A.  Merrill  of 
Neola. 

E.  R.  Bryant  of  Princeton,  Ill.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Rockville  (Mo.) 
Leader  from  Miss  Florence  Marriott 
and  will  take  charge  July  1.  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant  is  a  grandnephew  of  W'illiam  Cullen 
Bryant. 

Ira  B.  Hyde  has  sold  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Mist  to  John  P.  Hoblitt  of  Silver- 
ton,  (jre.,  who  took  possession  June  1. 
Mr.  Hyde  is  a  brother  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hyde.  He  expects  to  leave 
soon  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Central  City  (Ky.)  Times-Argus  has 
been  sold  to  Judge  R.  O.  Pace,  C.  P. 
Shaver,  and  Clyde  Watson,  by  J.  F. 
Villines.  Watson  was  editor  under  the 
former  management. 

Fowler  (Cal.)  Ensign  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Ed.  S.  Byfield  and  Lowell  C. 
Pratt,  publishers  of  the  Selma  (<3al.) 
Irrigator  and  the  Earlier  (Cal.)  Progress. 
Possession  of  the  property  was  taken 
June  1.  The  Ensign  has  been  published 
during  the  past  13  years  by  Charles  A. 
Foster,  former  California  assemblyman. 
Mr.  Foster,  who  is  now  71  years  of  age, 
is  retiring.  The  Ensign  is  to  form  the 
third  unit  of  what  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Triangle  Press.  Each  paper  will  be  a 
separate  unit  with  the  mechanical  work 
being  done  in  the  plant  of  the  Selma 
Irrigator. 

San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Daily  News  has 
changed  ownership  for  the  second  time 
within  three  weeks.  The  new  purchas¬ 
ers  are  F.  H.  Fowler  and  Arthur  G. 
Munn.  Fowler  'for  five  years  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tustin  (Cal.)  News. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

PAUL  CURRY  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Typo¬ 
graphical  union ;  Marlin  Pierce,  vice- 
president  ;  Thomas  K.  Heath,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

E.  L.  Pickier  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Norfolk- Portsmouth  (\'a.,) 
Typographical  Union. 

John  A.  McGrath  has  been  elected 
president  of  Peoria  (Ill.)  Typographical 
Union,  No.  29,  succeeding  James  A. 
Gilmore  of  the  Peoria  Star. 

James  P.  McCaffrey,  employed  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  .dlbany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Albany  Typographical  Union,  No.  4, 
recently. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Local  62,  International 
Typographical  Union,  has  elected  John 
W.  (jerstner  president. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Typographical  Union 
13,  re-elected  Leo  F.  Greene  to  his 
third  term  of  office  as  president  at  the 
annual  meeting  last'  week. 

Kansas  City  Typographical  Union,  No. 
80.  last  week  re-elected  John  T.  Dormis 
as  president. 

Edgar  A.  Perkins,  Sr.,  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
and  E.  Curtis  VV'hite,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent,  are  nominees  for  state  senator 
and  state  representative,  respectively,  in 
the  Indiana  general  election. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CAN  PERLITA  (Tex.)  NEWS  re- 
d  cently  began  publication  with  Paul 
C.  Netz  and  S.  B.  Lackland  as  publishers. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON  PROMOTED 

Ernest  3.  Johnson,  for  the  last  two 
years  president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Washin^on,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  directors. 
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T  wo  N  EW 
MEMBERS; 

METROMEDIUM 

andMETROTHIN 

The  introduction  of  Metromedium  and 
Metrothin  to  the  Linotype  Metro  family  rounds  out  this 
unique  sans-serif  series,  which  was  designed  exclusively  for 
Linotype  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins,  the  eminent  American  artist 
and  typographer,  and  which  previously  consisted  only  of  the 
light  and  bold  weights,  Metroliteand  Metroblack. 

Now  there  are  four  weights  of  Metro — 
sufficient  to  meet  almost  any  advertising  need,  providing 
a  variety  of  typographic  tone  that  will  be  useful  in  a  score 
of  directions.  A  brief  display  of  the  four  weights  is  shown 
below.  Specimen  folders  showing  complete  range  of  sizes 
(from  6  to  36  point  in  each  face)  and  a  variety  of  commer¬ 
cial  uses  will  be  available  for  distribution  in  the  near  future. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CAN.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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The  Four  Weights  in  the  Linotype  Metro  Series: 
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FINANCIAL  DAILY  OPENING  BRANCH  PLANT 


l^ptown  branch  plant  of  Wall  Street  Journnl 


THK  H  all  Street  Jountal,  on  June  15, 
will  open  ii's  new  uptown  branch 
plant  at  455  West  30tli  street,  just  off 
Tenth  avenue.  New  York.  .NIats  will 
be  rushed  up  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
Island  by  a  route  runniiiR  from  the 
complete  plant  occupied  now  at  44  Broad 
street  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  sec¬ 
tion.  along  West  street,  to  3()th  street. 

The  site  was  chosen  in  reference  to 
the  new  Post  office  w'hich  the  plant  will 
face.  It  is  near  the  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  so  that  employes  from  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  can  reach  it  easily.  The 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  is  likewise  near 
at  hand. 

Special  features  have  been  included  by 
G.  B.  Tanis  of  Lockwood  Greene  Eln- 
gineers,  Inc.,  designers  of  the  plant. 

These  include  a  large  trucking  space 
situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
front  of  the  building,  at  the  street  level. 
This  allows  trucks  to  be  loaded  with¬ 
out  confusion  and  with  no  tie-up  of  traf¬ 
fic  or  sidewalks. 

Another  feature  is  that  the  mail  room 
is  next  to  the  press  room  in  such  a  way 
that'  its  floor  level  is  approximately 
three  feet  above  that  of  the  street.  This 
provides  a  loading  platform  against 
which  trucks  can  be  backed  up  from  the 
•Street.  In  consequence  no  conveyors 
for  papers  are  required. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  uptow'n  plant 
is  75  by  90  feet,  and  has  five  stories  and 
a  basement. 

The  basement  is  to  be  used  for  paper 
storage  and  under  feed  for  the  press. 
Likewise  it  houses  the  ink  system,  which 
consists  of  a  large  storage  tank  in  a 
fireproof  room  in  this  basement,  and 
from  which  ink  is  pumped  to  the  press 
fountains  by  means  of  duplex  electrically 
driven  pumps. 

The  first  floor  will  be  used  as  the 
press  room,  stereotype  room,  mail  room, 
and  trucking  space. 

The  press  room  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  double  octuple  press,  four  units 
of  which  have  been  installed  at  this 
time.  The  press  room  has  the  advantage 
of  being  out  of  the  cellar,  and  hence  has 
adequate  light  and  ventilation. 

The  stereotype  department  is  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor,  adjacent 
to  the  press,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  plate  conveyor.  Directly  above 
are  skylights  which  give  ample  light 
and  ventilation.  A  new  electric  melt¬ 
ing  pot  with  a  pony  Auto-Plate  has 
been  installed. 

The  control  gallery  is  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  and  is  completely  enclosed  on  all 
sides  with  glass  partitions.  Facing  the 


pre.ss  room  it  enables  the  pressman  to 
see  the  operation  of  the  boards. 

Brass  slide  poles  have  been  provided 
in  the  press  room  for  (|uick  descent  to 
the  basement.  These  poles  are  another 
feature  of  the  plant  design. 

The  second  story  of  the  building  will 
lie  used  for  paper  storage,  the  third 
story  by  Dow  Jones  for  its  ticker  de¬ 
partment,  the  fourth  flfKir  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  and  the  fifth  for 
general  storage. 

STAGING  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
has  started  an  advertiser’s  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  which  embraces  every  firm  and 
organization  that  advertises  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

TAMPA  (Fla.)  TIMES 
SAYS: 

**For  consistent  produc¬ 
tion  at  high  speeds  no 
press  that  I  know  of 
equals  the  Duplex  Super - 
Duty  Units.'* 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Mrs.  grace  newberry 

KITCHELL,  editor  of  the  Cold- 
water  (Mich.)  Journal  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Women’s  Press 
Asscxiatio.n  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  succeeding  Mrs.  Edith  Leon  Pavey, 
editor  of  the  South  Lansing  Journal. 

Greater  Buffalo  Ad\tjitising  Club 
will  take  a  party  of  200  members  to  the 
Royal  Muskoka  Hotel,  in  Canada,  on 
June  19,  for  a  four  day  stay.  Special 
trains  and  chartered  steamers  will  be 
used  for  the  journey. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Baldauf  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Cn  B  OF  Milwauki-x. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  En¬ 
gineering  .Advertisers  Assiktatio.n  and 
the  Milwaukee  .Association  of  Indus¬ 
trial  .Advertisers  was  held  in  Milkaukee 
on  June  5.  George  H.  Corey,  president 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
.Association,  was  guest  of  honor  and 
speaker. 

Sixty-five  memebers  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  and  New  Hai'en  (Conn.)  Advfji- 
TisiNc.  Clubs  attended  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  chibs  held  May  26  at  the 
Hotel  Garde,  New  Haven. 

William  D.  Mejunkin,  president  of 
Mejunkin  Company  advertising  agency, 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  an  “at  home” 
in  honor  of  new  members  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago 
enrolled  this  year.  A  reception  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  June  3,  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  hotel,  followed  by  dinner.  Mr. 
McTimkin’s  subject  was  “Why  They 
Buy”. 

Virginia  Press  .Association  members 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  V’a..  on 


July  17,  18  and  19.  The  first  two  days 
will  be  devoted  to  business  and  on  the 
third  the  party  will  go  on  a  boat  ride 
to  Cape  Charles  and  visit  the  points  of 
interest  on  the  Virginia  peninsula. 

Dale  C.  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Rogers-Ciano  Advertising  Agency  of 
Houston  addressed  the  Valley  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Harlingen,  Tex. 

R.  S.  Hastings  of  the  Hastings  Sales 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Advertising  Club. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Chambfji  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  started  a  campaign  against 
unsightly  newspaper  stands.  Box  stands 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers  have  been 
permitted  but  the  vendors  have  stocked 
them  with  other  commodities. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Clair,  of  the  Webster 
Boiler  C'-mpany,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Cli’b  of  .Advis- 
TisiNG  Women  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  May  30. 

Southeast  Mis.souri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Tune  20 
at  Greenville  and  Piedmont. 


GEORGIA  DAILY  SOLD 

Officials  of  the  R.  W.  Page  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  Durchased  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer-Sun.  The  purchase  gives  the 
Page  Corporation  control  of  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Columbus  the  other  being 
the  Columbus  Ledger,  an  afternoon 
paper.  The  corporation  also  publishes 
newspapers  in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


HAMILTON-DELISSER  NAMED 

Haniilton-DeLisser,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Proekton  (Mass.)  Times. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE  REMOVAL 

of 

WHITLOCK 
&•  COMPANY 

to 

333  North 
Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

“333”  will  house  the  activities 
of  this  organization  in  the  future 
— truly  a  location  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  character,  stability 
and  recognized  leadership  of  the 
largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. — Larger  space,  ideal  appointments  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  provide  the  opportunity  to  render 
even  more  individualized  service  to  a  constantly 
growing  clientele. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Largest  Producers  of  Magazine  Combination  Subscriptions  in  the  World 

SOUTHERN  OFFICE . GLENN  BLDG . ATLANTA.  GA. 

WESTERN  OFFICE . SMITH  TOWER . SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Of  Interest  to  Users  of  Hand  Boxes 
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L.G.ELLINGHAM.PRts 


701  TO  70  CLINTON  STREET 

Fort  Wayne,  I  NO. 


1930 


Wood  Plong  Corporation, 
Hoosiok  Palls,  New  York 


Att;  Mr,  Jackson  Townsend.  Pres 


Dear  Ur.  Townsend 


During  the  several  years 
that  we  have  been  using  Wood  Dry  Uats  in  this 
office  we  have  found  both  the  quality  of  your 
product  and  your  service  dependable  and 
satisfactory.  Prom  time  to  time  we  have  tried 
other  makes  of  mats  but  vre  have  always  returned 
to  the  Wood  as  being  best  suited  for  our  purpose. 
Theire  are  other  good  makes  of  mats  but  Wood  has 
always  been  ahead  and  we  have  confidence  that  you 
will  always  stay  in  the  lead. 

Very  truly  yours. 


THE  JOURNAL -GAZETTE  COMPANY 


Stereotype  Po reman 


Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  has  a  confidence  in 
Wood  Dry  Mats  built  upon  the  satisfying  results  obtained  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  No  other  mat  is  as  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Hand  Box  in  the  Journal-Gazette’s  Stereo  Room. 
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JOINS  RESEARCH  STAFF 


PHELPS  DECORATED 


NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 


AGENCY  GETS  ART  GROUP 


Now  With 


German  Afency  Man 

Erwin,  Waaey  Sc  Co. 

Theo  Assheur,  German  advertising 
man  of  wide  experience,  has  joined  the 
research  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
advertising 
agency,  at 
headquarters 
the  Graybar 
Building,  New 
York,  ffis  work 
be  con- 
nected  with  the 
development 
local 

accounts 
Europe,  be 

handled  in  addi- 

European  adver¬ 
tising  of  Ameri 
can  companies. 

Mr.  .-\ssheur  was  general  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Carman  Advertising 
Agencies  for  two  years,  and  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  had  general  charge  of  the  convention 
program  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Association  in  Berlin  last  year,  be¬ 
coming  well  acquainted  with  .American 
delegates  to  that  meeting. 

Before  joining  the  German  associa¬ 
tion,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Commerce  Division  of  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Reich,  and  later  was 
Berlin  advertising  manager  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  Bonner  Univer¬ 
sity  Printing  Company.  More  recently 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  German  de¬ 
partment  of  the  central  office  of  one  of 
Germany’s  largest  advertising  agencies. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  the  I’niversity  of  Jena. 


Agency  Chief  Made  Knight  of  Legion 
of  Honor  by  France 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  head  of  the 
Detroit  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  who  is  in  Europe  studying  wage 
conditions  as  a  special  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
has  received  two  decorations  in  France. 
On  May  31  he  was  decorated  a  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  at  a  private 
luncheon  attended  by  M.  Moysset,  a 
member  of  the  Tardieu  cabinet,  and 
other  high  government  officials.  Before 
arriving  in  Paris  he  received  the  medal 
of  the  city  of  Calais  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  toward  bettering  h'ranco- 
American  relations. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  been  made  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  for  the  h'rench  Colonial 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  at  which 
exhibits  will  be  shown  from  all  the 
French  possessions  and  dei)endencies. 
The  Phelps  organization  has  also  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  effective 
August  1.  An  office  will  be  opened  in 
the  Prudden  building  Lansing,  Mich., 
under  the  supervision  of  H.  J.  Koch, 
vice-president. 

Among  those  assisting  him  will  be 
Oscar  F.  Jackson,  until  recently  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Reo,  who  joined  the 
Phelps  staff  June  1 ;  George  D.  W  ilcox, 
who  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago  as  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Federal  Motor 
Truck  Company  to  join  the  Phelps 
organization,  and  Captain  R.  A.  Leavell, 
technical  expert  of  Phelps  agency. 


Roger*,  Hinman  Sc  Thalen,  Inc. 

Begin*  Operating  in  New  York 

Incorporation  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  under  the  name  of  Rogers,  Hin¬ 
man  &  Thalen,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
at  67  Irving  place,  has  been  announced 

John  L.  Rogers,  president,  has  been 
account  executive  with  several  agencies 
and  is  editing  a  new  “Who’s  Who  in 
Advertising.”  Walter  Thalen,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  was  formerly 
with  the  Charles  C.  Green  advertising 
agency.  He  also  has  been  in  charge  of 
circulation  for  Outlook  magazine. 

The  agency  will  specialize  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  accounts.  It  will  also  act  as  a 
holding  company  to  control  several  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  services. 


ADVERTISING  ART  PRAISED 


Theo  Assheur 


Jame*  Montgomery  Flagg  Speaks 
Before  St.  Loui*  Club 

St.  Louis,  June  4. — Addressing  the 
St.  Louis  .Advertising  Club  at  luncheon 
today,  James  Montgomery  Flagg  said 
that  rewards  for  the  artist  are  much 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  He  crit¬ 
icized  “modern”  art  as  being  like  the 
work  of  “demented  little  girls.” 

Some  very  fine  effort  is  being  put 
forth  in  advertising  art,  he  said,  mention¬ 
ing  in  particular  McClelland  Barclay’s 
Fisher  bodv  pictures,  Leon  Gordon  with 
Maxwell  House  coffee,  and  Jack  Sheri¬ 
dan  with  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx.  He 
said  there  is  rare  opportunity  for  artists 
in  rural  painting. 


Pottorff  Join*  Agency 

E.  Clyde  Pottorff.  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal-Evening  Appeal,  has 
joined  the  Dunham-I^ke-Spiro-Cohn  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  which  has  offices  in 
the  Sterick  building,  Memphis. 

Join  Lo*  Angele*  Office 

Thomas  W.  Harrison,  Los  .Angeles 
advertising  man,  and  Earle  A.  Meyer, 
New  A'ork  writer  have  been  added  to 
the  Los  .Angeles  office  of  the  J.  Waller 
Thompson  Company,  advertising  agency, 
Petroleum  Securities  building. 


Cleveland  Firm  Change*  Name 

The  Richardson-Briggs  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  of  Cleveland,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Richardson- Plant, 
Inc.,  effective  June  i.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  W.  E.  Richardson  is  president, 
J.  E.  Plant,  vice-president ;  and  L.  A. 
Vokey,  secretary. 


Plate  Company  Name*  Agency 

The  Parazin  Plate  Company,  Inc.  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  makers  of  a  non-metal 
printing  plate,  have  placed  their  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  the  Rochester  office 
of  Lyddon,  Hanford  and  Kimball,  Inc. 

Son  Born  To  Fuller* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jay  Fuller  announce 
the  birth  of  a  ten  pound  son.  Mr.  Fuller 
is  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo  advertising 
agency  of  his  name. 


Gray  Agency  Appointed 

Thornton-Fuller  Automobile  Company, 
24th  &  South  streets,  Philadelphia,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Dodge  motor  cars  and  trucks 
and  Plymouth  motor  cars,  has  appointed 
Jerome  B.  Gray,  Philadelphia,  to  direct 
its  advertising.  Newspapers  and  direct' 
mail  will  be  used. 


Frigidaire  Promote*  Harlan 

J.  A.  Harlan  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  Frigidaire  Corporation  in 
charge  of  sales.  He  was  formerly  sales 
manager,  distributors  division.  In  his 
new  capacity  he  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
sales,  both  to  distributors  and  factory- 
branches.  H.  C.  Jamerson,  formerly 
assistant  sales  manager  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  distribution  and 
B.  J.  Vandoren  becomes  commercial  sales 
manager.  Frigidaire  domestic  sales  ac¬ 
tivity  is  handled  through  seven  regions, 
each  with  a  regional  manager  in  charge. 

Placing  Financial  Account 

Albert  E.  Pierce  &  Co.,  financial  house 
with  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  eight  other  cities  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago  office. 
Newspapers  will  be  used  in  most  of  the 
large  cities.  An  intensive  campaign  for 
the  coming  year  is  planned.  The  cam¬ 
paign  opened  with  good-sized  space  in 
both  Chicago  and  New  York  newspapers 
on  May  19. 


Barnett  Directing  Lackey  Agency 

Ed.  Willis  Barnett  is  now  operating 
the  Lackey  Advertising  Agency  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  some  time  with  Maurice 
Lackey,  founder  of  the  business,  who 
recently  became  advertising  director  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


I**ue*  Promotion  Booklet 

“Behind  That  Finished  Advertise¬ 
ment,”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by 
Tracey-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  The  contents 
are  pictures  and  biographies  of  the 
agency  staff. 


Ha*  Florence  Stove  Account 

Erwin,  Wasey  and  Company,  New 
York  have  been  appointed  advertising 
agents  for  the  Florence  Stove  Company 
of  Boston,  manufacturers  of  oil  ranges, 
room  heaters,  water  heaters,  gas  stoves, 
electrical  stoves,  etc. 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


New  York  Agencie*  Merge 

The  A.  &  C.  Odio  exjwrt  advertising 
agency  has  merged  with  Sternfield- 
Godley,  Inc.,  280  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  A.  G.  Odio  becomes  director  of 
the  newly  created  Foreign  Division  of 
Sternfield-Godley,  it  is  announced  by 
S.  L.  Godley,  president.  Mr.  Odio  has 
spent  more  than  14  years  in  export' 
advertising  and  merchandising. 


Billipp  With  Kenyon  Sc  Eckhardt 

C.  H.  Billipp,  for  five  years  with  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  was  previously  with  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc. 


-Perbap*  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  i*  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  U  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sell*  newspaper*  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  ha*  similar  stands,  but  non*  a*  hug*  at 
this,  and  none  a*  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.** 

—Boston  Trasueript,  Oct.  29,  i92t. 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE 
INTERTYPE  WITH 
‘‘C”  EQUIPMENT 

Its  raiifte  up  to  18  point  can  he  in¬ 
creased  at  any  time  to  36  point  (60 
point  condensed) — in  your  own  plant, 
by  your  own  machinist — hy  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  3 1-channel  side  unit. 

It  has  the  same  light-touch  keyl)oard, 
the  same  simple  two-piece  escapements, 
f  the  same  assembling  parts  throughout 
I  as  a  single-magazine  Intertype;  there- 
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This  INTERTYPE  Helps 

Reduce  Page 


Because  It  Sets 


to 

Costs 


from  ONE  Keyboard:  (1)  News 
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fore,  the  same  maximum  speed. 

Easy  and  quick  magazine  replace¬ 
ments.  Rear  removal  saves  time.  Middle 
and  lower  magazines  are  as  easy  to 
change  as  the  top  one.  All  magazines 
are  interchangeahle  on  all  Intertype  A, 
B,  C  and  E  equipment  units  because 
the  Intertype  is  a  standardized  ma¬ 
chine,  perfectly  interchangeahle  with 
all  other  Standardized  Intertypes. 

It  carries  the  famous  Forty-three 
Features — improvements  and  simplifi¬ 
cations  which  save  time  and  money. 

And — your  investment  is  protected 
against  obsolescence,  because 

No  Standardized  Intertype 
Has  Ever  Become  Obsolete 


The  5  to 
18  Point 


INTERTYPE 

WITH  THREE  MAGAZINES 


— a  last  Straight-matter  composing  machine,  ideal  for  modern  newspaper 
needs.  Vi  ith  your  news  face  in  one  magazine,  and  two  other  useful  faces  quickly 
available — without  changing  magazines — this  machine  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ducer.  Sets  everything  from  5  point  to  18  point,  from  standard  90-channel  maga¬ 
zine  Write  TODAY  to  the  nearest  Intertype  Office  for  complete  information. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
360  FURMAN  .STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Chiraao,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816 
Howard  Ave. ;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los 
Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal 
St.;  ('anada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


(2)  Classified 

(3)  Editorial 

(4)  Features 

(5)  Heads  or 

(6)  Ad  Text 
Up  to  18  Point 


A  FEW  USERS  OF  THE 
INTERTYPE  WITH 
‘‘C”  EQUIPMENT 


Ameriran  Typesetting  Co . Chicago,  III. 

Central  Type  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Republican . Columbus,  Ind. 

The  Tribune . South  Bend,  Ind. 

Register  &  Tribune . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  Enquirer . (3nrinnati,  Ohio 

The  Plain  Dealer . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Knickerbocker  Press . Albany,  N.Y. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Times . Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

New  York  Times . New  York,  N.Y. 

Times  Union . Roebester,  N.Y. 

The  Examiner . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Star-News  . Pasadena,  I^alif. 

The  Examiner . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Sunset  Press . San  Francisco,  (^alif. 

Commercial  Office  Service.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Printing  (^o . Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Journal . Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Herald-Post . Louisville,  Ky. 

Times  Picayune . New  Orleans,  La. 

Evening  News . Portland,  Me. 

The  Baltimore  Post . Baltimore,  Md. 

Christian  Science  Pub.  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

The  Enterprise . Brockton,  Mass. 

The  Union  . Springfield,  Mass. 

Times  . Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chronicle . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Disspatch . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Journal  Post . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Globe  Democrat . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Dispatch . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bee-News  . Omaha,  Nebr. 

World-Herald  . Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Journal . Jersey  (3ty,  N.J. 

Telegram  Publishing  Co . Portland,  Ore. 

Post  Gazette . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Times  Printery . Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Record . Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Journal . Providence,  R.  1. 

Register  . Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  News . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Banner . Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  News . . . Dallas,  Texas 

The  News . Galveston,  Texas 

The  News  Leader  Pub.  Co . Richmond,  Va. 

The  Star . Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Leader . Milwaukee,  Wise 


Set  In  Intertype  Bodoni  Fam 
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PLAYED  CURB  CONCERT 
ON  $40,000  STRAD 

Cbicafo  Concert  Master  Collects 
$5.61  Disguised  ns  Beggar — 
Stunt  Arranged  bg  Evening 
Post  Music  Critic 


CLARKE  REJOINS  NEWS 


The  ancient  question  of  whether  people 
go  to  concert's  because  they  love  good 
music,  or  because  they  are  drawn  by 
famous  names  and  the  pursuit  of  “cul¬ 
ture,”  was  given  an  interesting  test  by 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  last  week, 
when  Jacques  Gordon,  former  concert 
master  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  disguised  in  faded  frock  coat 
and  a  checkered  cap,  played  a  free  con¬ 
cert  for  passersby  on  Michigan  boule¬ 
vard.  Of  the  hundreds  who  passed  t'he 
“beggar,”  only  two  recognized  the  face 
of  Jacques  Gordon  behind  the  smoked 
glasses  or  the  music  floating  from 
the  $40,000  Stradivarus  violin,  but  70 
busy  boulevardiers  thought  it  worth 
while  to  stop  and  listen,  and  many  paid 
the  entertainer  with  nickels,  dimes  and 
pennies.  When  the  concert  was  over, 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  receives  $1,000  for  a 
concert  indoors,  had  collected  the  sum 
of  $5.61  as  a  reward  for  his  open-air 
performance. 

Karleton  Hackett,  music  critic  of  the 
Post,  sponsored  the  test.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Milton  Fairman,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  and  Juan  Fujita,  photo¬ 
grapher.  They  took  their  place  in  the 
stairway  of  the  Illinois  Central  station 
at  Van  Buren  and  Michigan,  while  Mr. 
Gordon,  with  a  new  cigar -box  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  his  checkered  cap 
pulled  low  over  his  gray  wig,  opened 
his  program.  In  fifteen  minutes  half  a 
score  of  persons  stopped  and  listened  to 
the  notes  of  a  Kreisler  piece,  and  six  of 
them  contributed  a  few  coins  to  the 
“blind  musician.” 

One  of  these  was  Herman  Devries, 
music  critic  for  the  Chicago  Evening 
American.  Mr.  Gordon  noted  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Mr.  Devries  and  his  wife,  a 
noted  music  teacher,  and  changed  to  the 
“Meditation”  from  “Thais,”  a  favorite 
of  Mr.  Devries.  The  critic  passed, 
stopped  and  searched  his  pockets  for  a 
few  pennies.  Mrs.  Devries  added  a  few 
more,  and  the  sum  of  18  cents  was 
dropped  into  the  box. 

The  musician  next  took  his  stand  on 
Randolph  street,  near  the  public  library, 
where  the  sun  tempered  the  wind  and 
passersby  held  a  slower  pace.  The  time 
was  1 1 :50,  when  Chicago  loop  workers 
were  leaving  for  an  early  lunch.  The 
first  dime  came  from  an  elderly  shopper 
as  Mr.  Gordon  was  playing  “Kiss  Me 
Again.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  crowd 
had  grown  to  70,  and  most  of  these 
stayed  to  hear  Schubert’s  “Ave  Maria,” 
Drdla’s  “Souvenir,”  Kreisler’s  “Liebes- 
freud,”  and  “Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble 
I’ve  Seen.” 

One  of  the  two  who  recognized  the 
musician  was  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Theatre  Guild.  He  looked  twice  at  the 
amateurish  disguise,  thumbed  his  nose 
and  passed  on.  Mr.  Gordon  look  no  of¬ 
fense  at  the  gesture,  realizing  that  it 
w^as  intended  for  his  disguise  and  not 
his  music.  Another  spectator  approached 
as  the  musician  was  preparing  to  leave 
and  said.  “You  can’t  fool  me,  Mr. 
Gordon.  What  fraternity  is  initiating 
you  ?” 

The  contributions  from  spectators  to¬ 
ward  the  cause  of  art  came  in  the  form 
of  seven  quarters,  twenty-five  dimes, 
nineteen  nickels  and  forty-one  pennies. 
Mr.  Gordon,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  May  24,  announced  that  he  would 
give  to  St.  Vincent’s  orphanage  the  $5.61 
he  earned  by  his  street  comer  concert  on 
the  priceless  Stradivarius  played  by 
Paganini  and  envied  by  Sarasate. 

NEW  CIRCULATOR  NAMED 

Ray  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner.  Fred  Hill, 
former  manager,  remains  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 


Former  Sunday  Editor  of  Tabloid 

Return*  a*  Automobile  Editor 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  of  the  color- 
rotogravure  staff  of  the  New  York 
World,  recently  rejoined  the  New  York 
Daily  News  as  automobile  and  real 
estate  editor  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  Mr.  Clarke  had  ^en  Sun^y 
editor  of  the  News  before  he  joined 
the  World  in  1922. 

After  his  discharge  'from  the  army  in 
1919  Mr.  Oarke  became  assistant  to 
the  city  editor  of  the  News.  His  father 
was  the  first  managing  editor  of  the 
tabloid.  In  May,  1921,  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  newly  launched  Sunday 
edition.  He  left  the  News  to  become 
roto  editor  of  the  World.  Later  he 
became  assistant  Sunday  editor.  When 
the  World  added  a  color  gravure  sec¬ 
tion  he  was  transferred  to  that  staff. 


GILLETTE  DRIVE  SCORED 
REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


teretted. 


^  President 

ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
Chicago 


DAILIES  FOUGHT  COAST 
RADIO  STATION 
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OREGON  GROUP  TO  MEET 


itself  must  still  use  the  old  models.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  instruments  in  the  British 
Isles. 

The  foreign  situation  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  circulation  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  other 
countries.  Reading  advertisements  of 
the  new  products,  residents  of  these  other 
countries  naturally  tried  to  buy  the  new 
models,  and  explanations  failed  to  soothe 
their  annoyance. 

The  latest  development  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  has  been  a  combination  offer 
of  a  Gillette  razor  and  one  blade  with  a 
tube  of  shaving  cream  for  35  cents,  made 
by  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com¬ 
pany.  _  This  was  begun  in  the  East  and 
is_  being  gradually  extended  westward. 
Gillette  officers  make  it  plain  that  this 
is  a  sales  offer  of  the  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive-Peet  company,  the  Gillette  com¬ 
pany  merely  selling  the  razors  at  a  low 
price,  but  the  plan  will  undoubtedly 
widen  the  market  for  blades.  Dealers 
are  being  urged  to  push  blades  with  each 
combination  sale,  and  reports  show  that 
28  per  cent  of  the  buyers  purchase  a 
packet  of  blades  at  the  same  time. 

The  allotment  of  Gillette  advertising 
appropriation  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  heaviest 
item  consists  of  window  and  counter  dis¬ 
play  material  and  dealer  helps.  News¬ 
papers  ^ke  up  the  largest  item  in  the 
publication  field,  with  magazines  next. 
Business  and  trade  publications  are  also 
used.  No  billboards  nor  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  are  used. 

Litigation  involving  the  new  Gillette 
models  took  another  step  when  Gillette 
attorneys  filed  an  answer  to  a  patent  in¬ 
fringement  suit  filed  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  by  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
Company,  The  Gillette  reply  denies  the 
validity  of  the  patents  which  it  is 
charg^  with  violating. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

BIG  BUSINESS 

earned  public  distrust 
by  secretiveness 


TODAY,  many  great  corporations 
recognize  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  how  they  operate. 

Armour  and  Company  welcomes 
inquiry  and  endeavors  to  make 
news  about  the  packing  industry 
available  to  those  who  are  in- 


Violent  Personal  Attacks  Broadcast 
from  KVEP,  Portland,  Leading  to 
Revoking  of  Its  License  by 
Radio  Commission 


Newspapers  of  Portland,  Ore.,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal, 
took  a  leading  part  in  urging  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  radio  station  KVEP  of  that 
city,  the  license  of  which  was  recently 
revoked  by  the  federal  radio  commission. 
Not  satisfied  with  cancellation  of  the 
license,  which  was  expected  to  be  held 
up  temporarily  by  injunction,  the  papers 
have  been  urging  criminal  prosecution 
of  Robert  Gordon  Duncan,  self-styled 
“Oregon  Wildcat.” 

The  broadcasting  by  Duncan  was  said 
by  members  of  the  federal  commission 
to  be  far  the  worst  that  has  been  done 
over  any  radio  station  in  the  country. 
Duncan  first  started  out  to  fight  chain 
stores  along  the  lines  that  have  been 
followed  by  the  Henderson  station  in 
Shreveport,  La.  As  long  as  he  held 
to  this  subject  the  newspapers  did  not 
get  into  the  fight,  even  though  much  of 
the  broadcasting  was  offensive  to  good 
taste.  More  recently,  however,  Duncan 
has  taken  up  a  series  of  personal  attacks 
of  the  most  violent  nature,  charging 
moral  offenses  of  the  gravest  nature 
against  prominent  citizens,  without  the 
slightest  supporting  evidence.  The  dead, 
the  defenseless  and  physically  impaired 
were  not  free  from  his  attacks.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  close  the  station  was  supported 
in  resolution  by  the  school  board,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  wars. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  women’s  clubs 
and  other  organizations.  Congressman 
Korell,  who  was  one  of  those  attacked 
by  Dunpn,  appeared  against  him  before 
the  radio  commission. 

A  recognized  difficulty  in  the  situation 
has  been  that  criminal  libel  laws  cover 
only  offenses  based  on  a  written  record 
and  the  Oregon  slander  statute  con¬ 
templates  civil  action  only.  It  was 
pointed  out  before  the  radio  commission 
that  neither  Duncan  nor  W.  B.  Schaeffer, 
the  station  owner,  were  considered 
financially  responsible,  so  that  this 
avenue  of  relief  was  not  open.  The 
newspapers  are  now  urging  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  that  will  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  fri-im  attacks  over  the  air  that  would 
be  libelous  if  printed. 


Report  on  Gallup  System  Will  Be  a 
Feature  of  Program 

The  relation  of  the  newspaper  to 
progressive  tendencies  in  Oregon  will  be 
the  general  theme  of  the  Oregon  State 
Editorial  Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  to  be  held  in  Astoria  June  20,  21 
and  22. 

The  program  includes  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  Gallup  system  of  surveying 
reader  interest  in  newspapers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Register  by  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  and  a  report  on  it  will 
be  made  by  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the 
school,  and  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of 
the  Register. 

Members  of  the  program  committee 
are:  Merle  Chessman,  Astoria  Budget-, 
Max  Schafer,  Seaside  Sigital;  Edgar 
McDaniel,  North  Bend  Harbor;  C.  C. 
Chapman,  Oregon  Votor;  Steen  M.  John¬ 
son,  Sheridan  Sun;  S.  C  Killen,  HUls- 
boro  Independent;  Frank  Jenkins,  Eu¬ 
gene  Register,  and  Arne  Rae,  field  agent 
of  the  association. 


PUBLISHER  AMENDS  COMPLAINT 

An  amended  complaint  has  been  filed 
in  the  case  of  Alex  F.  Dunn,  editor  of 
the  Tooele  (Utah)  Transcript-Bulletin, 
against  Fred  Bryan,  Tooele  county  au¬ 
ditor,  in  which  Mr.  Dunn  is  attempting 
to  compel  Mr.  Bryan  to  publish  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  the  county  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  1929.  A  demurrer 
to  the  original  complaint  was  sustainrf 
by  the  court.  Mr.  Dunn  brought  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  Utah  State  Press  as¬ 
sociation. 


STARTS  SUNDAY  ISSUE 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic  on 
June  1  started  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily,  and  Barney  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor. 


A  tremendously 
important  factor 
in  the  circula¬ 
tion  growth  of 
hundreds  o  f 
newspapers. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 

Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

Order  from  the  Netrest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
Repretentstiies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


(»»»«  LINOTYPE"*'^ 

F-4420-— Linotype  Metal  Feeder*  for  gat  pott*  all  models 

(except  42  ero)  . $40.00 

F-4422— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  poet,  all  models 

(except  42  em)  .  ...  $40.00 

(All  prices  sukject  to  cbsnge  nit  bout  notice) 


LINOTYFCB  IN  TRC  OARAIMND  FAMILY 


WHAT  WE 


IT  IS  N’T  WHAT  WE  THINK 


GOOD  REPUTATION  OF  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES 


IT  IS  WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 


The  Syracuse  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  has  so  GOSS  High  Speed  Low  Designed  Units  aud  j  Pairs  of  Folders 


Brains  and  Fight 
.  .  there’s  your 

Brains  and  fight,  the  smartest  and  scrappiest  you  can 
find  and  hire,  can’t  make  money  for  you  if  they’ve  got 
to  print  your  paper  on  an  old  iron  press.  Brains  and 
fight  will  go  get  the  news  and  they’ll  go  get  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  that’s  sufficient.  But  an  old  iron  press, 
doddering  and  willing,  will  make  a  joke  out  of  their 
efforts. ' ' '  Advertising  dollars  flow  to  the  newspaper 


and  Goss  Presses 
Combination! 

the  people  like.  The  people  like  the  newspaper 
that’s  alert,  ON  TIME,  with  clean,  clear  print  '  ^  ^ 
GOSS  printing  presses  are  superb  printing  machines. 
In  dependable  operation,  in  speed,  in  precise  work  in 
economical  operation  they  are  world  famous.  They 
are  rugged,  able,  competent.  They  cost  less  to  buy 
and  own.  They’re  the  finest  we  know  how  to  build. 


Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

new  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  707  CALL  BUILDING 
The  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  /  r  »  LONDON 
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EXTEND  REAL  ESTATE  DRIVE 


Campaign  Startad  in  Tacoma  After 
N.  Y.  Market  Crash  Continued 

A  series  of  Sunday  full-page  classified 
advertisements  sponsored  by  the  Tacoma 
Real  Estate  Dealers  Association  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and 
Ledger  immediately  following  the  New 
York  stock  market  crash  last  fall  will 
be  continued  through  July  27.  The  plan 
originally  called  for  12  advertisements, 
and  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
crash  would  stop  speculation  on  the  part 
of  Western  investors  in  eastern  markets 
and  make  them  more  amenable  to  the 
“invest  at  home”  argument. 

“The  results  of  the  campaign  proved 
a  surprise  to  the  real  estate  men  them¬ 
selves,”  Harry  J.  Lynch,  classified 
manager,  and  originator  of  the  series, 
said.  “The  success  of  the  first  12  weeks 
campaign  brought  a  demand  for  a  second 
series,  and  now  the  third  series  is  under 
way.” 


SEEKS  POWER  INCREASE 

The  Erie  Dispatch  Herald  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  operator  of  station 
WEDH,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  asked  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  change  its  equipment  and  increase 
its  power  from  30  to  250  watts  during 
the  day  and  100  watts  at  night'.  The 
station  would  broadcast  on  a  frequency 
of  1420  kilocycles. 


Obituary 


Edward  S.  Osgood,  82,  dean  of  the 
newspaper  writers  in  Portland,  Me.,  was 
found  dead  in  his  home  May  27.  Mr. 
Osgood  was  for  many  years  city  editor 
of  the  old  Eastern  Argus,  a  Democratic 
daily.  Of  late  years,  he  has  been  doing 
special  work  for  the  Portland  Sunday 
Telegram.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College  and  was  looking  to  the 
60th  reunion  of  his  class  this  coming 
summer. 

Philip  Price,  22,  of  Alexandria  Va., 
formerly  a  Washington  newspaper  man, 
used  two  revolvers  to  commit  suicide  at  a 
cabin  where  he  was  staying  about  ten 
miles  from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  J'une  2.  He 
had  a  bullet  wound  in  each  temple.  In 
each  hand  was  a  revolver. 

Charles  Woodroph  Hare,  72,  editor 
and  lawyer  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  died  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  on  May  25.  He  was 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Tuskegee  News 
for  25  years  and  at  one  time  was  editor 
of  the  Alabama  Baptist. 


ATTEMPTS  SUICIDE 

Dr.  J.  K.  Means,  dentist,  indicted  last 
January  for  assault  upon  Elmer  Bleau, 
business  manager  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  with  intent  to  kill, 
but  never  apprehended,  attempted 
suicide  last  week  in  his  home  in 
Champaign  by  asphyxiation.  It  was  the 
first  information  of  his  return  to  the 
community  since  the  attack  upon  Bleau, 
whose  refusal  to  accept  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  dentist  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
voked  his  attack  with  a  pocket  knife. 
Means  is  now  in  a  sanitarium. 


Thomas  M.  MANNIX,  35,  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspaper  man,  died  last  week 
of  pneumonia  in  a  Milwaukee  hospital. 
He  had  seen  newspaper  service  in  Los 
Angeles,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Pomona, 
dial.,  and  Mattoon,  Ill. 

George  A.  Courtenay,  53,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  last  week  in  his  home  in  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.  He  resigned  from  the  Journal 
to  become  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Windsor  Board  of  Education,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

John  Re.\m,  69,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Dakota  County  Herald,  Dakota  City,  S. 
D.,  died  May  25  after  a  four-day  ill¬ 
ness  of  pneumonia.  His  wife,  and  son, 
and  two  daughters  survive. 

Edward  T.  Dillon,  79,  secretary  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Typographical  Union 
62  for  the  past  42  years,  and  makeup 
man  in  the  composing  room  of  the  old 
Utica  Saturday  Globe  nearly  40  years, 
died  recently  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Utica. 

John  Grettf.r  Sterling.  48,  died  at 
his  home  at  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.,  May 
31.  He  had  been  with  Winston-Salem 
newspapers  for  30  years,  being  with  the 
Tunn  City  Sentinel  and  with  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  after  the  papers  were 
consolidated. 

William  Romanoff,  61,  father  of 
Harry  Romanoff  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  attd  Examiner,  died 
last  week.  He  was  formerly  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  and  real  estate  operator 
in  Chicago. 

William  G.  Murphy,  66.  proofreader 
on  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  the 
past  35  years,  and  past  president  of 
Local  9.  International  Typographical 
Union.  Buffalo,  died  May  29  in  his 
home  in  that  city. 

William  H.  B.srnes.  86,  pioneer  Pitts¬ 
burgh  printer,  died  on  June  1  of  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age. 

Mrs.  Mary  Robke,  73,  mother  of 
Anthony  J.  Robke.  business  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune, 
died  May  30  at  her  home  in  Covington, 
Ky. 

Harold  T.  Mackender.  31,  question 
and  answer  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  died  recently  after  a  long 
illness. 

Henry  Lloyd,  72,  for  nine  years  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- 
Journal,  died  recently  at  his  home  near 
Selma.  The  entire  force  of  the  Times- 
Joumal  acted  as  honorary  pall  bearers  at 
the  funeral  services. 


PAUL  ZIEGLER 

Paul  Ziegler,  a  reporter  on  the  United 
States  Daily,  died  at  Emergency  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Washington  on  Decoration  Day, 
from  poison  he  took  in  a  moment  of 
despondency  the  previous  Monday.  He 
was  26  years  old,  a  native  efi  Lawrence- 
burg,  Ind.,  and  a  Harvard  graduate. 
His  position  on  the  Daily,  which  he  held 
for  two  years,  was  his  first  after  leav¬ 
ing  college.  At  the  hospital,  Ziegler 
told  attendants  that  he  did  not  want  to 
live.  Members  of  his  family  attribute 
the  suicide  to  hard  study. 


JOHN  STERLING 

John  Sterling,  for  30  years  with  the 
staff  of  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Tivin 
City  Sentinel  died  May  31  at  his  home 
in  Winston-Salem.  During  his  years  of 
service  he  was  printer,  reporter,  feature 
writer,  desk  man.  and  was  managing 
editor  when  the  Sentinel  and  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  were  merged.  Since 
then  he  had  Iieen  in  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  pages. 


JOHN  T.  DEBELL 

John  T.  DeBell,  67,  for  20  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ayer’s  American  Newspaper 
Directory,  died  June  1,  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  DeBell  retired  fwo  years 
ago.  Before  joining  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  advertising  agency  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  directory,  Mr.  DeBell  was  in 
newspaper  work  in  New  York. 


GEORGE  R.  McIntyre 

George  R.  McIntyre,  68,  formerly 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
.dnterican,  died  May  31,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years.  Death  was  due  to  com 
plications  following  a  stroke  suffered 
in  1928.  Mr.  McIntyre  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  for  more  than  30  years. 


GEN.  H.  M.  LORD 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  U.  S. 
.\.,  director  of  the  United  States  budget 
for  seven  years,  who  died  June  2  in 
Washington,  was  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette  before  he 
embarked  on  his  government  career.  He 
served  his  newspaper  apprenticeships  in 
Cardiff,  Tenn.,  and  Denver. 


GEORGE  BIGOT 

George  Bigot,  for  15  years  with  the 
Courrier  des  Etafs-Unis,  French  news¬ 
paper  published  in  New  York,  died  in 
New  York  last  week. 


AND  here’s  Imperial’s  map  of  Illinois,  which 
shows  the  larger  cities  where  newspapers  are 
depending  upon  Imperial. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  thousands  of  news' 
papers  in  the  United  States  have  standardized  on 
this  one  metal  and  metal  service.  But  there  is  one 
reason  in  particular  why  Imperial  Metal  and  the 
Plus  Plan  should  be  given  the  closest  consideration 
in  every  newspaper  plant.  That  reason  is  that  the 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  has  spent  many 
years  specializing  in  the  production  of  type  metal, 
and  type  metal  only. 

We  have  studied  the  needs  of  the  publishing  and 
printing  field.  We  have  helped  solve  the  problems 
of  printers  and  publishers  everywhere.  We  have 
analyzed  thousands  of  samples  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  All  of  this  work  has  put  the  Imperial 
Type  Metal  Company  in  a  position  to  produce  a 
metal  and  a  plan  for  servicing  that  metal  which  has 
been  unequaled  anywhere.  Let  us  send  you  complete 
information  on  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

UNOGRAPH 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


Philadelphia  *  New  York  *  Chicago  *  Los  Angeles 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW 


CUNE  SELF-CONTAINED 
REEL  AND  AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC  TENSION 


The  condensed  type  of  high  speed  unit  press  permits  of  only  a 
limited  space  for  reels,  and  we  have  not  only  met  this  space  con¬ 
dition  with  a  unique  reel,  hut  also  combined  with  it  a  self  con¬ 
tained  automatic  electric  tension  embodying  the  feature  common 
to  many  of  the  electric  strap  type  tensions  heretofore  furnished 
by  us  in  a  large  number  of  plants  thruout  the  country. 


Fieiv  of  typical  installation  of  reel 
mounted  on  press  column. 


Tlie  above  diagram  shows  four  successive  steps  in  the  operation  of  tlie  Cline  Condensed  Reel  with  automatic  electric 
tension.  40"  rolls  are  shown.  Diagram  does  not  show  actual  spacing  of  reels. 


No.  3.  Shows  the  reel  in  th  proper  position  for  making  the  paster. 

No.  4.  Shows  the  reel  rotated  further  to  proper  position  for  reloading. 
Note  that  rotation  of  the  reel  has  not  disturbed  the  relative  position 
of  the  active  roll  and  the  tension  straps. 


No.  1.  Shows  the  reel  and  tension  in  normal  operating  position  with 
tension  applied  to  the  upper  roll  whicli  is  feeding  in  to  the  press. 

No.  2.  Shows  the  reel  being  rotated  toward  the  position  preparatory  to 
making  the  paster. 


MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Eastern  Office 
Daily  News  Building, 
220  East  42nd  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Western  Office 
First  NatT  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAUFORNIA 


/cliney' 

TLECTRICi 
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TIPSTER  SHEETS  ON  WANE  AS  SWINDLE 
METHOD,  BUSINESS  BUREAU  REPORTS 

1,180  Investigated  in  1928—29  but  Only  359  in  1929—30, 
Annual  Report  Reveals — Extensive  Educational  Campaign 
Being  Promoted  to  Protect  Public 


International 

Circulation 


The  “tipster  sheet”  is  on  the  wane 
as  a  means  of  swindling  the  public, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
financial  department  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  issued  this 
week  from  the  office  of  E.  L.  Greene, 
general  manager.  Its  place,  however, 
is  being  taken  by  other  fraudulent 
devices.  In  1928-29,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  stock  market  boom,  1180  investi¬ 
gations  of  tipster  sheets  werfe  made  by 
the  Bureau  but  in  the  year  beginning 
May  1,  1929,  the  number  fell  to  359. 

Sharpers  are  now  seeking  more  digni¬ 
fied  camouflage,  says  the  report,  and 
are  posing  as  securities  dealers,  organ¬ 
izers  of  “investment  trusts,”  publishers 
of  “market  services,”  etc.  In  general  they 
seek  to  use  legitimate  devices  which  may 
be  twisted  to  their  purposes,  which  makes 
it  harder  to  combat  them. 

The  report  lists  7,481  matters  as  being 
handled  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1930, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  twenty  a 
day.  This  compares  with  5,445  in  1928- 
29,  and  4,886  in  the  year  1927-28. 

The  report  was  issued  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  at  which  most  of  the 
members  were  represented  by  proxies. 
Announcement  of  the  directors  who  will 
serve  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  principal  types  of  complaints 
were: 


Rank  Type 

No.  Per 

Cent 

1 

Miscellaneous  stock 

promotions  . 

1245 

16.64 

2 

Securities  Dealers... 

1239 

16.56 

3 

Oil  . 

1028 

13.75 

4 

Mines  . 

583 

7.80 

5 

Solicitations  . 

552 

7.37 

6 

Real  Estate  . 

453 

6.05 

7 

Tipster  Sheets . 

359 

4.79 

8 

Advisory  Services  . . 

258 

3.45 

9 

Aviation  . 

228 

3.05 

10 

Insurance  . 

213 

2.85 

11 

Investment  Trust's  . 

200 

2.70 

12 

Collection  Agencies.. 

120 

1.61 

13 

Public  Utilities  .... 

103 

1.36 

14 

Fur  Farms  . 

92 

1.23 

15 

Loan  Companies  .... 

90 

1.20 

Other  classifications  in  which  com¬ 
plaints  were  investigated  were:  Advance 
fee,  55;  automotive,  18;  bonds  and 
mortgages.  18;  building  and  loan,  28; 
agricultural,  42 ;  financial  publications,  24 ; 
general,  394;  heirs  schemes,  43;  lotteries, 
42;  memorial  parks,  7;  mortgage  and 
loan  companies,  19;  motion  pictures,  9; 
radio,  19. 

The  report  pointed  out  the  evolution 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  work 
from  strictly  punitive  publicity  and  ac¬ 
tion  to  a  program  including  ^ucational 
publicity  aiming  to  put  the  prospective 
investor  on  his  guard.  It  is  rarely  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  back  any  money  that  has 
been  taken  by  fraudulent  devices,  and 
prosecutions  cannot  be  begun  until  there 
is  evidence  of  misrepresentation. 

“For  some  time  it  has  been  realized,” 
says  the  report,  “that  there  are  no  invest¬ 
ment  promotions  of  any  consequence  that 
do  not  penetrate  into  many  localities. 
To  follow  their  progress  from  one  com¬ 
munity  to  another  is  manifestly 
impossible. 

“The  primary  work  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  then  is  a  plan 
of  publicity  predicated  on  the  prevention 
of  fraud  loss  rather  than  that  of  harass¬ 
ing  individual  promoters  after  they  have 
succeeded  in  taking  away  the  life  sav¬ 
ings  of  unfortunates. 

“To  this  end  the  Bureau  has  directed 
its  efforts.  True  individual  investigation 
and  resultant  publicity  is  utilized. 

“Particular  reference  may  be  made  here 
to  the  poster  publicly  program.  Designed 
for  use  by  industrial  firms  throughout 
the  United  States,  its  circulation  has  at¬ 
tained  such  quantity  that  more  than  600,- 
000  employes  of  147  firms  are  being 
warned  weekly  by  a  distribution  of  10,- 
000  of  these  posters. 


“These  posters  were  accompanied  by 
appropriate  news  releases  for  several 
months  and  the  schemes  received  pub¬ 
licity  through  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  Unit^  States.  Thus  a 
double  result  was  achieved  and  more 
thorough  warnings  broadcast  by  incre^- 
ing  the  resistance  in  the  market  to  which 
the  defrauders  must  turn  if  they  expect 
to  pursue  their  plans  successfully.” 

The  Bureau’s  educational  program  also 
included  issuance  of  39  mimeographed 
and  four  printed  bulletins,  as  well  as 
press  releases  describing  the  investment 
warnings  given  in  the  bulletins  and  the 
posters.  Publicity  obtained  reached  58,- 
834  lines  in  480  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  papers,  house  organs,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  periodicals,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port. 


NEW  GROUP  FORMED 


Let*  Then  100,000  Group  Het  Hoyt 

Boylan  at  Temporary  Chairman 

A  new  organization  known  as  the  Less 
Than  100,000  Group  was  formed  recently 
at  the  departmental  meetings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  in  Washington  recently. 

Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Richntcmd  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item,  was  named  temporary 
chairman,  and  Perry  J.  La  Bounty,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph,  temporary  sec¬ 
retary. 

According  to  Mr.  La  Bounty,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  group  is  “to  allow  for 
one  or  two  group  luncheons  at  conven¬ 
tion  time  to  give  consideration  to  the 
problems  peculiar  to  papers  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  furnish  a  clearing  house 
throughout  the  whole  year  for  all  thii^s 
pertaining  to  papers  whose  problems  dif¬ 
fer  somewhat  from  the  larger  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.” 


CARROLL  IN  MILWAUKEE 

David  J.  (Tarroll  has  joined  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  where  he  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  financial  advertising.  He 
was  recently  with  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


SENT  PLANE  TO  AUTO  RACES 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Detroit  News 
dispatched  its  own  plane  to  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  races  to  obtain  pictures  of  the 
speedway  classic.  William  A.  Kuenzel, 
photographer,  made  the  trip. 


PRINTED  ON  HOLIDAY 

Breaking  a  custom  of  more  than  20 
years,  the  Danville,  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News,  printed  its  first  holiday  edition 
on  Memorial  Day,  May  30. 


JDEN..,. 

i“Wt  find  butinett  condi-  j 
tion*  )n  Camden  far  better  ] 
than  in  other  citie*  where 
we  have  atorea.”  ] 

— Merefiondiee  Manager  1 
E  f»r  ^  on*  of  tho  largoat 
g  Chain  Storo  Organiaationa.  | 

—  rr.*"**-  »tat*«*nt 

Itilii  Retail  Organltation  Increased  x 
the  nempaper  advertieint  of  their  t 
_  Camden  atora  i00%.  { 

S  South  Jersey  it  ALWAYS  a  GOOD  4 
S  Market  and  la  aoonomieally  oulti-  | 
S  rated  at  ONE  east  throuah  tha  | 

COMER  POST 


iNaHonal  K#p;  Story,  Brooto  A  Finlayl 


Managers’ 
Association 
Convention 
West  Baden,  Indiana 
June  17,  18,  19 


I  Members  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  join  the  New 
York  delegation  leaving  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  1:10  P.  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time,  Sunday,  June 
15tb.  This  train  leaves  Albany,  4:23  P.  M.;  Utica, 
6:21  P.  M.;  Syracuse,  7:30  P.  M. ;  Rochester,  9:01 
P.  M.;  Buffalo,  10:55  P.  M.  Write  W.  P.  Knowlden. 
City  Passenger  Agent,  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City  for  your  reservation.  Members  from  New  York 
City  and  all  other  sections  of  the  country  should  ask  for 
Green  Certificate  Plan  which  will  save  one-half  on  return 
trip  ticket. 

Members  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  utilize  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  may  leave  on  the  Pennsylvania 
I  R.  R.  at  3.30  P.  M.  Day  Light  Saving  Time,  Sunday, 
June  15th.  Write  W.  H.  Levins,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  390  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  leaving  Jersey  City  at 
2:30  P.  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time,  Sunday,  June  15tb. 
Write  G.  F.  Perry,  City  Passenger  Agent,  191  Joralemon 
I  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'  All  three  trains  mentioned  here  arrive  at  noon  on  Monday, 

June  1 6tb. 

Come,  bring  the  ladies  and  children  of  your  family.  They 
will  be  entertained  while  you  are  attending  the  meetings 
I  and  hearing  discussions  on  various  problems,  new  schemes 

and  matters  that  all  Circulation  Managers  ought  to  know. 

Let  this  be  your  slogan. 


Important 


Orcttainly 

Convention 

Must 

Members 

i^ttend 

Acclaim 

JAMES  McKERNAN 

MEMBER  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 
1.  C.  M.  A. 
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Here's  a  sound  plan  that  has  proved  practical  for  thousands  of  publishers 
and  other  successful  business  men:  To  cut  your  delivery  costs,  put  a 
Dodge  Truck  to  work. 


Dodge  Trucks  are  confirmed  money-savers  for  these  reasons:  They  have 
the  power  you  need  for  hill,  hole  or  soft  ground.  Provide  the  speed 
that  enables  you  to  make  more  trips  and  save  more  time.  Insure  the 
dependability  you  want  for  year-after-year  adherence  to  schedules. 
Attract  patronage  by  their  fine  appearance.  Please  drivers  by  their 
roadability,  comfort  and  handling  ease.  Are  so  designed  and  built  that 
economy  and  long  life  are  definitely  assured. 

See  your  Dodge  Brothers  dealer.  Inspect  Dodge  Trucks.  Compare  them. 
Drive  one.  Choose  from  124  standard  types,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
V^-ton  to  3 -tons.  Buy  one  complete  with  body.  Rest  assured  that  it  will 
cut  your  costs  —  increase  your  profits. 
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PREFERS  CARRIERS  TO  PAID  SOLICITORS 
IN  PROMOTING  CIRCULATION 


Business  Turned  in  by  Boys  Is  of  a  Higher  Grade  and  Routes 
Are  More  Thoroughly  Canvassed,  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 
Morning  Post  Executive  Declares — Opposes  Premiums 


A  CARRIER  boy,  working  on  his  own 
personally-developed  route  is  a  bet¬ 


ter  agent  for  promoting  new  circulation 
than  a  paid  solicitor  canvassing  with  or 
without  premiums,  was  the  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  by  S.  K.  Rowley,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jamestown  (N.V.) 
Morning  Post,  at  a  recent  convention  of 
the  Xew  York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association.  Mr.  Rowley,  who 
has  used  both  methods,  presented  a 
great  many  reasons  for  his  choice  of 
carriers. 

The  business  obtained  through  carriers 
is  of  a  higher  grade.  Mr.  Rowley  con¬ 
tended,  and  in  addition  it  is  cheaper. 
The  boy  also  keeps  a  closer  check  on  the 
business  in  his  territory  and  protects 
himself  by  making  sure  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  he  obtains  is  of  good  quality. 

“A  newspaper  introduced  into  the 
home  by  the  carrier  and  sold  strictly 
upon  its  merits,”  Mr.  Rowley  said,  "has 
a  better  dtance  to  remain  there  than  the 
subscription  obtained  through  high-pres¬ 
sure  solicitors  using  premiums  as  an 
added  persuasion  to  the  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  latter  mlethod  has  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  subscriber  more 
impressed  with  the  premium  than  the 
paper  and  the  real  object  of  awarding 
the  premium  is  sometimes  lost  because 
of  this  feeling.  The  continual  use  of 
premiums  educates  the  subscriber  to  drop 
off  and  re-subscribe  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  another  premium.  A 
live-wire  organization  of  boys,  trained 
to  give  good  service,  prompt  collections 
and  coached  in  the  art  of  obtaining  new 
subscribers  can  give  far  more  efficient 
coverage  of  territory  than  almost  any 
number  of  solicitors  you  can  hire.  By 
using  carriers,  you  are  concentrating 
your  solicitation  and  have  each  route  be¬ 
ing  canvassed  at  all  times  ...  In 
•fact,  every  day.” 

Discussing  the  economic  advantages  of 
carrier  solicitation,  Rowley  declared : 

_  “It  has  been  our  experience  that 
circulation  built  upon  the  boy  promotion 
plan  is  more  economical  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  through  solicitors  and  premiums. 
We  use  various  contests  costing  us  from 
40c  to  75c  per  order  and  in  return  get 
13-week  verified  subscriptions  from  our 
boys._  The  percentage  of  subscribers  who 
remain  on  our  books  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  13-week  period  is  gratifying 
and  is  in  contrast  to  the  solicitor  orders. 
Another  thing  which  is  of  importance 
in  considering  the  relative  value  of  the 
solicitors  and  carriers  as  business  getters 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  going 
to  cover  your  territory  and  keep  it 
worked  up. 

“Here  again  the  carrier  boy  holds  the 
edge,  for  even  if  not  restricted  to  his 
own  route  when  soliciting,  he  keeps  his 
own  route  canvassed  at  all  times  for  an 
increase  there  means  additional  weekly 
profits.  If  properly  trained,  the  carrier 
watches  his  removals  closely  and  trans¬ 
fers  all  subscribers  moving  from  his 
route  to  the  route  on  which  they  are 
moving.  There  are  many  old  subscribers 
who  would  neglect  to  notify  the  office 
when  moving  and  good  subscribers  are 
often  lost  in  this  manner  unless  the 
carrier  boy  is  encouraged  to  get  their 
new  address. 

“We  all  know  that  the  early  evening 
is  the  very  best  possible  time  to  canvass. 
Carriers  usually  do  part  of  their  col¬ 
lecting  in  the  evening  and  also  solicit 
at  that  hour  when  people  are  at  home 
who  are  never  found  in  in  the  day  time. 
They  are  at  leisure  and  are  more  apt 
to  listen  to  the  boy’s  solicitation.  When 
working  for  new  subscribers  on  his  own 
route,  the  boy  protects  himself  by  secur¬ 
ing  only  the  business  which  he  is 
reasonably  sure  will  pay  him  promptly 
and  will  continue  the  paper  for  the  full 
time  for  which  he  has  solicited  them. 
Such  business  is  started  promptly  for 
the  boy  has  seen  the  subscriber  and 
knows  where  the  paper  is  to  be  left.” 


Among  the  disadvantages  encountered 
in  the  use  of  paid  solicitors,  Mr.  Rowley 
listed  such  problems  as  the  solicitor  us¬ 
ing  a  “sob  story”  to  sell  subscriptions, 
bribing  the  subscriber  by  offering  to  pay 
for  the  first  two  weeks  himself,  offering 
premiums  of  small  value  purchased  by 
himself,  hiring  other  solicitors  to  work 
for  him  and  bothering  prospects  so  often 
that  they  subscribe  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
then  cancel  the  next  day.  Enumerating 
some  of  the  other  difficulties  to  be  met  in 
this  type  of  work,  the  Post’s  circulation 
manager  said : 

“A  solicitor  using  premiums  or  solicit¬ 
ing  without  them,  often  finds  himself  in 
a  slump  or  working  in  a  territory  where 
business  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  im¬ 
mediate  result  is  his  getting  into  the 
poorer  districts,  where  the  orders  secured 
are  undesirable,  so  that  he  pn  keep 
up  his  weekly  average.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  paying  solicitors  a  salary  to 
set  a  quota  to  protect  ourselves.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  it  is  very 
seldom  we  receive  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  quota  which  we  set.  We  know 
that  the  solicitors  hold  all  orders  oyer 
their  minimum  quota  to  the  following 
week. 

“If  solicitors  are  hired  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  there  is  an  incessant  battle  with 
them  regarding  the  verification  of  their 
orders  and  the  desire  to  produce  a  great 
volume  of  business  often  leads  to  their 
using  a  somewhat  shady  method  of 
getting  them.  V\'e  found  that  in  some 
cases  the  subscriber  was  coached  to  tell 
our  verifier  that  they  had  subscribed 
indefinitely.  Immediately  alfter  the 
verification,  the  customer  stopped  the 
paper. 

“There  is  a  possibility  that  a  well- 
trained  solicitor  can  present  the  features 
and  talk  up  the  qualities  of  your  paper 
better  than  the  carrier  boy  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  tired  of  listening  to  solicitors. 
They  are  bothered  every  day  with  house- 
to-house  salesmen,  who  are  selling  every¬ 
thing  from  brushes  to  vacuum-cleaners 
and  a  full-grown  solicitor  is  usually  met 
by  a  person  who  is  firmly  convinced  be¬ 
fore  the  talk  to  say  an  emphatic  No! 

“Another  important  argument  against 
the  solicitor  is  the  irregularity  of  his 
canvassing.  Few  canvassers  will  make 
their  call-back  in  the  evening  to  those 
whom  they  did  not  find  at  home  during 
the  day.  This  means  that  the  family 
where  both  parties  work  during  the  day 
are  never  solicited  because  never  found 
at  home.  When  using  solicitors  to  can¬ 
vass  a  territory,  you  cannot  send  them 
over  it  too  often  because  the  pwple  get 
tired  of  having  a  man  call.  This  means 
that  the  territory  is  not  watched  closely 
enough,  and  many  people  have  moved 
teth  in  and  out  during  the  time  not 
worked.” 


RADIO  SPELLING  BEE 


Queen*  Daily  Broadcast  Words  to 
Pupils  in  Fifty  Schools 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  country's 
first  radio  spelling  bee,  in  which  the 
words  were  read  over  the  air  and 
children  in  the  schools  listened  in  on  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  and  wrote  their  answers, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Jamaica  (Long 
Island)  Queens  Ez'ening  News,  June  3. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  broad¬ 
cast  station  WMRJ,  also  of  Jamaica,  the 
Evening  News  conducted  the  test  in 
approximately  SO  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  Central  Queens  Borough.  The 
words  were  read  from  the  studios  of 
W'^MRJ  by  a  local  educator  and  the 
papers  in  the  written  test  will  be  rated 
by  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools. 

From  each  school,  a  boy  and  a  girl 
champion  is  to  be  selected  to  take  part 
in  the  finals  late  in  June.  This  latter 
test  will  be  an  oral  one,  the  proceedings 
will  be  broadcast.  Four  winners,  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  will  be  given  a  three- 
day  trip  to  W’ashington,  D.  C.,  by  the 
Evening  News.  W'inners  in  each  school 
will  be  presented  with  Funk  and 
W'^agnalls  dictionaries. 


EXTENDS  TRUCK  ROUTES 


Salt  Lake  Tribune  Sending  Paper*  to 
Carbon  County 


CONDUCTS  TARIFF  POLL 

Overwhelming  newspaper  sentiment 
against  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  is 
shown  in  a  recent  poll  of  (kilies  made 
by  the  North  Amertcan  Review.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  answered  by  345  dailies, 
and  a  study  of  the  editorials  of  other 
papers,  makes  the  poll  nearly  50  per 
cent  complete.  Three  out  of  every  four 
newspapers  answering  the  questions 
opposed  the  bill  and  virtually  all  the 
others  mentioned  sch^ules  considered 
burdensome. 


MEDAL  FOR  5-YEAR-OLD 

In  recognition  of  her  initiative  and 
courage,  F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  awarded  a  gold  medal  on 
Decoration  day  to  five-year-old  Maxine 
Bancroft  of  Wyoming,  who  recently 
saved  her  baby  sister  from  drowning. 
Maxine  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rf4)ert  Bancroft,  who  live  on  a  ranch 
several  miles  frorn  Van  Tassel,  Wyo. 
When  the  little  girl’s  two-year-old  sis¬ 
ter  fell  into  a  cattle  tank,  Maxine  leaped 
in  and  drew  her  to  safety. 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 


newspaper. 


3Ketalb  ^bune 


ADVERTISED  BLANK  SPACE 


Binghamton  Sun  Called  Attention  to 
White  Area  for  Sale 

“This  space  for  sale,”  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  greeted  readers  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun  recently  as 
their  eyes  fell  on  a  quarter-page  space 
on  page  3.  Brief  wording  at  the  side 
of  the  blank  space  said:  “Here  we  are 
using  some  of  our  own  ^ace  to  sell 
our  own  commodity — SPACE.  .  .  . 

While  this  extra  publicity  and  advance 
notice  makes  the  space  more  valuable, 
the  Sun  offers  it  at  its  regular  contract 
rate,  and  it  will  occupy  the  same  position 
tomorrow  as  it  does  now.  .  .  .  This 

space  will  be  sold  to  the  first  one  call¬ 
ing,  phoning,  wiring  or  writing  to  the 
advertising  manager.” 

The  next  day  the  space  was  occupied 
by  an  advertisement  for  used  cars.  A 
news  article  said: 

“The  idea  originated  with  A.  E. 
Garvey,  Sun  advertising  manager.  Long 
before  his  usual  rising  hour  yesterday 
morning  he  had  reason  to  regret  his 
originality.  His  telephone  began  to  ring 
before  he  was  out  of  bed.  Nine  inquiries 
were  received  before  he  had  breakfast, 
and  there  were  more  waiting  for  him  at 
the  office.” 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  recently  in¬ 
augurated  a  special  truck  service  into 
the  coal  mine  district  of  Carbon  County. 
This  schedule  necessitates  a  daily  run 
over  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  7,()(X)  feet,  following  down  the 
Price  River  dugway  into  the  coal 
camps,  approximately  3(X)  miles  each 
day. 

The  Tribune  has  another  route  going 
south  which  makes  a  run  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4(X)  miles.  Another  truck  goes 
through  northern  Utah  and  southern 
Idaho,  making  a  daily  run  of  250  miles. 

All  of  these  hauls  are  contracted  to 
private  individuals. 


EQUIPPING  BRANCH  PLANT 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  has 
purchased  a  one-story  industrial  build¬ 
ing  at  the  northeast  corner  6f  George 
street  and  Campbell  avenue  for  use  as 
a  branch  plant.  The  price  was  $150,000. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  the  plant  is 
in  operation,  since  considerable  altera¬ 
tion  will  be  made  before  the  building  is 
used. 


J.  B.  POWERS  RETURNS 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  president  o  f 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  international 
publishers’  representatives,  returned  to 
New  York  from  a  six  months  trip  to 
South  America  on  the  Pan  America, 
June  5. 


HOST  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Fred  1.  Massengill,  publisher  of  the 
Terrell  (Tex.)  Daily  Tribune,  and  the 
Kaufman  County  Record,  published  at 
Terrell,  was  host  recently  to  a  large  group 
of  his  correspondents  at  a  barbecue. 
Business  men  of  the  city  offered  more 
than  70  prizes  to  the  correspondents,  and 
the  movies  held  open  house.  Mr.  Massen¬ 
gill  is  nresident  of  the  Northeast  Texas 
Press  Association,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Texas  Editorial  Association. 


How  about  the 


American  Medical 


Association 


in  Detroit,  June  23-27? 
Try  EXPERT  coverage 
this  time. 


ISSUES  NEW  DIRECTORY 

A  new  edition  of  the  telephone  chart 
published  by  John  M.  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher’s  representative,  was 
issued  this  week.  This  chart  contains 
New  York  offices  of  advertising  agencies 
newspaper  representatives,  newspapers 
and  trade  papers. 


Science  Service’s  daily 
500  word  wire  stories 
give  SPOT  news,  and 
daily  mail  reports  give 
DETAILED  news  of 
outstanding  medical 
discoveries  the  year 
round. 


Wire  or  write  for  further 
particulars 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


LUDLOW 


The  choice  of  America  s 
leading  newspapers  for 
the  composition  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


2032  Clybourn  Avc.,  Chicago 
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Cutler^Hammer  lyispatch  Con* 
veyort  installed  m  the  pressroom 
of  the  Courier-Post  (circnlation 
approximately  54fOOO),Camden, 
N.  J.  Note  the  difpcult  tu'ist 
which  the  conveyor  medtes  with* 
out  disturbing  the  comfutctt  even 
li  n  e  o  /  f>af»ers  os  t  h  ey  o  re  svh  ished 
overhead  to  save  pressroom  s|>ace. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 

'Newspaper  Press  ControhPt^s  Drives^ Dispatch  Conveyors 

JT  JL  ^  (A-293) 


Linkinq  _ 

your  Pressroom 
with  your  Reader 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1276  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


PRINTING  news  isn’t  enough.  The  job  isn’t  done 
until  the  evening  paper  lands  with  a  thump  on 
Mr.  Jones’  doorstep.  He’ll  be  out  in  a  minute  to  pick 
it  up.  Ten  to  one  he  knows  better  than  your  circulation 
manager  when  the  delivery  boy  is  late. 

The  average  subscriber  is  just  like  that.  He  wants 
news  fresh  and  , ,  .on  time.  Delay  in  the  delivery  room 
isn’t  his  concern  . . .  but  it  is  yours. 

For  this  very  reason  up-to-date  newspaper  plants 
install  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors.  They  realize  news 
must  be  kept  moving  after  it  is  off  the  press.  They  know 
minutes  lost  in  handling  and  rehandling  the  printed 
papers  often  mean  death  to  a  scoop.  Or  the  subscription 
list  suffers  because  Mr.  Jones  has  to  go  to  the  news¬ 
stand  for  his  paper  once  too  often. 

Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors  supply  the  vital  link 
between  the  pressroom  . .  .  the  delivery  room  .  .  .  and 
your  readers.  They  snatch  papers  from  the  presses  as 
fast  as  printed  and  carry  them  by  the  shortest,  quickest 
route  to  your  delivery  room.  Up  overhead,  through 
walls,  around  corners,  twisting  and  turning,  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors  rush  the  papers  through  in  a  flat,  even,  continuous 
stream.  Papers  are  carried  ready-counted,  with  the 
counter  paper  kicked  out  for  easy  tabulation. 

C-H  Conveyors  cut  the  cost  of  fly-boys  and  trucks. 
They  impress  their  economy  on  your  payroll.  Once 
you’ve  installed  C-H  Conveyors  in  your  pressroom 
you’ll  wonder  why  you  didn’t  discover  before,  the 
space,  the  time,  the  money  they  can  save.  Their  installa¬ 
tion  is  simple  and  need  not  disturb  your 
present  layout. 

Ask  for  "Keeping  Pace*\  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  booklet,  and  see  how  your 
pressroom  can  be  linked  much  closer  to 
your  readers. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  7,  1930 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PAID  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


these  inferior  productions  and  something 


To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  We  are  should  be  done  by  someone. 


quoting  below  from  a  letter  which  we 
wrote  to  the  Colgate- Palmolive-Peet 
Co.,  919  Nwth  Michigan  Avenue, 
Ill.,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  they 
quoted  President  Ayles worth  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  saying 
that  he  would  not  blame  the  newspapers 
for  not  publishing  Palmolive-Peet  pro¬ 
gram  if  it  was  worded  “Palmolive  Soap 
Hour,”  but  that  he  would  regard  it  as 
news  if  it  simply  said  “Palmolive  Hour.” 

The  following  is  three  paragraphs 
from  our  letter  to  these  i^ple: 

“We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  that  space  which  some  newspapers 
are  devoting  to  Palmolive  Hour  is  news. 
We  think  it  is  advertising  pure  and 


I  always  enjoy  your  publication. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Burroughs, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

TELEGRAPH  “CAPS” 

.’biloxi,  :miss.,  :may  7,  1930 
to  reditor  &  ;publisher — :dear  :sir:— 
:the  letter  on  itelegraph  :printers  in 
your  issue  of  :may  17  interested  me 
very  much,  because  :i  wrote  :mr.  :kent 
:cooper  of  ;the  ;associated  :press  on 
:january  22,  1930,  suggesting  that  he 
endeavor  to  get  the  automatic  telegraph 
printer  operators  to  use  a  symbol  to 
designate  a  capital  letter. 

it  would  be  as  simple  for  the  operator 


OPERATOR  AND  THOSE  LET¬ 
TERS  WITHOUT  A  COLON  PRE¬ 
CEDING  BE  SET  IN  LOWER  CASE. 

:my  letter  was  referred  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  operating  the  printers 
but  :i  have  not  heard  whether  it  would 
adopt  the  suggestion. 

;very  truly  yours 
:w.  :g.  :wilkes 


co-publisher  :the  ;biloxi-:gulfport  ^veek. 


CALLS  COLUMNISTS  PEACOCKS 

But  Kansas  Publisher  and  Writsr 
Also  Admits  They  HaTe  Slumps 

Ewing  Herbert,  publisher  of  the 
Hiawatha  (Kan.)  World  and  a  columnist 
of  40  years  experience,  spoke  before  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 


:daily  :herald.  Herbert  put  in  a  few  good  licb 

-  for  columnists. 

IOWA  VETERAN  RETIRES  “The  column  in  which  the  writer  is 

J.  B.  Swinburne,  for  more  than  70  given  free  rein  in  saying  what  he  thinb 
years  an  active  newspaper  man,  for  the  is  the  safety  valve  of  journalism,”  the 
past  eight  years  associated  with  his  Hiawatha  editor  said.  “Such  a  column 
nephew,  William  McGiffin  in  publication  gives  the  average  newspaper  a  chance 
of  the  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Democrat,  re-  to  avoid  responsibility  for  many  Ihings 


tired  from  active  work  May  27.  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  career  began  at  the  age  of 


it  would  like  to  notice  which  are  pro. 
hibited  by  policy  from  use  in  the  regular 


10  when  he  entered  the  shop  of  J.  L.  columns. 

McCreery,  in  Delhi,  Iowa,  accompany-  “There  is  a  lot  of  vanity  in  columning 

•_  •fcJ-.y-' _ _  ?_  tO/L'i  — -1 _  •  .4  4  •  .  •  .1 


of  the  editors  of  ths  country  and  this 
sentiment  is  growing  every  day.  We 
don’t  think  it  is  reasonable  for  your 
company  and  other  companies  which  are 
broadcasting  to  call  upon  the  newspapers 


the  printers  with  a  symbol  a  colon  could 
be  used  as  in  this  letter. 

:OF  COURSE,  ALL  CAPITAL 
LETTERS  COULD  BE  USED,  THE 


for  free  space  to  give  advertising  to  COLON  IN  FRONT  OF  A  LETTER 


their  programs. 

“We  think  the  sooner  the  newspapers 
realize  this  fact  and  charge  for  this 
space  the  better  off  the  newspapers  are 
going  to  be.  If  a  newspaper  asked  for 
free  broadcast  privilege  over  a  broad¬ 
cast  station  the  owners  of  the  station 
would  laugh  at  them,  yet  the  broadcasters 
and  those  who  are  broadcasting  pro¬ 
grams  expect  the  newspapers  to  give 
their  space  free  of  charge. 

“No,  we  are  not  interested  in  publish¬ 
ing  your  programs  or  any  other  broad¬ 
cast  programs  free.  This  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  news¬ 
paper  is  not  getting  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Co.  advertising.  We  trust  you  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  publisher 
and  if  you  do  we  are  sure  you  will 
appreciate  our  petition.” 

We  thought  this  might  be  of  interest 
to  you  and  to  other  publishers  in  the 
country. 

With  best  wishes, 

Birney  Imes,  Editor, 
Columbus  (Miss.)  Commercial 
Dispatch. 

ROTO  AND  COLOR  WORK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  your  recent'  article  referring 
to  Mr.  William  Gamble  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Dorgan  as  the  pioneers  in  the 
half-tone  process.  It  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  to  read  the  date  (1884) 
as  being  that  of  the  commercialization 
of  the  half-tone  by  the  Meisenbach  Co. 

I  was  apprenticed  to  the  Meisenbach 
Co.,  West  Norwood,  England,  in  1894 
and  until  17  years  ago  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  photo-engraving  in  England. 

Since  coming  to  U.  S.  A.  I  have  de¬ 
voted  my  interest  to  the  rotogravure 
process,  having  been  with  the  New  York 
Times  when  their  rotogravure  plant  was 
installed,  and  with  other  well  known 
companies  since  then. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  color 
rotograwre  work  makes  such  a  poor 
showing  in  comparison  with  process  color 
work.  The  inks  invariably  appear  crude 
and  altogether  too  highly  colored.  Why 
don’t  the  ink  makers  produce  softer 
shades  so  that  the  printing  would  appear 
more  harmonious?  The  majority  of 
newspaj^r  color  rotogravure  that  I  see 
is  positively  disgraceful  in  its  lack  of — 
shall  we  say — “atmosphere”  and  faces 
are  invariably  blushing  pink  with  bright 
yellows  or  greens,  sticking  out  like 
accusing  sore  fingers. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong — 
and  I  prefer  the  customary  one  color — 
brown  giving  rich  etching-like  tones  to 
the  ice-cream  colors  which,  with  some 
newspapers,  are  now  quite  the  vogue. 

I  also  think  it  is  time  that  the  news 
photo  service  companies  should  issue 
special  de  luxe  photos  for  the  roto¬ 
gravure  _proc«s  instead  of  only  supply¬ 
ing  the  inferior  too  much  duplicated  and 
enlarged  news  photos  suitable  for  coarse 
screen  half  tones  printed  on  newspaper 
stock.  To  me,  there  seems  no  excuse  for 


DESIGNATING  THAT  LETTER  BE 
SET  CAPITAL  BY  THE  LINOTYPE 


Delhi  Monitor. 

HEADS  ADVERTISING  WOMEN 

Josephine  Snapp  of  the  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago. 


teams,  columnist's  have  their  slumps  and 
cannot  ring  the  bell  every  day.” 

ISSUES  RESORT  GUIDE 

The  1930  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Motor  and  Resort  Guide  was 
placed  on  sale  last  week. 


R 


emember 

when— 


way  bdc 


SHAVING  MUGS  BORE  THEIR  OWNERS’  NAMES? 


Even  the  shaving  of  hogs  has  undergone 
vast  changes  since  the  day  of  the  mono- 
gr^^med  or  name-labeled  shaving  mug. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  packing  indus¬ 
try  the  removal  of  bristles  from  hog  car¬ 
casses  was  by  slow,  tedious  and  most  im¬ 
perfect  hand  scraping.  It  involved  a  great 
deal  of  effort  as  well  as  labor  cost. 

The  first  step  toward  the  use  of  mechan¬ 
ical  methods  for  this  purpose  was  an  up¬ 
right  scrapingdevice  equipped  with  flexible 
steel  knives  which  scraped  off  the  bristles 
as  the  hog  carcass  was  pulled  up  through 
it.  But  this  was  still  a  comparatively  crude 
method.  Improvement  followed  improve¬ 
ment.  **Do  it  better,  quicker,  more  eco¬ 
nomically,^*  is  an  ever-alive  Armour  and 
Company  watchword. 

Today  huge  machines,  equipped  with 
^^slappers,**  render  Mr.  Hog  a  tonsorial 


service  that  is  art  itself.  Not  only  does  this 
*‘Hog  Polisher**  make  possible  tremendous 
savings  in  labor  costs;  not  only  does  it  do 
a  well-nigh  perfect  job  of  dehairing  .  .  . 
but  the  massaging  action  of  the  ^^slappers** 
establishes  a  new  standard  for  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  in  the  skin  treatment  of 
pork  products.  It  has  helped  to  bring  to 
Armour*s  “Fixed*  Flavor’*  Star  Ham  and 
Bacon  the  newer  and  finer  quality  for 
which  these  famous  brands  are  noted. 

Modem  hog-scraping  methods  are  just 
one  of  thousands  of  marks  of  the  new 
Armour  and  Company.  Down  through  the 
years  since  the  shaving  mug  days  many 
changes,  many  improvements  have  lined 
the  path  of  this  packing  industry  pioneer. 
Collectively  they  have  resulted  in  a  vastly 
beater  service  in  an  ^  yv/ 
every-day  public 

need.  '  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  M  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 

★ 
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Successfully 
Selling  to  the 
**Home  -  Maker  *  * 


' 

s' 


U  1 


NEW 

ENGLAND 


means  accomplishment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  consumer  sales  triumphs 
within  marketable  reach  of  the 
national  advertiser. 


^4 


And  such  an  exploit  has  greater  f  Hi  I 

possibilities  than  ever,  NOW,  as  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
Census  Year  of  1930  will  enumerate 

more  “Home-makers”  than  ever  were  counted  before,  in  New  England. 

For  that  is  what  the  census  enumerator  called  them  in  the  question  propounded  to 
each  family,  as  to  the  “Home-maker,”  etc.  In  other  words  they  are  by  an  overwhelming 
majority — the  housewives. 

And  who  does  most  of  the  FAMILY  BUYING  for  this  vast  New  England  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Census  Year?  Who  has  done  it  all  the  other  years?  The  manufacturer 
of  standard  trade  marked  national  NECESSITIES  and  LUXURIES  knows! 


He  will  tell  you  it  is  the  housewives — who  mostly  are  the  “Home-makers”  represent¬ 
ing  a  New  England  population  whose  latest  previous  estimate  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census  (July  ist,  1928),  was  8,245,468  people — but  which  should  be  about  83^  millions 
when  the  final  1930  tabulations  are  given  out! 

The  list  below  comprises  the  newspapers  most  largely  read  by  the  “Home-makers” 
of  New  England.  Each  paper  is  an  outstanding  “home  paper”  in  its  territory.  That 
is  why  national  advertisers  prefer  it. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion,  3,1 
Circu- 


tt Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  6,298 

••Boston  Globe  . (M4E)  308,564 

••Boston  Transcript . (E)  38,412 

ttBoston  Post  . (M)  373,849 

ttBoston  Post  . (S)  340,002 

••Brockton  Enterprise . (E)  24,861 

••PitchburK  Sentinel  . (E)  12,086 

••Haverhill  Gazette  . (E)  16,245 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE)  25,811 

••Lynn  Item  . (E)  17,899 

••Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE)  17,677 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MAE)  30,977 

••New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S)  25,463 

ttNorth  Adams  Transcript. (E)  10,676 

ttPittsfield  Eagle  . (E)  19,072 

••Salem  News  . (E)  22,044 

tfTaunton  Gazette  . (E)  9,430 

••Worcester  Telegrstm  and 

Evening  Gazette  ...(MAE)  105,119 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  53,868 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,380,631 

Circu-  2.500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 


RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion.  604,397 


Circu-  2,500  10,008 


••Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM) 

••Bridgeport  Post  . (S) 

ttHartford  Courant  . (M) 

ttHartford  Courant  . (S) 

ttHartford  Times  . (E) 

••Middletown  Press . (E) 

ttNew  Haven  Register. .  (EAS) 

••New  London  Day . (E) 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  . (M) 

••Norwalk  Hour  . (E) 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.  .(E) 
••Stamford  Advocate . (E) 


MAINE — PopuUtion,  768,014 
••Portland  Press-Herald  Ezpress, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(MAE)  61,725 


ttPawtucket  Times  ... 

...(E) 

30,962 

.09 

.09 

ttProvidence  Bulletin  . . 

..(E) 

84,632 

.20 

(E).27 

ttProvidence  Journal  .. 

..(M) 

43,526 

.12 

(E).27 

ttProvidence  Journal  . . 

...(S) 

86,912 

.20 

.23 

ttProvidence  News  ... 

...(E) 

33,854 

.10 

.10 

••Westerly  Sun  . 

(EAS) 

5,602 

.04 

.M 

ttWoonsocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

16,329 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT- 

—PopuUtion,  352,428 

**Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

7,453 

.04 

.03 

ttBrattUboro  Reformer  . 

...(E) 

3,618 

.033 

.02 

••Burlington  Free  Press. 

...(M) 

16,293 

.06 

.06 

ttRutUnd  Herald  . 

...(M) 

13,431 

.055 

.055 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . 

..(E) 

5,003 

.025 

.02 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion  443.683 
••Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6,874  .05  .03 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,326  .036  .025 

••Manchester  Union-Leader 

(MAE)  33,034  .15  .12 


(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
ttCovernment  Statements,  April  1,  1930. 
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OVN  VORtT) 

or  LtntQs 


A  BOOK  made  up  of  695  questions 
without  a  single  answer  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  advertising  books  which 
has  come  to  attention  lately.  It  is  “The 
Sales  Expansion  Question  Book,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ray  Giles,  partner  in  the  Black¬ 
man  Comjiany,  advertising  agency,  of 
New  York. 

As  explained  in  the  preface,  the 
questions  are  developed  from  lists  of 
queries  which  Mr.  Giles  found  himself 
asking  to  familiarize  himself  with  new 
accounts  during  his  eighteen  years  of 
work  with  manufacturers  of  all  sorts. 
The  inquiries  are  divided  into  groups 
dealing  with  the  product,  the  purchaser, 
the  plant,  the  price,  the  profit,  the  sales 
department,  the  retailer,  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  miscellaneous  sales  promotion 
measures. 

In  most'  instances  the  question  is  a 
suggestion  that  will  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  any  active  mind  in  consider¬ 
ing  sales  and  advertising  plans.  Pos¬ 
sible  measures  which  might  be  adopted 
are  mentioned  one  after  another,  and  a 
candid  answering  of  the  queries  by  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  should  provoke  much 
thought  as  to  whether  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  are  up  to  date.  Blank 
space  is  provided  for  the  answers,  so 
that  the  Ixvik  may  be  made  a  complete 
record  of  conditions  for  any  firm. 

“It  is  obvious,”  says  Mr.  Giles,  “that 
many  of  the  questions  are  not  pertinent 
in  certain  types  of  business.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  often  business  executives 
are  unable  to  answer  questions  which 
arc  both  simple  and  of  fundamental 
importance. 

“For  example,  many  manufacturers  of 
such  staple  commodities  as  candy  or 
luggage  can  make  only  a  rough  estimate 
as  to  the  relative  number  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  which  are  male  or  female.  A 
cereal  manufacturer  may  say  easily, 
“Why,  of  course,  practically  all  our  pro¬ 
duct'  is  bought  by  women,”  when  further 
analysis  may  show  that  the  husband  or 
children  dictate  the  brand  of  breakfast 
food  used  in  most  of  the  homes  where 
his  product  goes.  Other  manufacturers 
have  never  measured  accurately  the  effect 
of  varying  climatic  conditions  on  their 
sales.  . 

“It  is  comparafively  easy  to  ask  and 
answer  questions.  Effective  solutions  to 
problems  do  not  come  so  readily.  But 
to  see  one’s  problems  plainly  is  often  a 
long  step  toward  getting  the  solution.” 
— R.  S.  M. 

*  *  * 

Radio,  in  its  various  branches  of  use, 
has  brcome  as  commonplace  in  mod¬ 
ern  existence  as  the  telephone  and  the 
automobile,  yet  its  essential  structure 
has  remained  a  mystery  to  most  prople, 
according  to  Martin  Codel  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  “Radio  and  Its  Future,”  a 
volume  of  350  pages,  edited  by  him  and 
published  by  Harper  Brothers  at  $4. 

Codel,  a  Washington  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  associated  with  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  an 
authority  on  radio,  then  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  to  review  through  the  medium 
of  men  who  are  authorities  in  their  re¬ 
spective  branches  of  the  American  radio 
field,  just  what  radio  has  accomplished 
and  is  accomplishing. 

The  volume  is  of  use  to  newspaper 
men  simply  as  a  compact  and  yet  com¬ 
plete  account  of  an  industry,  and  as  such 
may  be  used  as  a  reference  book  or  of 
some  direct  aid  to  the  radio  editor  of  a 
paper. 

Radio  as  it  affects  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  is  but  briefly  considered,  how¬ 
ever.  and  then  in  but  two  chapters,  one 
by  Mr.  Codel  called  The  Radio  Struc¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  by  Roy  S.  Durstine 
of  the  advertising  agency  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  on  Audible 
Advertising. 

In  this  interesting  chapter  on  audible 
advertising  Mr.  Durstine  says  that  the 
listener  sometimes  becomes  restless  when 


the  advertiser  takes  30  seconds  of  a  30 
minute  program  to  tell  who  he  is.  The 
advertiser  frequently  becomes  impatient 
when  the  public  casually  accepts  a  costly 
program  without  writing  in  to  say  how 
good  it  is. 

“The  same  advertiser  wouldn’t  expect 
people  to  write  and  tell  him  how  much 
they  liked  the  painting  used  to  illustrate 
his  magazine  advertisement.  But  radio 
is  a  new  type  of  advertising  and  so  he 
wants  to  be  reassured  about  it.  Not 
only  does  he  want  to  influence  people  in 
his  behalf,  but  he  wants  them  to  write 
and  tell  him  how  much  they  enjoyed 
being  influenced.  And  the  astonishing 
part  of  it  is  that  more  than  often  they 
actually  do ! 

“But  still  some  advertisers  in  their 
anxiety  to  squeeze  out  every  ounce  of 
value,  lose  their  sense  of  balance,  their 
senses  of  taste,  and  their  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  They  over-advertise.  They 
rub  it  in.  Their  number  is  small,  but 
they  make  a  lot  of  trouble.  One  over¬ 
reaching  program  harms  a  dozen  others 
produced  with  taste  and  restraint.” 

Mr.  Durstine  in  passing  takes  a  crack 
at  the  company  executives  who  are  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  prospect  of  hearing  the 
firm’s  name  on  the  air  and  participating 
in  the  staging  of  such  a  show.  He 
warns  about  the  back-stage  glamor 
about  a  broadcasting  studio  that  dazzles 
people,  and  makes  them  forget  that  from 
a  business  point  of  view  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  superior. 

There  are  28  contributors  to  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume.  Each  writer  has  a 
chapter. 

Included  are  H.  P.  Davis,  vice- 
president,  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Alanufacturing  Company,  on  “American 
Beginnings” ;  Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth, 
president.  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  on  national  broadcasting;  William 
S.  Hedges,  president.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  and  radio  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  broadcasting;  William  S.  Paley, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on  radio 
and  entertainment;  ^^ajor  General 
James  G.  Harboard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  on  radio  in  world  communica¬ 
tions;  David  Samoff,  president.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  on  art  and  in¬ 
dustry;  Herbert  E.  Ives,  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  on  television ;  and  Lee 
DeForest'  on  the  future  of  the  radio 
industry. 

Chher  authoritative  chapters  on  related 
subjects  are  also  included,  and  well- 
chosen  photographs  of  plants  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  book  thus  covers  the  entire 
field  in  detail. — D.  K.  W. 

*  «  * 

66CCOOP,”  the  annual  publication  of 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  re¬ 
cently  made  its  welcome  appearance.  It 
is  a  publication  of  more  than  usual  merit, 
for  in  some  manner  it  manages  to  im¬ 
press  the  outside  reader  with  the 
fraternalism  that  actually  must  exist 
among  the  newspaper  men  of  that  city, 
and  with  the  dignity  and  self-satisfaction 
of  their  work. 

It  isn’t  in  so  many  statements  that 
you  gel'  this  idea,  for  the  publication, 
for  the  most  part,  is  frivolous  in  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  camaraderie  among  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  city  is  manifested 
on  every  line.  And  between  the  lines, 
for  that  matter. 

The  magazine  has  a  newspaper  flavor 
both  in  its  copy  and  its  illustrations. 
There  is  a  verse  by  Berton  Braley,  and 
greetings  frexu  the  publishers  of  the 
Call-Bulletin,  Chronicle,  Nervs,  and 
Examiner.  The  art  work  is  particularly 
attractive,  and  profuse.  Dudley  Bur¬ 
rows  is  editor  of  the  publication,  Wil¬ 
liam  KilcHne,  associate  editor,  Sam 
Phillips,  art  editor.  Smith  Laird,  sports 
editor,  and  Warren  Thompson  and 
Johnson  Swint,  drama  editors.  Allen  C. 
Bartlett  is  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club. — ^J.  W.  P. 


INDIANA’S  Leading  Industry 
Has  a  Yearly  Payroll  of 
More  than  $50,000,000! 

And  that  is  only  one  | 
of  the  Hoosier  State’s 
many  industries  —  but 
it  happens  to  be  Steel,  j 
with  its  close  allies, 
Iron,  and  Rolling 
Mills. 

This  combined  in-  ■ 
dustry  produced,  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  latest 
compilation  by  the  i 
U.  S.  Census  of  Manu-  I 
factures  (1927),  prod¬ 
ucts  valued  at  $288,- 
719,079,  through  the  I 
medium  of  24  separate 
establishments  employ-  , 
ing  30,098  workers  I 
with  a  $.^0,832,415  pay¬ 
roll.  Production  has 
greatly  increased  since 
the  survey  was  made. 

The  above  is  one  of 
a  giant  group  which 
has  raised  Indiana  to 
the  hifrh  industrial  rank  it  occupies  among  the  states  torlay. 
Among  other  outstanding  Indiana  state  industries,  are  the 
immense  network  of  78  plants  manufacturing  motor  vehicles 
and  parts.  These  stand  second  in  production  value  (1927)  with 
$202,557,372  to  their  credit,  and  26,171  employees  who  earned 
$39,432,829. 

These  tw'o  examples  show  the  general  trend  of  things  industrial 
in  the  Hoosier  State.  They  head  an  industrial  empire  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  which  is  of  highest  economic  influence  on 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  workers  made  prosperous  by  good 
wages  and  steady  employment. 

All  of  which  makes  Indiana  one  of  the  best  and  steadiest 
consumer  markets  known  to  national  advertisers.  The  following 
newspapers  are  the  ones  most  used  in  selling  standard  trade 
marked  brands  to  the  Indiana  field : 


**CoIumbn8  Republican . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,122 

Rato  for 
5,000 
Unco 
.03 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (M) 

45,831 

.09 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette _ 

. . (S) 

33,478 

.09 

•‘Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

. (E) 

49,880 

.12 

“Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

141,144 

.27 

“Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

115,155 

.20 

“Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

152,826 

37 

•‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.., 

..(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

7,006 

.04 

“Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

..(M&S) 

10,225 

.045 

ttMuncie  Star . i... 

. (M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,970 

.08 

tt^helbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30,154...  (E) 

31,691 

.08 

“Terre  Haute  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,093...  (E) 

25,260 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

..(M&E) 

43,051 

.12 

“Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

21396 

.07 

“Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (M) 

6,583 

.04 

“Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.04 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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77  Can’t  Be  Wrong 

About  140  Million 

*77  advertisers,  investing  $140,655,000  in  national 
newspaper  advertising  were  responsible  for 
63.7^  of  all  the  known  appropriations  in  1929. 

**458  other  advertisers  complete  the  roster  of  those 
for  which  national  newspaper  appropriations 
are  known,  but  their  combined  investment  was 
only  $79,890,000,  or  36.3^  of  the  known  total. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  expect— covers  the  first  77,  lOO^'’  and  over 
90^  of  the  458  are  also  reached  by  E.  P., 
every  week. 

The  bigger  they  are  the  better  they  know  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

(*)  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  advertising  list,  1929  appropriations. 

(**)  Also,  A.  N.P.  A.  Bureau  of  advertising  list,  1929  appropriations. 
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PRODUCTION  MEN  OPPOSE 
2  PER  CENT  ROLL  WRAPPER 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


their  publishers  with  the  importance  of 
inquiring  into  that  end  of  the  operation.” 

Walter  Ogden,  Cleveland  Press,  did 
not  think  the  railroads  were  as  much 
to  blame  for  damage  as  handlers  at  both 
ends  of  the  trip.  Paper  handlers  in  the 
newspaper  plant  cause  much  waste 
through  careless  stripping  of  wrappers, 
in  doing  this  they  usually  tear  from  two 
to  15  sheets  of  white  paper,  he  declared. 
Opposing  the  railroads’  demand,  he 
said :  “This  added  one  per  cent  to 
wrappers  is  merely  one  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  waste.  We  do  not  need  this  ex¬ 
tra  wrapper  for  protection.  We  would 
be  letting  the  railroads  add  to  our  waste 
percentage.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  J.  J. 
Levins,  of  the  Clcveland-News,  as  to 
what  authority  the  railroads  had  for 
demanding  more  wrapper,  Mr.  Mathey 
explained  that  they  can  refuse  to  accept 
for  transportation  anything  they  con¬ 
sider  possible  of  being  easily  damaged. 

W.  A.  Schoulthies,  Cincinnati  Post, 
outlining  his  experience  with  chafed  paper 
rolls,  informed  the  production  men  that 
he  found  this  condition  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  t'ne  use  of  high  cars  which 
swayed  in  transit  and  caused  the  rolls 
to  rub  together.  He  presented  this  as 
another  instance  of  the  mills  failing  to 
insist  upon  proper  transportation  equip¬ 
ment. 

J.  E.  Martin,  New  York  Sun,  declared 
his  paper  is  constantly  fighting  for  bet¬ 
ter  loading  and  said  that  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  white  waste  followed  the 
Sun’s  reduction  of  its  wrapper  percent¬ 


age. 


Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Times,  added 
a  touch  of  fireworks  to  the  session  with 
an  address  from  the  floor  in  which  _  he 
denoimced  members  of  the  mechanical 
division  for  sending  fanciful  figures  on 
waste  to  the  traffic  office  in  answer  to  its 
request  for  data  with  which  to  meet  the 
railroads. 

“In  the  bulletins  I  notice  these  figures 
are  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  but  very  sel¬ 
dom  4  per  cent,”  he  observed.  “Don’t 
kid  the  boss.” 

Declaring  that  the  railroads  are  not 
always  to  blame  for  damaged  paper,  Mr. 
Hart  said: 

“The  railroads’  present  attitude  is  due 
to  the  little  pin  pricks  they  have  been 
getting  from  publishers  with  small  com¬ 
plaints.” 

He  finished  off  the  discussion  of  wrap¬ 
pers  with  the  statement  that  “the  real 
thing  is  to  get  a  good  roll,  well-wound 
and  intelligently  wrapped  with  per 
cent  wrapper.” 

The  remainder  of  the  discussion  was 
devoted  to  technical  question  of  roll  re¬ 
winding  at  the  mills. 

Following  the  newsprint  session  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  suggestions  for  humidi¬ 
fying  paper  storage  rooms  were  advanced. 

Otto  Kurrle,  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch, 
told  of  covering  the  floor  with  sawdust 
which  has  kept  the  storage  room  at  a 
proper  humidity  and  consequently  he  has 
had  far  less  web  trouble. 

Mr.  Ogden  explained  how  the  Qeve- 
land  Press  eliminated  dryness  in  the  stor¬ 
age  room  by  a  system  of  pipes  crossing 
under  the  skids  upon  which  paper  rolls 
are  stored. 

In  presenting  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  investigation  of  newsprint 
and  news  ink  being  carried  on  by  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  department  in 
cooperation  with  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office,  B  L.  Wehmhoff,  technical 
director  of  the  government  organiza¬ 
tion,  informed  the  production  managers 
that  results  so  far  obtained  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  recommending  tentative 
specifications  for  news  ink.  'The  report, 
discussed  Wednesday  morning  dealt  with 
research  since  last  September  on  the 
qualities  of  various  samples  of  news  ink 
now  being  used  by  dailies  throughout 
the  country. 

“Analyses  were  made  of  news  inks 
in  general  use,”  Mr.  Wehmhoff  said, 
“and  the  physical  properties  of  these 


inks  were  studied  in  comparison  with 
those  of  experimental  inks.  This  work 
indicated  many  variables  affecting  the 
manufacture  of  ink.  Many  of  these 
variables  have  been  studied,  although 
the  work  in  many  cases  is  as  yet  in¬ 
complete. 

“Methods  have  been  developed  which 
will  give  accurate  data  on  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  inks,  and  tests  have  been 
made  which  will  yield  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  printing  which  may  be 
expected  >from  any  given  combination  of 
newsprint  and  ink.” 

The  government  expert  stated  it  was 
neither  practicable  nor  necessary  for 
publishers  to  make  chemical  analyses  of 
news  mk.  For  evaluating  ink  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  paiKr  with  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  a  few  simple  tests  are  all  that 
are  necessary,  Mr.  Wehmhoff  explained, 
and  outlined  some  methods  for  obtaining 
“show  through,”  “strike  through,”  finish 
and  color  strength  of  any  shipment  of 
ink  compared  with  a  standard  ink.  The 
draw  out  is  the  most  efficient  for  this 
purpose,  he  said. 

“A  good  method  of  making  a  draw 
out,”  Mr.  Wehmhoff  reported,  “is  to  put 
a  spot  of  the  ink  to  be  tested  and  also 
one  of  the  standard  ink  about  three 
inches  apart  at  the  top  of  an  8  by  10J4 
inch  sheet  of  paper.  'These  inks  are  then 
drawn  out  on  ffie  sheet  with  a  3  by  6 
inch  steel  scraper  held  at  a  60  degree 
angle.  Considerable  pressure  is  required 
in  order  to  get  a  satisfactorily  thin 
layer.  It  will  be  ^found  that  a  little 
practice  is  necessary  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

“Examination  of  the  draw  out  by  re¬ 
flected  light  will  give  a  comparison  of  the 
finish  of  the  two  inks,  and  examination 
by  transmitted  light  will  show  color 
strength  and  undertone.  The  color  of 
the  oils  used  will  show  up  in  the  oil  stains 
surrounding  the  inks.  Inks  having  a 
tendency  to  cause  ‘strike  through’  will 
show  a  yellow  stain  in  the  oil  band  and 
also  in  the  body  of  the  drawout.  These 
may  be  best  seen  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  sheet.  An  examination  of  the  re¬ 
verse  side  will  also  indicate  the  com¬ 
parative  ‘show  through’  of  the  two  inks. 

“The  rate  at  which  a  news  ink  will 
penetrate  a  given  sample  of  newsprint 
may  be  determined  by  floating  a  sample 
of  the  paper  on  the  ink  and  determining 
the  time  required  for  complete  penetra¬ 
tion.  The  end  point  is  considered  reached 
when  the  paper  is  completely  saturated 
with  oil.  Comparative  tests  must  be 
made  at  the  same  temperature.” 

A  large  part  of  the  Wednesday  evening 
session  was  given  over  to  consideration 
of  the  wrapper  problem.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  resolution  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  parent  body  was  first' 
introduced  by  John  W.  Rosenbach, 
Buffalo  News,  who  had  drawn  it  up  in 
association  with  Edward  Duffy  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Its  adoption 
was  jwstponed  until  Thursday  morning  to 
permit  some  changes  in  text.  The  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  meeting  was  extended  an 
hour  to  permit  discussion  of  technical 
topics.  Expression  of  opiniems  on  the 
relative  merits  of  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  rollers  and  discussion  of  the  claims 
of  printing  press  concerns  that  their 
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machines  will  run  50,000  to  60,0(X) 
papers  an  hour  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening.  Arthur  Burns. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  H.  C. 
Zenke,  New  Yorker  Staats-Herold  spc4ce 
in  favor  of  rubber  rollers.  Talking  on 
the  running  speed  of  presses,  Charles 
F.  Hart,  New  York  Times,  who  presided 
as  chairman  pro  tern,  declared  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  running  speed 
and  net  production.  He  blamed  the  re¬ 
tarding  of  production  on  the  folders  at 
present  attached  to  presses,  declaring 
them  not  fit  to  meet  the  speed  of  a 
modern  high-speed  machine. 

A  short  discussion  on  the  use  of  alter¬ 
nating  current  cm  press  drives  brought 
out  the  opinion,  as  shown  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  several  production  men,  that 
the  A.  C.  drive  works  as  smoothly  as 
direct  current  wherever  it  has  been 
installed. 

Following  adoption  of  the  wrapper 
resolution  and  further  consideration  of 
technical  topics  the  main  part  of  the 
final  session  Thursday  morning  was 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  and  the  discussion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  printing.  Mr.  Keefe  announced  that 
while  the  text  of  the  final  report  on 
printing  from  electros  and  mats  is  ready, 
work  is  still  going  on  to  obtain  proper 
printing  of  illustrations  to  show  the 
various  findings  of  the  committee.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made,  he  said,  to 
have  representatives  of  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  and  the  Electrotypers  Associa¬ 
tions  act  as  observers  to  be  consulted  on 
problems  of  engraving  or  electrotyping. 

Fremont  Fry,  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
declared  from  the  floor  that  the  use  of 
electrotypes  by  advertising  agencies  in 
sending  copy  to  newspapers  has  increased 
greatly  and  as  a  result  the  newspapers 
have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in 
appearance. 

Mr.  Farrell  explained  that  the  great 
problem  in  sending  out  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  newspapers  is  to  get  an  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  papers  to  do  a  good 
job  of  reproduction. 

“We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 


RECORD  VOLUME  OF 
FOOD  PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 
IN  MAY 


'I’HE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in 
May  published  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  of  Food  Product  advertising 
ever  appearing  in  The  Times  in 
one  month,  and  more  than  in  any 
other  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper  of  standard  size. 


In  five  months  this  year  The 
Times  published  197,000  lines  of 
Food  Product  advertising,  a  gain 
of  90,000  lines  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  1929  and  an 
excess  of  50,000  lines  over  any 
other  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper  of  standard  size. 


all  the  counties  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  the  most  widely  read 
Sunday  newspaper  is 
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the  rapidly  decreasing  percentage  of 
those  who  are  not  giving  us  good  print¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  work,”  he  declared. 
“'That  is  our  big  problem.  We  agency 
production  men  cannot  tell  our  creative 
men  that  we  cannot  send  any  particular 
piece  of  copy  to  the  newspapers  because 
we  fear  poor  printing.” 

Something  should  be  done  to  induce 
national  chain  stores  to  send  better  qual¬ 
ity  mats  to  newspapers  it  was  stated. 
Mr.  Keefe  pointed  out  that  some  chains 
have  mats  made  at  various  points  and 
often  use  different  typography  in  various 
groups.  Accordingly  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  any  uniformity  under 
such  conditions,  he  explained. 

Mr.  Speyer  took  the  stand  for  a  few 
moments  toward  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  present  a  plea  for  the  inclusion  of 
newspaper  name  slugs  on  all  proofs  sent 
to  the  agency  for  correction. 

“This  leaving  out  of  identification 
slugs  is  an  item  of  loss  to  the  agency,” 
he  declared.  “It  is  a  comparatively 
small  loss — in  the  case  of  the  J.  Waller 
Thompson  Company  (Chicago  office  about 
$1,(X)0  a  year — ^but  it  is  one  that  can 
easily  be  eliminated  by  a  little  more  care 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  papers  at  present  put 
name  slugs  on  their  proofs  but  those 
that  don’t  cause  us  from  one-half  to  an 
hour’s  loss  in  searching  the  files  for  some 
means  of  identifying  the  proof,” 

J.  B.  Hogan  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
expressed  the  belief  that  omission  of  slug 
lines  was  not  the  fault  of  the  composing 
room  but  that  of  the  national  advertising 
department.  The  fault  lies  with  clerks 
in  that  department,  he  said,  who  often 
tear  off  the  slug  line  placed  on  the  proof 
by  the  composing  room  in  order  to  give 
the  proof  an  even  contour.  In  reply  to 
a  request  by  Mr.  Keefe  for  suggestions 
as  to  what  further  work  the  committee 
might  do  on  advertising  printing,  Mr. 
Farrell  suggested  that  color  work  be 
taken  up  in  the  near  future.  The  con¬ 
ference  adjourned  at  noon  on  Thursday. 
Washington  was  designated  for  the  1931 
conference. 
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PUBUSHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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JUST  how  iiuich  work  does  your  Con¬ 
gressman  do  in  Washington?  The 
Sew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  re¬ 
cently  gave  its  readers  an  interesting  in¬ 
side  view  of  the  work  done  by  the  New 
Bedford  Congressman  by  taking  the 
readers  “behind  the  scenes”  on  a  trip 
througli  his  office  files  and  showing  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  keep 
him  busy.— P. 

The  following  of  a  “Hunch”  published 
in  Editor  and  Puiilishkr,  suggesting 
that  old  city  ordinances  would  lie  sub¬ 
jects  for  interesting  features  resulted 
in  another  good  story.  It  was  found 
that  the  city’s  first  ordinance  had  been 
drafted  slightly  less  that  30  years  ago. 
Upon  searching  the  records,  it  was  found 
that  the  city’s  3()th  anniversary  was  due 
in  only  four  days,  which  made  a  good 
feature.  A  search  for  material  revealed 
the  original  ballot  of  the  first  city  elec¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  names  of  the  first 
registered  voters,  many  of  whom  are 
still  living. — G.  K.  M.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Who  is  the  highest  .salaried  man  in  your 
city?  What  job  does  he  occupy?  What 
are  the  highest  paid  jobs  in  each  profes¬ 
sion?  What  profession  pays  the  highest 
salaries,  on  the  whole,  on  an  average? 
Work  up  features  from  this  angle.  There 
are  opportunities,  either  for  a  single 
story  or  a  series. — E.  W.  F. 

An  interview  in  the  Akron  (O.) 
Times  with  the  heads  of  local  banks 
show  that  Akronites  write  5,000  incor¬ 
rect  checks  daily.  More  than  25,000 
checks  are  written  every  day  in  Akron 
and  20%  are  made  out  carelessly.  — 
Dorothy  Dickel. 

Have  your  court  reporter  write  in  good 
plain  English  a  feature  story  explain- 
inp'  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  most 
common  legal  phrases.  Remember  that 
most  of  your  readers  do  not  even  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  an  ex  parte  hear¬ 
ing.— L.  I).  Chamberlain. 

“Interesting  Connecticut  Industry”  is 
the  title  of  a  one-column  box  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Conran t  daily.  Under 
the  box  heads  appear  brief  sketches  of 
manufacturing  enterprises.  The  data  is 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  Connecticut. — 
Theodore  E.  Buell. 

The  charge  is  being  made  by  some  that 
the  churches  are  too  social  today  and 
that  the  religious  side  of  church  life  is 
too  far  in  the  background.  Get  the 
opinion  of  some  of  your  church  leaders 
and  also  from  the  leaders  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  scKial  life  of  your  community? 
Do  they  think  that  the  whirl  of  pleasure 
today  is  resulting  in  empty  pews? — P. 

_  The  Afoines  (la.)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  publishes  pictures  of  couples  who 
have  reached  their  golden  wetlding  an¬ 
niversary.  These  pictures,  with  stories 
of  the  persons,  are  printed  under  a  box 
head  b^inning,  “The  Sunday  Register 
Congratulates  .  .  T.  D. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

\An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
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The  Toledo  Blade  is  running  a  weeklj 
series  of  feature  stories  on  chefs  of 
local  country  clubs.  Their  experiences 
in  cooking  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
on  ships,  trains  and  in  famous  hotels, 
provide  interesting  feature  material. — 
R.  P.  Overmyer. 


ASKS  FREE  TOUR  FOR 
PRINTING  FREE  PUFF 

Wakefield,  Mass.,  Editor  Lured  by 
Matson  Line  Blurb — But  Not 
to  the  Point  of  Making 
Room  for  It 

A  singularly  luring  story  on  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Bali  which,  if  printed,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  send  readers  rushing  for  an 
ocean  liner  (Matson  Line),  stirred  the 
fancy  o'!  Gardner  Campbell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item,  to  the  point  where  he  took  the 
“release  on  receipt”  seriously,  and  wrote 
a  letter  back  to  the  company  explain¬ 
ing  that  his  paper  sent  receipts  after 
the  bills  were  paid.  His  letter  follows 
in  part : 

“Being  somewhat  pagan  by  nature,  I 
read  your  interesting  bit  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  Island  of  Bali,  clear 
through — even  to  the  ‘released  on  re¬ 
ceipt’  line.  I  found  everything  heart 
could  desire  except  the  Receipt.  We 
send  that  after  the  nice  little  advertise¬ 
ment  is  paid  for  by  the  Matson  Line. 

“I  suppose  you  figure  that  this  story 
wouldn’t  take  up  much  room  in  this 
paper.  Well,  the  writer  is  like  the 
women  you  describe  in  the  statement 
that  Bali  is  the  ‘land  of  the  slimmest 
women’.  He  has  avoided  over-indulg¬ 
ence  and  attributes  it  to  always  reach¬ 
ing  for  a  Lucky.  He,  too,  wouldn’t 
take  up  much  room — say  on  one  of  the 
Matson  Liners  and  in  exchange  for  a 
round-trip  ticket  (be  sure  all  the  cou¬ 
pons  are  attached),  meals  and  a  good 
stateroom,  might  be  induced  to  relent 
from  his  anti-free-publicity  tenets. 

“If  proposal  is  accepted  please  advise 
regarding  wardrobe.  Note  that  Bali  is 
a  ‘Garden  of  Eden’  with  the  natives  ‘liv¬ 
ing  Adam-and-Eve  simplicity’.  Do  we 
bring  our  own  costume,  or  will  that  be 
provided  for  on  one  of  the  round-trip 
ticket  coupons  ? 

“Now,  you  can  see  by  this  that  we 
have  read  every  word  of  your  stuff  and, 
as  a  return  favor,  we  ask  you  to  please 
read  every  word  of  the  enclosed  reso¬ 
lutions.  They  apply  also  to  publicity- 
seekers  who  don’t  use  advertising 
agencies.” 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Press  Association  was  enclosed. 


BETTING  MEASURE  KILLED 

By  a  large  majority,  the  Canadian 
Senate  on  June  1  defeated  the  proposed 
section  in  the  amendments  to  the  crim¬ 
inal  code  which  would  prohibit  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  race  track  betting  odds  and 
tips.  The  vote  was  21  to  6. 
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L>  V  means  of  a  promotion  feature,  set 
up  in  news  style  on  Page  1  and  cap¬ 
tioned  “News  in  the  Want  Ads,”  the 
Boston  American  and  other  Hearst 
papers,  present  a  digest,  in  story  form, 
of  the  principal  offerings  in  each  day’s 
classified  advertising  attractions.  Where 
the  advertisements  are  numerous  enough 
and  sufficiently  varied,  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  what  an  interesting  story  can 
be  written  about  them,  weaving  in,  for 
example,  tourist  agency  copy.  X-ray 
clinics,  auto  driving  and  dancing  schools, 
spring  cleaning  and  renovating  of  the 
home,  etc. — Victor  N.  Vetromile. 

Hold  a  one  cent  sale  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements,  running  the  copy  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  regular  price  and  Monday  at  one 
cent  extra. — Don  Ross. 

“Another  Reason  Why  The  Register 
Brings  You  More  News-Pictures”  is  the 
heading  of  a  promotion  advertisement 
used  recently  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  I'ribunc.  The  copy  illustrated 
with  a  photograph  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  in  action,  explained  that  in  192*1 
the  Register  used  an  average  of  two 
full  pages  of  news-pictures  daily  — 
L.  G.  M. 

U'ndcr  the  heading  of  “Good  Things 
to  Eat,”  Cedar,  la.,  home  cooks  adver¬ 
tise  their  pies,  cakes,  rolls,  doughnuts, 
candies  etc.,  for  sale  in  the  classified 
column  of  the  Evening  Gazette  and  Re¬ 
publican. — R.  T.  C. 

July  1  to  10  is  the  semi-annual  re¬ 
investment  pericxl  for  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  Try  working  up  a  vacation  page 
by  getting  banks  to  feature  vacation 

Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


1  Si  ...  IN  PEORIA 
3rd  .  .  .IN  THE  STATE 

28th  iNTHE  NATION 

IN  1929  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Peorid^  tu. 

Covers  ^out  of  ^Homes 


CMAS.  H.  EpDV  ca 
NAT'L  RCPtCSTNTATlVES 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


UNITED 

PRESS 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him 
‘The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IIL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


accounts  in  addition  to  their  usual  earn- 
interest-from-July  1  copy.  The  time  is 
most  propitious.  Some  long  established 
summer  resorts  should  also  be  induced 
to  come  in  on  the  page. — G.  C.  M. 

Recently  the  Portland  Oregonian 
featured  a  large  group  of  advertise- 

nts  to  charm  the  bridge  party  hostess 
and  the  woman  who  entertains,  under 
the  new  heading  “Secrets  of  Portland's 
Smartest  Parties.”  A  department  store 
with  its  unusual  chinaware,  caterers 
announcing  their  delectable  edibles  and 
party  refreshments,  stationery  houses 
with  their  party  favors  and  place  cards, 
confectioners,  and  others,  came  in  for 
a  large  amount  of  space  to  give  away 
these  “secrets.” — C.  M.  L. 

Get  banks  to  advertise  their  vaults 
as  safe  repositories  for  valuables  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  while  their  own¬ 
ers  are  away  for  Vacations.  —  L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wagM. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 
Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knowtl 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family* 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


"Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


-  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

Newspapers 

&Ma»^azines 

STANDARD 

Grui'urc  Corporation 

I  oiiis\  II  I  I  ht.N  rut  i\Y 
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ALL-YEAR  CLUB  PLEASED 
WITH  ITS  ADVERTISING 


Paid  Space  Hat  Made  Touriat  Busi¬ 
ness  Third  Largest  Source  of 
Income  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Counties 


With  the  closing  of  its  ninth  year  of 
activity,  the  All-Year  Club,  southern 
California’s  national  tourist  advertising 
organization,  through  W.  P.  Jeffries, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
has  made  public  the  rapid  strides  made 
by  the  group  in  publicizing  southern 
California. 

Jeffries  pointed  out  that  in  1921  when 
the  .^11-Year  Club  was  launched,  the 
lack  of  tourists  was  causing  many  hotels 
to  clo.se,  while  many  business  houses 
were  operating  at  a  loss. 

“.\n  actual  count  of  570,085  tourists 
visited  southern  California  last  summer, 
spending  $119,620,936.  The  former 
figure  is  equivalent  to  the  population  of 
a  city  the  size  of  Washington,  and  now 
there  are  as  many  summer  visitors  as 
the  total  population  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1920 — the  year  before  the  All-Year  Club 
ad\ertising  started,’  it  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Jeffries. 

Jeffries  indicated  that  .All-Year  Club 
advertising  has  made  of  the  tourist 
business  the  third  largest  source  of 
stnithern  California’s  primary  income. 

"The  .AlLYear  Club’s  business-like 
advertising  and  merchandising  has 
hel!)ed  prolong  the  winter  season  from 
two  to  three  months ;  has  helped  in¬ 
crease  the  annual  tourist  travel  from 


250,000  in  1921  to  1,066,722  in  1929, 
helped  increase  tourists’  exi)enditures  in 
the  ten  southern  California  counties  from 
$62,000,000  in  1921  to  $418,5^,392  in 
1929;  helped  southern  California  to  ob¬ 
tain  10.46  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
tourist  dollars  and  helj^d  bring  us  a 
well-financed  type  of  visitor. 

“During  1929  a  total  of  96.3  i^r  cent 
of  every  dollar  subscribed  was  invested 
in  national  advertising  and  publicity, 
while  the  overhead  during  the  same 
period  was  only  3.7  per  cent — the  lowest 
overhead,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  any 
community  advertising  efforts  that  are 
on  record. 

“The  club’s  spring  campaign  now  in 
progress  in  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  nation  is  featuring  a 
plan  whereby  millions  of  vacationists  in 
the  middle  west  can  spend  eleven  days 
of  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  southern 
California  at  moderate  cost.’’ 

The  new  campaign  referred  to  ex¬ 
plains  to  readers  of  the  advertisements 
that  an  eleven  day  visit  in  Los  Angeles 
may  be  made  on  $70  or  $6.35  a  day, 
exclusive  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  tourist’s  home  city.  The  $6.35  a  day, 
as  explained  in  booklets  of  the  All-Year 
Club,  includes  meals,  hotel  and  sight¬ 
seeing  trips. 


RETAIL  MEN  TO  DISCUSS 
ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS 


Media  and  Copy  to  Occupy  Attention 
of  Sales  Managers  in  Retail  Dry 
Goods'  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  June  19—20 


TO  ADVERTISE  IN  BROOKLYN 

Advertising  in  Brooklyn  newspapers 
is  being  planned  by  the  Mechanics’ 
Registry  of  Brooklyn,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Max  J.  Klein,  president. 
The  company  will  spend  about  $.500  a 
month.  Mr.  Klein  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  radio  advertising  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union. 


Department  store  sales  managers  will 
delve  into  the  problems  of  advertising 
media  and  copy  appeal  at  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Merchandising  Managers’  Divisions  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  June  19-20.  Retail 
store  advertising  will  ^e  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny  in  both  individual  and 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  divisions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  program  announced  this 
week. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  will  be 
“Getting  business  on  a  profitable  basis 
in  face  of  difficult  conditions.”  Ken¬ 
neth  Filins,  executive  vice-president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  N.  Y.,  and 
chairman  of  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion,  will  be  principal  speaker  on  adver¬ 
tising.  In  a  joint  session  of  both  divi¬ 
sions  he  will  discuss  the  subject,  “When 
is  an  advertfsement  productive?  Will  it 
bring  volume?  Will  it  bring  prestige? 
Will  it  help  build  a  price  line? 

H.  F.  Twomey,  publicity  director  of 
Jordan  Marsh  Company.  Boston,  will 
speak  on  “Developing  an  Effective  Sales 
Promotion  Program.”  The  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  will  be  represented  by  L. 
J.  Noah,  vice-president  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  who  will  speak  on  “De¬ 


veloping  a  Profitable  Merchandise  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

A  large  part  of  the  morning  session 
of  the  sales  managers,  June  20,  will  be 
devoted  to  advertising.  The  subject 
listed  for  general  discussion  is  “How 
Should  We  Proportion  Our  Advertis¬ 
ing — What  Media — What  Advertising 
Appeals?”  Other  problems  which  will 
be  offered  for  expressions  cti  opinion 
will  be  “Defining  Advertising  Policy  to 
Eliminate  Advertising  Waste”,  and 
“Tentative  Division  of  Advertising  Ap¬ 
peals.” 

Joint  problems  of  the  advertising  and 
the  merchandising  man  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  meeting  of  the  combined  divi¬ 
sions  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  The 
merchandise  managers,  in  their  separate 
meetings  will  devote  their  di-scussions 
principally  to  departmental  problems  of 
the  retail  store. 


FLYING  REPORTER  HONORED 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  (or  particulan 
to  your  nearest 
G'E  aalea  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  worlc  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 


HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 


DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 


Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  (HBm  A  Faetanr . PlilnSald,  N.  J. 

Nt«f  Varfe  oas# . Brokaw  Bids..  I4S7  Braadwajr 

Chleaat  OSIaa . Meaadaaak  Black 


GOSS 


FOR  SALE  at  bargain  prieea  thm  tot- 
lowing  prootom  gumrantood  in  good 
oporoting  condition : 

Goes  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  22^  in. — column  length  21  in. 

Goal  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 


Hoe  Octuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 


Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


(At  Philadelphia  lor  immediate  shipment) 
Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  22Ai  in.— column  length  21  in 
(At  Wichita,  Kansae,  for  early  delivery) 
Goss  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 


(At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  early  shipment) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21  Vi  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  22Vi  in. — column  length  21  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  "X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  Hvi  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  21  Vi  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Hoe  Condensed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  22Vi  in. — column  lenph  21  in. 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightltne 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Goss  High  Speed  3-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Goss  16-Page  with  three  color  combination 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  21  V<  in.— column  length  20  in. 
(On  Pacific  Coast  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  24-Page  Acme  8-columns.  12  ems 
Column  length  20  V4  in.  to  22  in. 

Writs  ar  wire  far  full  details  and  arises 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1S3S  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICA(}0  San  Francisco 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stajrs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Coa 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  NENSCO— WarcMtv 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lily 
Produef— 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


A  Qualify  Purchase  is, 
alter  all,  ihe  Exercise 
of  fheTruesi  Economy 


Tel.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


9ERRY'  AAIMOLE  O^c*.  Prlnling  Equipmenf  Engineers 


Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 


Flatiron  9ldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


News  Man  in  Boston  Herald’s 

“Arbella”  Gets  Cup  from  Mayor 

Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  L.  J.  Ford,  Ameri¬ 
can  LcRion  editor  for  the  Boston  Herald, 
wa.s  given  a  dinner  by  the  Michael  J. 
p’erkins  Post,  at  the  Elks  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton,  May  24  in  tribute  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  bis  fiigbt  with  the  Herald  plane, 
the  “New  Arbella,”  which  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  good-will  tour  of  22  states, 
covering  6.6(X)  miles. 

At  the  dinner,  silver  loving  cups  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  were 
given  Lieut.  Col.  Ford  and  Robert  B. 
(jhoate,  managing  editor  of  the  Herald, 
and  three  members  of  the  Arbclla’s  crew 
by  Councilman  William  G.  Lynch. 
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Employment  and  Special  Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Timec  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Caeh  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .7B  per  line 

4  Timee  —  .60  per  line 
Count  eix  worde  to  the  line 

While  epece  eherce  at  eame  rata  par  line 
per  Ineartion  as  earned  hjr  frequency  of 
laaertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  tines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  ths  right 
to  clssiiff,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  opportunities 

Advertising  Agent — Germany 

Owner  of  welLknown  AdrertlninK  Agency  with 
liMdqusrters  In  Berlin,  Germany — very  sueceae- 
fnl,  anancially  responsible— deaireg  exclusive 
tdverllsing  rights  for  Germany  and  Cxecho 
Slovakia  for  Trade  Magazines  covering  the 
following: 

1.  Gold  and  Silverware 

2.  Jewelry. 

3.  Toys. 

Representative  will  arrive  in  New  York  June 
l.'ith,  1».30,  to  receive  any  oilers.  Box  E-lWKi, 
Editor  &  I’ublishcr. 


Dstirsble  Publications:  Evening  papers.  1111- 
noia,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania. 
Morning  papers,  California,  Oregon.  Semi¬ 
weeklies,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania.  Weeklies, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Kentucky.  All  earning 
handsome  dividends  on  price  asked.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  Y'ork. 

newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Have  generous  rash  payment  for  small  daily 
and  fair  sized  weekly;  give  particulars.  Veazey, 
Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


N«wtpap«r  Far  Sala 

1750,000  Cash,  and  cash  only,  will  buy  one  of 
the  best  newspapers  in  one  of  the  best  cities 
of  Indiana.  A  consistent  money-maker,  with 
mo<iem  plant  and  building.  If  you  can  give 
financial  references  as  to  your  ability  to  pay 
rash  an  Interview  can  be  arranged.  No  brokers 
need  answer,  as  attention  will  not  be  given 
such  oommunications.  Plant  will  bear  the 
rlosest  investigation.  Box  E-904,  care  Editor 
k  I^iblisher. 

WeAly  newspaper  In  Manhattan,  established 
twenty-two  years,  can  be  had  very  reasonable. 
Name  may  be  valuable.  E-»15,  Editor  A.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_  Newspaper  Wanted 

City  Editor  of  one  of  nation's  leading  dallies 
desires  to  become  owner  or  part  owner  of  small 
town  newspaper;  If  you  have  a  good  proposition, 
write  E-8!M,  Eklltor  &  Publisher. 

If  you  have  a  good  smalltown  dally  or  weekly 
wwRpaimr  to  sell,  I  am  Interested.  Write  B-893, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

Promotion 

W.  8.  Kendsll  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
RnuA  Ky.  Superior  Circulation 

Ctoetors  and  sole  ownere  of  The 
atBdall  Plan. 

Ceiapany,  El  Cortee  Bldg.,  Santa 
^■••fornla.  An  effleient  circulation 
«cceptlng  only  bonaflde 
•toMrlptlons  (paid  In  fall  by  subscriber).  Write 
t  wire,  without  obligation,  for  Held  survey, 

Psrtlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
«»  tkpldly 

vv**  ”  ****  order  In  which  bookings  sre 
Hn.  '  desiring  sdditionsl  circula- 

more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
'“fceot  ye»r  are  urged  to 
maze  deflnlte  reaervatlons  now.  Contracu  from 
low.  occepted  only  after  a  Part- 

imtitis*.' i”.®.'  •“t^*y  •<i<l  analyali  of  each 
this  'J**  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 

.  enalyala  entalle  no  obligation,  but 

mentis^”™  *“  Intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
bandiVi°a  I**  whether  or  not  a  clrcnlatlon- 
fnl  sl**.k*^  J.*  prove  practical  and  help- 

ar.  ****  publication.  Publishers 

PirtloJ*'  *0  buy  I’artlowe  Bervice.  The 

or  analysis  Is  gennlne.  Write 

naav  Chsrleo  Partlowe  Com- 

aMl'li*“  Occidental  Building,  IndUn- 


CIRCULATION 


The  John  P.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Register  and  Tribune,  Dea  Moines,  la.  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 

A.B.C.  Newspaper  doubles  circulation  in  12 
weeks  with  Be  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Sclen- 
llflc  circulation  building.  Write  or  wire  Hud¬ 
son  I)e  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Blair  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  223  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Orlginatora  of 
Salesmanahlp  Club  Ctmpaigni.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence,  81  9240. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman — A  lending  newspaper  in 
a  uietroiiolltan  nild-westcrn  city  desires  the 
services  of  a  successful  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  who  has  had  actual  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  or  sales  management  experience.  For 
a  man  who  is  resourceful  and  aggressive,  with 
a  successful  record,  this  position  offers  an 
exeellent  opportunity  for  future  advancement. 
I'niess  you  can  furnish  un(iuestioncd  evidence 
of  deiH'iidnhIllty  and  good  character,  please  do 
not  apply.  Write  in  detail  about  yourself, 
your  age,  whether  married  or  single,  complete 
experience,  salnr.v  exjiected,  references,  etc. 
E-916,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

Advertising  Salesman — Pennsylvania  dally  with 
circulutlon  of  over  40,000  has  opening  for  young 
man  with  several  years'  selling  experience. 
State  iiualillcattons,  ex|ierlence  and  salary  ex- 
iwcted  In  first  letter.  E-900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Circulator  for  Metropolitan  Evening — The 
man  we  want  must  know  how  to  direct,  follow 
through  and  accomplish  results  for  a  large 
organization.  He  must  know  the  value  of 
news  and  how  to  get  Increased  circulation  from 
newsstands  and  boys.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Reply  giving  complete  details  to 
E-914,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Editor  for  paper  of  25,060  circulation, 
afternoon,  with  two  editions.  Excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  one  who  can  make  hlmse'f  indis¬ 
pensable.  Must  be  experience*!  in  exploiting 
local  news.  E-908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive  wanted,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  all  departments,  biuiness  as  well  as 
editorial,  to  take  charge  of  paper  in  Central 
Illinois.  Must  have  varied  experience  in  the 
management  of  newspapers  and  be  thoroughly 
good  hnsiness  executive.  Only  high  class  man, 
.35  to  50  years  old,  capable  of  earning  good 
salary,  need  apply.  B-882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Waatad 

Advertising  Ma.nager,  solicitor;  Experienced, 
small  nr  large  papers.  Building  old  business 
and  selling  new,  my  specialty.  E-911,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — Briving  to  West  Coast 
In  July.  Will  Interview  publishers  for  adver¬ 
tising  position,  where  permanent  bnsiness-hnlld- 
ing  counts.  15  years'  experience.  Write  or 
wire  E-9(l9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artist — Experienced  In  In.vonts,  retonching,  ad¬ 
vertising  art,  cartoons  and  roto,  desires  change. 
E-7S0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Bureau  Executive — A  man  with  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  structure  as  a  whole,  and  whose 
general  experience  particularly  fits  him  for 
branch  office  responsibility,  seeks  publisher  lutv- 
Ing  branch  office  problem  In  nearby  town  with 
field  for  clrcnlatlon,  advertising  and  news  de¬ 
velopment.  B-906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  fifteen  years’  experience 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  netropolltan  and 
smaller  dailies.  Thoroughly  understands  every 
phase  circulation  promotion,  service  and  detail. 
Gnarantee  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
Cut  your  circulation  expenses  and  Increase  your 
revenue.  Good  organizer,  will  develop  highest 
efficiency  in  your  circulation  organization.  Now 
circulation  manager  paper  50,000.  Age  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  Best  references.  Salary  secondary.  B-858, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Olty  Circulator  solicits  interview  with  publisher 
me<llum-sized  city  dally,  preferably  In  South, 
who  realizes  his  city  circulation  Is  weak  and 
who  knows  that  a  man  of  character  and  initia¬ 
tive,  with  a  background  of  general  experience, 
could  change  chaos  to  orderly,  profitable  effi¬ 
ciency:  and  after  pa.vlng  hla  cost  through  In¬ 
creased  business  and  lowered  collection  losses, 
return  dividends  In  staff  strength  and  goodwill 
to  the  business  as  a  whole.  1  am  the  man! 
E-9<K1,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Competent  1.  C.  M.  A. 
member,  generally  experienced  and  brought  up 
among  economic  problems  of  the  small  city 
field.  A  loyal,  resourceful,  conscientious  pro¬ 
ducer,  with  clean,  reliable  references.  E-907, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager  or  City  Circulator — 10 
years’  experience  on  both  large  and  small 
papers.  Increased  75%  on  one  paper  in  12 
months.  Use  sales  plan;  no  prizes  or  premiums. 
Thoroughly  trained,  city,  suburban,  street  and 
newsstand  promotion.  Age  25.  married.  Now 
employed.  Best  references.  Will  take  salary 
and  bonus.  Can  leave  In  30  days.  E-877,  Editor 
A  Publtslier. 

Clasaified  Advertising  Manager— Has  earned  bis 
title  through  the  field  of  hard  knocks.  Worked 
up  from  ordinary  solicitor  and  knows  every 
mans’  Job  In  the  department.  Welcomca  stiff 
competition.  Can  go  outside  and  crack  tne 
tough  ones.  Will  fill  a  niche  In  any  well- 

organlze*!  publication  where  ability  Is  rewarded. 
E-912,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

Clazsifled  Manager — Used  to  tackling  tough 
Jobs;  young;  married;  proven  producer;  10 

years’  experience  three  large  papers;  showed 
.35%  revenue  Increase  last  year  on  present  Job; 
highest  references.  E-870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  30,  energetic,  dependable,  capacity  for 
work  unlimited,  wants  executive  position  with 
dally  in  Pacific  Southwest,  preferably  with 
opiiortunity  to  buy  Interest  later.  Address 
E-862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Executivo — Fully  trained  by  13  years’ 
experience  on  some  of  biggest  newspapers  In 

Southwest.  Also  metropolitan  experience  In 
New  York.  Can  run  high-class  weekly,  dally 
or  trade  magazine.  College  graduate.  Prefer 
middle  west.  Five  years  on  present  Job.  E-860, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Trained  young  news|iapermun  solicits 
c<MuiuuuicatlouH  regarding  any  e<lltoriaI  depart¬ 
ment  (xmltion  where  ability  and  Ingenuity  will 
lend  to  good  future.  E  917.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper 
man — available  as  aviation  writer,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  or  editorial  writer  for  pro¬ 
gressive  dally,  afternoon  preferred.  Position 
must  offer  responsibility  and  future,  i'nlvcr- 
slty  graduate.  E-910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Experienced  newspaper  woman,  2.7, 
assistant  cit.v  etlitor,  seeks  position  as  re¬ 
porter  or  desk  man.  References.  Available 
June  15.  E-890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor  or  Managing  Editor,  daily,  town  up  to 
2.7  or  .'lO.tHPO;  south,  southwest  preferred.  A-1; 
good  referen<'ee;  permanent.  Wire  or  write 
E-902,  E<litor  A  Piibllslier. 

Managing  Editor  of  sixth  largest  paper  In 
Oklahoma  desires  aimilar  position  In  city  over 
20.000  population.  Object:  salary.  Here  four 
years;  will  remain  until  suitable  opportunity 
appears.  A-1  record  throughout,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  32.  Sound  goodwill  and  circula¬ 
tion  builder.  Barked  by  facts.  E-884,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor- -Metropolitan  training,  now 
with  1.30.00*1  circulation  afternoon  middle  west, 
sei'ks  connectbin  live  small  city  dally.  Widely 
quoted  editorial  writer  and  eolumnlst.  Com¬ 
petent  executive  capable  taking  fu'l  charge 
news  flcpartinent.  New  York  backhrnund.  Age 
.34.  Excellent  reasons  for  change.  E-OOl,  Editor 
A  Puhlisher. 

Manager,  mechanical  engineer  and  production 
man;  am  Ilnotyiie  machinist,  printer,  oipcrntor, 
etc.  Highly  experienced,  having  own*'*!,  man¬ 
aged  and  operated  plants;  may  Invest.  .John  F. 
Gundeniian,  18.3  Lisbon  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  Buperintsndent — Now  connected  with 
a  7-machlne  plant,  desires  to  make  change; 
familiar  with  production  costs,  economical  oper¬ 
ation  of  composing  rooms,  etc.  Will  go  any¬ 
where;  any  size  plant  considered;  union.  E-873, 
Editor  A '  Publisher. 

N«wi  Editor,  telegraph  or  desk,  employed, 
seeks  location  Southwest  or  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Prefer  city  15,000  to  30,000.  Age  25, 
unmarried.  E-876,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Tell  Your  Story 

throijg^h  the  medium 
that  reaches  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publishing 
world. 

Classified  Service 

Editor  & 

Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situationa  Wanted 

Newi  Executive  on  one  of  the  lariiteat  and  faat- 
eat  biff  city  dally  and  Sunday  papers  is  seekliiff 
another  ronnection.  Married,  12  years  ron- 
tliiimus  with  one  orffnnizatlon.  thoroiiffhly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  trained,  under  115.  Just  the  man 
for  some  puldisher  or  editor  lookinff  to  put 
moat  of  ilia  work  on  otlier  ahouldera. 

Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


Writer  wltli  newapaper  experience,  who  haa  writ¬ 
ten  for  metropolitan  newspapers,  literary  an<i 
trade  magazinea,  desires  jwsition.  Southwest 
preferred,  but  anythlnff  considered.  If  eonnee- 
tion  mutually  satisfactory  miffht  eventually  buy 
interest  in  the  business.  E-8i)0,  Editor  &  l^ib- 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  Slxtccn-page  Goss  Press,  full  equip- 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  May  he  seen  run* 
ninff.  Priced  to  move  quickly.  (’liroiiicle-Staff- 
News,  Jolinaon  City,  Tenn. 

For  Bale— ldpa«e  Scott  ClasB  X  Web  News¬ 
paper  Press,  2  plates  wide,  22% "  cut-off. 
Suitalde  for  7  or  8-coI.  page. 

Ludlow  Type  Caster. 

Monotype  Sort  Caster  with  lead  and  rule 
attachment,  also  molds  and  mats. 

Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

Hand  and  i>ower  Plate  Shavers. 

Wesel  7-(*ol,  Flat  Casting  Box. 

2  Heavy  Duty  Saws. 

For  full  details:  THOMAS  W.  HALL  <’OM 
PANY,  Ine.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Photoengravinf  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.»  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Book  Column 

Weekly  B*>ok  Column — Reviews,  notes,  news. 
$2  a  month.  Semi-weekly,  $,3  a  month.  0.  B. 
Coates,  11  Park  St.,  M*)ntelair,  N.  J. 

Joumalistlo  Antiques 

A  Collector  la  In  the  market  for  Joumalistlo 
antique!  auch  aa  autograph  letter!  of  former 
editor!  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  datlag 
back  even  to  Colonial  tlmea;  first  iianei  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famons 
American  Journallats  of  paat  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  ef 
old  newapapert  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  pnbllsk- 
Ing.  Ijook  through  your  old  letter  flies,  scrap- 
booka,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yen  bars 
and  what  your  price  la  (must  be  moderate,  bat 
for  cash  If  accepted).  Address  B-746,  Bdlter 
A  I’ubliaber. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

AH  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 

Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 

Any  publisher  interested  please  Rive 
as  full  information  as  possible  in  nrst 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 

HARWELL  »  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  7,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


HE  aerie  in  which  I  sit  during  the 
major  portion  of  tlie  working  day 
is  located  on  the  I7th  floor  of  the  Times 
iS'uilding,  at  Forty-second  Street  and 
llroadway,  which  is  the  hub  of  this  as¬ 
tounding  metropolis.  My  office  window 
has  an  easterly  exposure.  Through  this 
window  in  three  years  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  an  astonishing  spectacle,  a  drama 
in  real  life  which  makes  the  storied 
visions  of  childhood — even  the  beanstalk 
talc — seem  tame  and  meaningless.  In 
this  brief  interval  16  stupendous  office 
buildings  have  formed  a  new  line  in  the 
sky  in  the  Grand  Central  district,  ail 
lieiiig  from  30  to  77  stories  in  height. 
Their  silvered  and  gilded  minarets  some¬ 
times  catch  the  fleece  of  low-floating 
clouds  sweeping  up  the  East  River  from 
the  sea. 

«  *  « 

The  tallest  of  these  modern  obelisks 
is  the  new  Chrysler  building,  1,046 
feet  and  3'/i  inches  from  sidewalk  to 
the  tip  of  its  chromium  plated  dome  and 
spire.  At  the  moment  this  is  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world,  including  Eiffel 
Tower  which  is  984  feet,  3  inches  high. 
\  ery  soon,  however  the  Empire  State 
Iluilding,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Waldorf, 
will  top  the  Chrysler  building  by  several 
stories.  Certain  art  authorities  criticize 
the  modernist  effects  of  the  Chrysler 
building,  but  to  my  eye  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
amazing,  structures  in  the  world.  From 
Its  plated  dome  a  silver  spire  rises  like 
a  huge  rapier  thrust  into  the  blue  by  a 
mailed  fist  in  defiance  of  all  the  gods. 
The  other  evening  we  saw  this  mighty 
blade  catch  a  ray  of  scarlet  from  a  par¬ 
ticularly  vivid  sunset. 

Other  marvels  in  this  new  up-town 
cluster  of  skyscrapers  are :  The  Chanin, 
30  stories ;  Cincoln,  53  stories ;  10  East 
4<)th  street  building,  44  stories;  Sherry- 
Netherland,  43  stories;  Ritz  Tower, 
built  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  41  stories ; 
Lefcourt-National,  40  stories;  397 
Madison  Avenue,  39  stories;  Daily  News 
building,  monument  to  tabloid  newspaper 
success,  36  stories;  New  York  Central, 
the  Empire  Trust  and  the  French  build¬ 
ings,  each  35  stories,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  frtmi  30  to  35  stories  each. 

*  *  * 

New  YORKERS  of  four  score  years 
remember  when  the  Grand  Central  dis¬ 
trict  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
battling  by  criminal  elements  against 
the  police  in  the  draft  riots  of  i863, 
when  more  than  2,000  were  shot,  burned, 
stoned  to  death  or  lynched  in  the  most 
disgraceful  week  in  American  history, 
hornier  Governor  A1  Smith  recalls  that 
the  site  of  the  new  Chrysler  building 
was  a  pasture  field  when  he  was  a  boy. 
'Ihirty-two  years  ago  I  remember  the 
(jrand  Central  as  a  stuffy  little  station, 
and  Park  Avenue,  now  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  thoroughfare  in  the  metropolis, 
as  two  rows  of  shabby  tenements 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  locomotives 
that  ran  ceaselessly  through  an  open 
tunnel  to  the  station.  Numerous  gamb¬ 
ling  houses  and  dives  were  located  in 
the  side  streets  and  thieves  and  street 
walkers  preyed  on  the  boobery  in  this 
district.  The  old  “tenderloin”  in  the 
section  between  14th  street  and  34th 
street,  west  of  Broadway  was,  how¬ 
ever,  New  York’s  worst  moral  pest  hole 
for  25  years  lollowing  the  Civil  War 
At  50  the  New  York  citizen  stands  awed 
by  the  magical  changes  about  him,  won¬ 
derful  because  of  the  beauty,  immensity 
and  rich  display  of  architecture  and  the 
trappings  of  wealth  in  the  streets,  but 
infinitely  more  remarkable  in  my  view 
are  altered  customs  and  habits  among 
the  jieople.  The  ugly  head  of  wanton 
depravity  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
former  days  is  no  longer  visible.  Vice 
that  so  commonly  was  flaunted  that  it 


excited  little  comment  is  now  only 
rarely  seen.  A  city  that  was  then  one 
of  the  most  unsafe  places  in  the  world 
is  today  perhaps  the  safest.  As  the 
marvels  of  1930  unfold,  memory  should 
gratefully  turn  to  a  little  group  of  men, 
among  them  a  half  hundred  reporters 
and  ^itors,  who  fought  a  perilous  fight 
to  clear  this  land  and  make  it  the  ap¬ 
propriate  pedestal  of  these  towering 
monuments  now  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
*  *  * 

A  S  a  stroke  of  enterprise,  tuned  to  the 
marvelous  minute  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field,  London  Standard  on  May 
10th,  put  through  an  Atlantic  telephone 
call  to  Gov,  Dan  Moody,  of  Texas,  to 
interview  him  on  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  at  Sherman.  A  reporter  and  the 
chief  executive  talked  over  6,000  miles. 
It  was  an  expensive  piece  of  reporting, 
but  the  Standard  played  the  alleged  re¬ 
sult  all  over  its  first  page  with  a  head¬ 
line,  such  as  I^ndon  has  come  through 
the  years  to  look  for  from  America, 
reading  as  follows: 

“  ‘Wild  WesF  Lynching  Described  by 
Governor  of  Texas  Over  Ocean  ’Phone. 

“Mob  Storm  Gaol  To  Kill  Negro. 

“Gov.  Dan  Moody’s  Story  to  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard. 

“Dancing  Women.” 

*  *  * 

'^HE  manner  in  which  the  London 
Standard  reporter  wrote  his  inter¬ 
view  will  surprise  and  interest  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  people.  Here  is  his  re¬ 
port,  in  part: 

“An  angry  mob  of  6,000  in  Sherman, 
Texas,  have  carried  out  a  lynching 
as  terrible  as  any  which  have  ever 
shocked  the  world.  They  set  fire  to  the 
courthouse,  killing  a  negro  who  had 
been  accused  of  attacking  a  white 
woman.  Then  they  burned  his  body  in 
the  street. 

“To  obtain  first-hand  details  the 
Evening  Standard  put  through  an 
Atlantic  telephone  call  to  the  governor 
of  the  state,  Mr.  Dan  Moody.  Because 
Texas  time  is  five  hout*  behind  London 
ti^  the  call  reached  him  at  7 :30  a.  m. 
Sitting  up  in  bed  holding  his  telephone 
he  told  the  story  of  the  lynching.  Be¬ 
low  is  his  description — ^the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  given  over  the  ocean  tele¬ 
phone. 

“  ‘Yes,  sir  .  .  .  This  sure  is  Austin, 
618-J,  Texas  State  .  ,  .  Who’s  talking?’ 

“  ‘The  Evening  Standard’  of  London, 
are  you?  Waal,  you  dragged  me  out 
of  bed.  But  I’m  not  kicking;  it’s  too 
hot  for  sleeping  here  ...  75  degrees 
and  not  8  a.  m.  yet;  as  hot  as  that; 
and  before  noon  it’ll  be  85,  maybe  87, 
perhaps  90  degrees,  in  the  shade. 

“  ‘Guess  you  don’t  want  weather  in¬ 
formation,  though  .  .  .  About  the 
lynching  ?  Waal’  —  he  reflected  —  ‘Its 
lieen  a  mighty  tough  break  around  the 
neighborhood  of  Sherman  for  the  last 
48  hours  for  the  boys  od  the  National 
Guard. 

“  ‘You  get  me  ...  I  ain’t  allowin’ 
them  300  boys  to  start  pullin’  their  guns 
on  a  mob  of  men  and  women  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  nigger.  They’ve  got  to  do 
just  what  they  can  with  their  tear  gas 
bombs  and  nightsticks  (batons). 

“  ‘Understand,  if  they  used  their  guns 
it  sure  would  have  led  to  a  hell-fire  mix- 
up.  The  boys’ ve  got  bashed  about  a  bit, 
but  they  ain’t  cryin’  their  eyes  out.’  ” 

*  w  * 

rOR  eight  minutes,  according  to  the 
reporter,  the  Governor  told  in  detail 
of  the  lynching,  his  remarks  being  re¬ 
ported  in  so-called  cow-boy  vernacular. 
One  line  in  the  report  read:  “The 
mob  went  screaming  mad.  Women  got 
kerosene  and  the  men  dashed  it  all  around 
the  courthouse  and  fired  it.  The  folks 
were  crazy  with  rage.” 


I  notice  that  Houston  Press  on  May 
28  reproduced  in  facsimile  the  Evening 
Standard’s  first  page  and  called  the 
story  wildly  inaccurate  and  positively 
charged  that  Gov.  Moody  had  •  not 
uttered  more  than  a  dozen  words  in  his 
telephone  conversation.  There  is  good 
evidence  in  the  report  itself  that  the  re¬ 
porter  wrote  a  fake.  Gov.  Moody 
doesn’t  talk  that  way  and  the  reporter 
was  too  plainly  trying  to  imitate  the 
Will  Rogers  movie  drawl.  One  word  in 
the  interview  indisputably  demonstrates 
that  the  writer  took  liberties  with  the 
governor.  Dan  Moody  never  uttered 
the  word  “bashed.”  He  might  have  said 
“crashed,”  or  “slashed”  or  “mashed,”  but 
the  London  Standard  will  never  convince 
us  that  Gov.  Dan  Moody  said  ‘the  boys’ve 
got  bashed  about  a  bit.”  That  isn’t  in  the 
wood. 

4-  «  * 

Bob  DAVIS  of  New  York  Sun  is  ill 
in  Polyclinic  Hospital.  While  on  a 
Southern  trip  recently  he  suffered  an 
injury  in  an  accident.  When  the  news 
got  around  town  that  Bob  was  laid  up 
and  could  not  write  his  three-a-week 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Sun 
dozens  of  professional  writers  began  to 
think  back  gratefully  to  some  time  when 
Bob  had  done  something  helpful  and 
kind  for  them.  The  result  was  a  deluge 
of  letters  addressed  to  Keats  Speed,  the 
managing  editor,  offering  to  do  a  column 
just  as  a  pinch  hit  favor  to  a  newspaper 
man  who  has  probably  granted  more 
favors  to  the  writing  fraternity  in  the 
past  30  years  than  any  dozen  editors  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Speed  naturally  ac¬ 
cepted  these  earnest  proffers  and  as  a 
result,  while  Bob  is  ill,  articles  are  being 
contributed  by  Fannie  Hurst,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Ben 
Ames  Williams,  Montague  Glass,  Rex 
Beach,  Frank  Condon,  Booth  "rarking- 
ton,  Gieorge  Ade,  Wallace  Irwin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Phelps,  Ring  Lardner,  Sam 
Heilman,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  So¬ 
phie  Kerr  and  Charles  Francis  Coe,  with 
others  to  come  if  Bob  needs  ’em. 


'T'HE  following  items  are  culled  from 
■*-  the  classified  department  of  Nezv 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  for  May  27, 
and  are  here  reproduced  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared: _ _ 

I  WILL  NOT  BE  responsible  for  any  debts 
contracted  by  my  wife,  Lena  Miller  Erick¬ 
son.  GEORGE  HEBBLER, 

_ 2025  St.  Philip. 

MR.  GEORGE  HEBBLER  was  never  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Lena  Miller  Eriksen  Hebbler, 
5325  St.  Charles. _ 

I  HAVE  paid  all  bills  of  Mrs.  Lena  Miller 
Ericksen  Hebbler  for  the  past  12  years.  Geo. 
Hebbler,  2025  St.  Philip. _ 


WE  are  not  deeply  concerned,  or  of 
a  prying  nature,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  matters  in  connection  with 
this  correspondence  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  Since  the  three  advertisements 
appeared  in  a  single  edition  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  we  wonder  how  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Lena  Miller  Eriksen  Hebbler 
was  able  to  reply  to  George  Hebbler 
in  language  so  pat,  and  also  how  George 
could  have  so  neatly  responded  to  the 
lady’s  come-back.  One  theory  is  that 
our  quotation  is  from  the  last  edition 
and  that  the  serial  may  have  ^en  run 
through  in  instalments  in  previous  edi¬ 
tions.  But  mainly  we  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  matter  finally  stood 
that  way,  Mr.  Hebbler  having  the  last 
word. 

*  *  * 

Adding  to  the  gaiety  of  the  day 
comes  Marvin  H.  Creager,  distin¬ 
guished  managing  editor  of  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
who  asks  if  Editor  &  Publisher  can 
supply  him  with  the  correct  answers  to 
that  dumbfounding  questionnaire  which 
was  recently  prepared  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Illinois,  as  a 
test  for  newspaper  men  desiring  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  a  “professional”  status.  Mr. 
Creager  candidly  admits  that  “there  are 
a  lot  of  questions  in  that  list  which  I 
could  not  answer  and  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could.”  No,  I  couldn’t.  And,  more¬ 
over,  I  would  not  waste  time  trying. 
Who  could  or  would? 


T  AWRENCE  W.  MURPHY,  director 
of  the  Illinois  school,  has  been  de- 
termined  for  several  years  to  inflict  upon 
the  newspaper  fraternity  a  system  {« 
certifying  professional  journalists.  'The 
Illinois  Press  Association  seems  to  bt 
sold  on  the  idea.  It  would  be  quite  all 
right  if  Mr.  Murphy  regarded  it  merdy 
as  a  class  test,  but  he  seriously  believa 
that  something  worth  while  would  coim 
from  such  professionalism  and  wants  it 
generally  adopted  as  a  means  of  lifting 
newspaper  work  to  the  dignity  of  the 
legal,  medical  or  engineering  professions. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  in  Illinois  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  is  a  group  of  newspaper 
men  who  have  received  such  certificatei 
They  are  pros.  All  others  are,  in  theory 
or  fact,  amateurs.  This  is  interesting ' 
until  one  learns  what  a  man  must  know 
to  qualify  as  a  professional  journalist  I 
The  questionnaire,  published  in  Edik*  4  i 
Publisher  for  May  24,  throws  a  bright  | 
light  on  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

♦  4(  ir 

T  N  order  to  qualify  as  a  “professionaf 
■*-  you  must  be  able  correctly  to  answer 
a  flock  of  questions  that  any  bright  boy 
should  be  able  to  pick  up  in  his  first 
year  at  a  journalism  school,  or  in  a  few 
months  as  a  cub  around  a  newspaper 
office,  but  there  are  other  qnestiom 
which  no  one  with  horse  sense  could  or 
would  deign  to  answer.  In  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  are  such  stupid  inquiries  as  the 
following :  “Explain  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  linotype,  slug,  cut,  make 
ready,  breakover,  by-line,  tooling,  screen, 
date  line,  job  ticket,  bank,  stet,  point, 
head  schedule,  morgue”  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  office  equipment  and 
type  faces  that  are  as  obvious  to  any 
newspaper  worker  as  would  be  the  parti 
of  an  automobile  to  any  employe  of  any 
roadside  service  station.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  query :  “What  should  be  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  during  a  political  campaign?" 
Well,  Mr.  Murphy,  what  political 
campaign,  what  paper  and  when  and 
where?  Here  is  another  one,  dredged 
up  from  the  bottom  of  profundity; 
“How  may  circulation  be  promoted 
with  permanent  results?”  The  answer, 

I  suppose,  is  by  satisfying  the  purchas¬ 
ers.  But  the  next  question  is  not :  “How 
shall  said  subscribers  be  satisfied?” 
Mr.  Murphy  asks  his  hopefuls  to  “name 
five  purposes  for  which  an  editorial 
writer  may  strive  in  writing  an  editorial" 
The  answer,  plainly,  is :  Faith,  hope, 
charity,  love  and  truth  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

But  there  are  some  serious  questkw 
in  Mr.  Murphy’s  professional  quiz. 
For  instance:  If  a  reporter  is  offered 
$100  to  write  a  puff  for  a  manufacturer, 
what  should  he  do?  Answer:  Take  H 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  of  course,  and 
write  a  piece  about  the  adventure.  Whit 
should  a  reporter  do  if  denied  a  picture, 
while  seeing  one  hanging  conveniently 
on  the  wall?  If  of  a  thieving  nature, 
and  employed  on  a  predatory  newspaper, 
he  should  swipe  it,  but  if  honest  and 
employed  on  a  newspaper  with  better 
ethics  than  those  of  a  Bowery  fence,  he 
.should  stick  his  nose  up  and  walk  away 
from  temptation.  “What  attitude,”  asb 
Mr.  Murphy,  “should  a  publicity  man 
take  toward  newspapers  and  the  newv 
paper  code  of  ethics?’  He  should  taken 
attitude  of  sublime  confidence  that  he  will 
be  rewarded  if  he  gets  his  stuff  into 
print.  What  should  a  reporter  do, 
Mr.  Murphy  wants  to  know,  if  he 
should  uncover  the  suppressed  faett 
in  a  damage  case  affecting  one  of 
his  employer’s  biggest  advertising  cn»- 
tomers?  He  would,  naturally,  in  ^ 
view,  report  to  his  city  editor,  w 
would  report  to  the  managing  editor,  w 
would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of^ 
editor,  who  would  mention  it  at  li*" 
to  the  publisher,  and  the  item  would  or 
would  not  be  published. 

#  w  V 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  g»*J 
as  it  is  being  played  in  Illinoi*.  * 
repeat  that  it  is  an  excellent  quiz  if  cal¬ 
culated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  oi 
students.  But  if  this  is  a  test  »* 
qualifying  professional  journalists 
respect  for  our  work,  which  ali^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  of  an  art 
a  profession,  goes  down  several  peg*- 
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